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PUBLISHER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



■HE present selection of the well-known 
tales of the Danish poet, Hans Christian 
Andersen, has been carefully prepared 
for the use of young readers, many expressions 
having been modified in conformity with the pre- 
vailing ideas of good taste, while nothing has been 
omitted which could mar the beauty and morality 
of the tales in themselves. The majority of the 
tales in this volume -were translated by the late 
Mr. Charles Boner, well-known and highly esteemed 
for his correct and elegant rendering of works of 
this kind. 

Some other tales have been newly translated and 
included on account of the wide-spread popularity 
they have attained, the translations being quite new, 
and carefully revised from the author's best and 
latest editions. It is thought by the Publisher that 
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this edition will not be unfavourably received as 
fairly representative of Andersen's original and 
peculiar style of apologue. 

It has also been thought that a biographical 
sketch of the author would not be unwelcome, 
written by a well-known hand, whose acquaintance 
with foreign literature has long been recognised. 
It was not desirable to make this biographical 
essay very lengthy, but it may be safely said that 
nothing of importance has been left untouched, and 
that the most recent Danish and other authorities 
have been examined, in order to make the sketch of 
Andersen's life and peculiarities as complete as 
possible. 

London, May^ 1883. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: 

HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 



N'learwANY men have risen from entire obscurity 
Kjral d to positions of great and worthy eminence. 
IBS^S Astronomers, philosophers, statesmen, en- 
gineers, poets, and especially soldiers ; but the annals 
of biography do not contain any instance, except the 
present one, in which fairy-tales have been the means 
of raising a lad from the insignificance of a cottier's 
son, to a world-wide, and in its own way, a pro- 
sperous and enduring fame. But Hans Christian 
Andersen, who will ever be remembered for his facile 
and delicate stories, is another proof added to the 
many thousand instances recorded of what following 
with simplicity and truth the inward bent will do. 
Scandinavia, as a rule, is a favourable soil for tales 
of wonder and strange weird fantastic dreams — in- 
herited from the far-off distance when the Edda 
was believed as sober fact, and the dwarf, the witch, 
and the fairy were real people, as much clothed 
with being as the creations of higher poets. Den- 
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mark in particular, with its homely manners and 
national simplicity in reference to worldly rank, 
might be a specially favourable ground for the 
development of such a poet-creator. A country 
where the King esteems himself only higher than 
his subjects from causes which grow up from a better 
opportunity of self-culture, and where talent is 
honoured for its own sake and not for the gloss of 
the wearer's coat, is one in which the humblest may 
make his way ; and when we add to this that Den- 
mark, in fact all Scandinavia, has as a national 
principle a devout faith in God's goodness, we can 
readily understand how the very poorest man has, 
if he possess the heaven-given faculty, the power of 
rising above his humble origin. No one can read 
the healthy and devout autobiography of Hans 
Christian Andersen without approval and pleasure, 
and contrast such open frankness with the sickly 
maunderings of the confessions of Rousseau, to 
whom a few have striven to liken Andqrsen. In 
truth these writers present as great a contrast as 
can well be imagined, the Dane growing stronger 
and stronger in his faith, the Franco-Swiss falling 
more and more away in practice and thought. 

But both these writers had music in their souls, 
both sought nature as a school of learning and 
contemplation ; and if the brilliant Frenchman no 
longer moves us, we can recognise something like 
him in the gentle story-teller of Denmark, whose 
fame will reach many a child unborn. The limits 
of the present biography, however, will not allow 
us to indulge in things better adapted to the pages 
of a history of literature. We have to tell a not 
uninteresting story, and so we shall not wrap it up 
in cloudy theories and disquisitions, but proceed to 
the most faithful portraiture of Andersen and the 
chief facts of his life we can offer. 
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• 

In 1805 there lived at Odense, in the Danish 
island Fyen or Fiihnen, in one poor room, a very 
humble young couple, a shoemaker and his wife, 
the parents of the future author ; and Hans Christian 
Andersen first saw the light in great poverty on the 
2nd of April of that year. The father seems him- 
self to have had some education, and to have been 
fond of reading the national authors ; for to still the 
cries of the new-born infant the father commenced 
his education somewhat suddenly by reading out 
passages from Holberg's comedies. Even the re- 
nowned Austin Caxton deferred the education of 
the famed anachronism to a somewhat later date. 
His mother seems to have been even worse off than 
little Hans as a child, having been turned out in the 
street to beg when yet a little girl. The shoe- 
maker, his father, had been the son of a ruined 
farmer, who died at last, after his farm was burnt, 
in a condition of weak mind. Although very slightly 
educated, the father of the poet appears to have 
possessed strong natural gifts, which he fostered in 
the child by encouraging that inherent love for the 
marvellous so common among the people of the 
north. He would read to the child from La Fon- 
taine's * Fables,' from Holberg, and from the 
' Arabian Nights,' sighing and smiling by turns at 
his own inferior education, as he had once aspired 
to the dignity, denied him, of learning Latin. 

Odense was a little town in which everything was 
a hundred years behind the age. Old customs 
prevailed ; old processions were kept up by the 
guilds, even to the maintenance of the institution 
of a fool with cap and bells. Already when three 
years old, little Hans noticed and remembered the 
occupation of Fiihnen by the Spaniards in 1808, 
and never forgot the strange brown men who acted 
as auxiliaries to the French with whom Denmark 
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was at that time in alliance, and who were under 
the command of Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
afterwards King Charles John XIV. of Sweden. 
The Palace of Koldinghus was burnt in March, 1808; 
and Bernadotte then came to Odense with his wife 
Desideria and his son Oscar, afterwards Oscar I. 
The schools were occupied as barracks, and Ander- 
sen, in his autobiography, tells us that he saw a 
Spaniard led to execution for having killed a French- 
man. Many years afterwards, this led to a little 
poem, * The Soldier/ which, translated by Chamisso, 
has since been actually adopted as an original 
German poem in that country. 

Another early event in the life of Andersen was 
the appearance of the comet of 181 1, about which 
there were as many fears as of the comet of 1882. 
His mother told him that it would break the earth 
into fragments, as prophesied in the Sybilline books; 
the day of judgment was just at hand, he was told, 
and he went about in great fear. But his' father 
explained it in a different manner, and so it at last 
passed away from his boyish mind. 

Andersen speaks at some length of his paternal 
grandmother, who appears to have come of a 
superior German family by remote descent on her 
own mother's side. Her own name had been 
Nommelsen, and some kind of original culture must 
have survived in her, as she was very fond of flowers, 
and brought bunches of them every day from the 
hospital garden which she kept. These flowers 
were little Andersen's great joy, for he was always 
allowed to arrange them as he pleased upon his 
mother's sideboard. He relates his terror at the 
insane patients he occasionally saw, and tells us 
that even when a little boy, it was generally thought 
so clever a child could not live, for he had become 
the pet of the old women's workroom, who rewarded 
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him for his prattle by innumerable fairy-tales. 
These trifles are worth naming in order to account 
for the events of his future life. His mind was 
excited by such matters, and fostered habits of con- 
templation to be turned to practical use in after 
years, as we all know. He seldom saw much of 
his weak-minded grandfather, but the old man 
occupied himself with cutting out in wood all kinds 
of weird animals, winged and wingless, strange 
birds, and men with the heads of wolves, foxes, and 
so forth. With a basket full of these he would 
stroll into the country parts, where the farmers* 
wives regaled him, and sent him home laden with 
hams and flour in return for the toys he gave their 
children. 

Like many other boys, Andersen was a solitary 
child ; at school, such as it was, he never played ; and 
at home, his chief joy consisted in the toys his father 
made, and the clothes he sewed for his dolls. There 
was a miller who danced when a wire was pulled, 
like any politician ; there was a stage and all kinds 
of puppets, and under a gooseberry bush, with his 
mother's apron for a tent, he would sit in the sun- 
shine and cobble at the clothes. And as the goose- 
berry tree grew and the leaves came out, he dreamily 
watched until they all thought his eyes weak ; but 
this was quite a mistake, for his eyes were remark- 
ably good and sharp. 

His letters he learnt from an old school dame in 
a hedge school, who used the rod in the good old- 
fashioned way. She was forbidden to strike young 
Andersen, and when, by chance, he once received 
a stroke from the rod, he rose, took his book and 
went home, desiring to be sent to some other school. 
He was sent to a boys' school kept by one Karstens, 
where, however, one little girl, older than he was, 
was a scholar. These two set up an alliance, and 

2 
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when the little maid spoke of her hopes of getting 
a good service, and ending as a farmer's wife 
with a great establishment, he burst out with: 'And 
that you shall be at my mansion when I have become 
a noble !' and got laughed at by her for his pains. 
Once he drew a castle and assured her that he was 
a changeling child, but that the angels came and 
spoke to him, upon which she declared that he was 
as mad as his grandfather. He was amazed, for he 
had said all this to make himself grand ; and so he 
found everyone thought him a fool. 

Karstens, his teacher, seems to have been very 
kind to him, and protected him, as the smallest boy 
in the school. This teacher was living but a few 
years since, telegraph inspector on the island of 
Thorseng, and was proud to say, in after years, that 
one of the best-known of Denmark's poets, H. C. 
Andersen, had been educated by him. 

Once he was gleaning in a field with his mother, 
and the unpopular bailiff ran after them and raised 
his whip, whereon he said : ' How dare you strike 
me, when God can see you !* At this the man was 
abashed, grew quite mild, and gave him money ; and 
his mother said : ' This is a remarkable child, my 
Hans Christian ; all folks are kind to him, and even 
that bad man has given him money/ He was a 
spoilt child, and grew up without an idea of want ; 
for though his parents lived from hand to mouth, it 
was luxury to him. • Even his clothes seemed grand 
to him, and when some old woman altered some of 
his father's clothes for him, with the aid of some 
old bits of silk oddly fastened on him, he thought 
himself quite a grandee. The child was also much 
roused by the fact of sometimes going to the theatre 
— here the best plays of Denmark were given — and 
such was the effect, that afterwards when the bill- 
sticker gave him a bill he would fancy out a whole 
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play to himself, and thus grew into the exercise of 
his imaginative faculties. His father not only read 
out tales and comedies, but fairy-stories and Bible 
histories, which only further strengthened these 
faculties. His father was a very independent man, 
and offended his customers, destroying his own work 
if they found fault with it. At last he enlisted in 
the army, and on the day his company was to leave, 
his son lay ill of the measles his wife went out to 
see the soldiers go, and the old grandmother com- 
forted her grandson with the remark that it would 
be better if he now died, but that God's will should 
be done. * This,' says he, * was the first sorrowful 
morning of my life I can remember.' The elder 
Andersen, however, never smelt powder, but came 
back when peace was declared, an inglorious volun- 
teer. Holstein had been the last station of his 
military career : but it ended seriously, and affected 
his brain ; and while he fancied himself under 
Napoleon's orders as a great commander, he died 
and was buried. The mother now went out wash- 
ing for their daily bread, and the boy was left 
entirely to his own resources. At this time he had 
shot up into a tall lad with plentiful yellow hair, 
bare-headed, with wooden shoes upon his feet. 

Not far off there dwelt a pastor's widow, Frau 
Bunkeflod by name, with the sisters of her deceased 
husband. They often visited Hans, and grew fond 
of him, and thus he first obtained entrance into an 
educated family. The deceased pastor had been 
somewhat of a poet^ and it was in this circle that 
Andersen overheard the word, and that also pro- 
nounced with a kind of sacred respect. *My brother, 
the poet !' said the enthusiastic sister. ' And,' says 
Andersen, * her eyes sparkled, and I learnt from 
her that it was something grand, something happy, 
to be a poet !' At this time he also first read 
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Shakspcre, certainly in a poor translation, but he 
found the daring descriptions, the sanguinary in- 
cidents, the witches and ghosts, to his taste ; and, 
like many another boy, they became the stock- 
pieces of his humble puppet-show. And, in the 
mind's eye, he saw Lear and Hamlet as they 
lived, before him. We cannot avoid some allusion 
to similar scenes in Goethe's 'Wilhelm Meister/ 
Indeed he wrote, at this time, a tragedy himself, in- 
troducing into it the grandest passages from Bishop 
Balle's manual * On our Duties towards our Neigh- 
bour,' and whole scenes of Biblical history. This 
production was named * Abor and Elvira,' but ex- 
cited more hilarity than admiration, and so we will 
leave it. Nor were his other early endeavours 
crowned with the approbation of his little public. 

But it was time all this should end, for Andersen 
ran about, consuming much, and earning nothing. 
So he was sent to a cloth factory — as Dickens was 
to Warren's blacking — where his innocence pro- 
tected him from many a doubtful word. At this 
time he possessed a very good soprano voice, and 
when the apprentices asked him whether he could 
sing, he sang ; and thus, in return, his work was often 
done for him by others, until one day his high voice 
made some one mock him as being a girl, and he 
ran back home to his mother, who would not let 
him go again. So he returned to visiting the pastor's 
widow, where he read aloud, and was more in his 
element. 

About this time his mother married again, and 
his stepfather took very little heed of him, but left 
him to himself. He was fond of repairing the 
clothes of his puppets, and his mother thought this 
good practice for the tailoring business, for which 
occupation she thought him born. 

His mother and stepfather now moved to a new 
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dwelling outside the Odense Gate, and here, hard 
by the river, they had a garden. One of the old 
washerwomen used to tell that China was exactly 
underneath the Odense-Aa, as it was called; and 
the poet relates that he often, on a moonlight night, 
thought it likely that some Chinese prince would 
come climbing up through the earth, and, on hear- 
ing him sing, would take him back into his kingdom 
and make a rich nobleman of him — of course allow- 
ing him to return to Odense, where he then would 
live in a grand castle. 

He was not without notice from several of the 
higher residents of Odense, who heard of his in- 
satiable taste for reading, and among these was 
Colonel Hoegh-Guldberg, who actually presented 
him to Prince Christian, afterwards King Chris- 
tian VIII. On this occasion he was advised to tell 
the prince that his highest wish was to be sent to 
the philological school ; but when he said so, the 
prince said that singing and reciting were no proofs 
of genius, and that the way of study was long and 
costly ; but * if I chose a useful trade, such as that 
of a turner, he would aid me.' This did not please 
the future poet, who left his presence ; but he owns 
that afterwards the royal personage was very kind 
to him down to the day of his death. 

After an interval passed very miserably in the 
higher division of the school attached to St. Knud's, 
at Odense, where Andersen had to stand the sneers 
of the better-born children, he received the neces- 
sary rite of confirmation (in the Lutheran Church) 
at about the age of fourteen, and began to think 
of his future life. His mother's wish that he should 
be a tailor was abhorrent to him ; and as he had 
saved up every coin he had ever received, he found 
himself at last in possession of about thirteen rix- 
dollars (less than thirty shillings English); and full 
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of the possession of such wealth, he worried his 
mother to let him try his fortune, and journey to 
Kjobenhavn, or Copenhag^en, which seemed to him 
then the greatest city in the world. * But what will 
become of you there ?* his mother asked. * I will 
become famous !* he replied ; and plied her, in 
boyish vanity, with all the stories of great men who 
had risen from nothing. * First one must go through 
many terrible misfortunes,' he added, * and then 
one becomes famous !* 

To this he had made up his mind, and, after 
many entreaties, his mother gave way ; but first 
sent for a * wise woman ' to tell his fortune by the 
cards and by coffee-grounds. Her prophecy was 
reassuring. Andersen was to become a great 
man, and the town of Odense would at some time 
be illuminated in his honour ! So it proved. At 
this his mother wept, but gave way to his wishes, 
although the neighbours were all against the design. 
It is needless to say that nothing altered his mind, 
although Iversen, a worthy printer of Odense, tried 
to dissuade him. At last, paying three rixdollars 
for his journey, and armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from Iversen to a lady-dancer, Madame 
Schall, he started on his new enterprise. He took 
leave of his old grandmother, who died in the fol- 
lowing year, of his weeping mother, and those few 
known to him, and set out in September, 1819, 
upon that strange career which has, in accordance 
with his boyish words, indeed rendered him famous. 
Although it is impossible to avoid seeing with what 
inordinate vanity his childish education had filled 
him, one can only sympathize with the piety of the 
lonely lad who did not forget, on landing in Zea- 
land, to kneel to his Maker in earnest prayer for 
His help and guidance in the future. 

On the 6th of September, 18 19, he first beheld 
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the city of Copenhagen from the hills of Fredericks- 
borg, and there alighted with his little bundle, enter- 
ing the city by the park and the suburbs. He just 
came in time to see the beginning of the great 
Jewish persecutions, which had broken out through- 
out Europe ; but this did not astonish him, as it 
was only realizing to him the picture he had drawn 
of the tumult of a great capital. So, with a fortune 
of ten rixdollars to begin the world, he entered a 
little inn near the West Gate. 

His first ramble took him to the theatre, where 
he accepted a ticket from a ticket-seller at a corner, 
thinking it a gift ; but being both abused and dis- 
abused by the salesman in angry terms, he ran away 
to his lodgings. On the next morning, clad in his 
confirmation suit, he proceeded, with his letter of 
introduction, to Madame Schall, kneeling down in 
prayer at her door. He relates that at this moment 
a servant-girl with a market-basket came tripping 
up the stairs, and, smiling at him, gave him a small 
piece of money, and passed along. He wanted to 
return it, but she only called out, * Keep it, my 
lad !' and was gone. At last he saw the great 
dancer, who did not even know who the letter was 
from, and seemed to think his whole appearance 
and apparel very odd. It is unnecessary to say that 
his visit was useless, and it was the prelude to many 
similar visits. 

His slender stock of money was soon gone. In 
a newspaper he read that a cabinet-maker wanted 
a boy, and actually was received into the cabinet- 
maker's employ, on condition that a good character 
should be forthcoming from Odense ; but here he 
had fallen upon still worse companions, and their 
rude raillery drove him at once into the streets again. 
He then remembered that he had heard of an 
Italian, named Siboni, director of the Royal Musical 
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Academy, and presented himself to this gentleman ; 
there happened to be a great dinner-party going 
on, and among the guests were the composer Weyse, 
and the poet Baggesen. Here he exhibited his 
talent for singing, and declaimed passages from the 
poets ; but at last he burst into an incontrollable 
fit of weeping. By this company he was not un- 
kindly treated, and the next day he went to Weyse, 
who had himself worked his way from nothing. 
This noble-hearted man had collected a fund of 
seventy rixdollars for him — a fortune which seemed 
inexhaustible! He wrote of his good fortune to 
his mother, who showed the letter to everybody, of 
course. Weyse promised him ten dollars a month, 
and Siboni took his voice in hand; but alas! 
although he received the kindest treatment here, in 
nine months his voice broke ; and, as he had been 
exposed to wet weather and cold, his prospects 
in this direction were destroyed. Siboni advised 
him to return to Odense, and there learn a 
trade. 

At this juncture he bethought him of the poet 
Guldberg, the colonel's brother. He first wrote to 
him, and then visited him, was kindly received, and 
various assistance given him, both in money and 
education. Guldberg, Weyse, and Kuhlau (himself 
once a poor boy), all came to his aid. He moved 
to the house of a widow, where he soon found him- 
self cheated, and sought another asylum. But his 
troubles were not over ; his attempts at any per- 
manent employment were unfortunate, and two 
years had nearly passed away. In the meantime 
his voice had settled again, and the choir-master. 
Crossing, offered him a place in the choir, where 
he could not only sing, but practise. But to sing 
in the choir Latin was necessary, and this lan- 
guage he soon grew tired of ; and he drew down 
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a rebuke upon himself from his protector Guldberg. 
Latin was, nevertheless, abandoned. 

About this time he was taken up by the widow 
of the famous Danish statesman, Christian Colb- 
jorusen, and her daughter, one of the Court ladies 
of the Crown Princess Caroline ; they introduced 
him to the poet Rahbek and his wife. The former 
never spoke to him, but the latter was interested in 
him ; and he records with emotion that she actually 
was the first person to invest him with the ardently 
desired title of poet. This moment decided his fate 
for the future ! 

He wrote a tragedy which was copied by another 
hand, and waited patiently; but, like so many 
another aspirant, only received it back with a few 
cold words of discouragement. Added to this, he 
was dismissed from the choir and the dancing- 
school, and advised to apply himself to something 
more solid. This period seems to have been one of 
trouble, but better times were fast approaching. In 
the year 1822, he became acquainted with the 
Privy Councillor Jonas Collin, a gentleman whose 
name will ever be intimately bound up with the fame 
and memory of Andersen. Collin was then director 
of the Royal Theatre, and people told Andersen 
that his interest it would be highly useful to secure. 
Gutfeldt first mentioned Andersen to Collin, and at 
last he entered the house which, in the most em- 
phatic sense, was for the future to be regarded as 
his home. 

It did not look very promising ; the words of 
Collin were few, and those of a man of business ; 
he seemed even strict and stern, and Andersen left 
him without feeling that there was anything to be 
expected from him. But he was mistaken, for 
Collin was the man of all others who thought most 
in his heart of Andersen's welfare, and laboured to 
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promote it But Andersen did not comprehend his 
calmness, while in his heart he bled for the person 
whose sorrowful tale he heard. He glanced care- 
lessly over the piece others had so warmly praised, 
and seemed more an enemy than a friend and pro- 
tector. 

A few days passed, and Andersen was again 
requested to call, when Rahbek returned the piece 
with the remark that it was useless for the stage, 
but that the grains of gold in it caused them to 
hope that earnest study would lead to the produc- 
tion of something worthy of the national theatre. In 
order that Andersen might have the opportunity of 
study, therefore, Collin had spoken with King 
Frederick VI., who had granted him a fixed annual 
allowance for the purpose, and the Ministry of 
Instruction added to this, free education in the high 
school of Slagelse. This was a surprise for Ander- 
sen, who had never dreamed that his life would 
assume such an aspect, nor could he quite under- 
stand what path he was about to enter. He was 
further directed to take the first mail to Slagelse, 
and Collin would see that funds for his support 
were provided every quarter, while he would also 
superintend his progress and receive reports on his 
studies. 

At last this undoubtedly pure and innocent- 
minded youth had found that aid which genius so 
seldom receives, and this wise protector received 
from him the warmest gratitude. The tragedy 
* Alfsol,' and a short story, ' The Ghost at the Grave 
of Palnatoke,' were subsequently published without 
the author's knowledge, under the pseudonym he 
had adopted of William Christian Walter. This 
afterwards caused Andersen much annoyance. 

After a touching interview with Collin, Andersen 
started for his new destination, with hope for the 
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future and a healthy determination not to dis- 
appoint his benefactor. These were pleasant tidings 
for his mother, not unmixed with regret that his 
father and his good old grandmother had not sur- 
vived to know of this good fortune, and that his 
father's wish had been fulfilled. He was actually 
a student in the Latin school — a fact little heeded 
in our day — but a proud distinction when Ander- 
sen was a struggling youth. 

We must pass over these school-days rapidly. 
Andersen was necessarily very backward in all 
things ; ' in fact,' says he, * I knew nothing what- 
ever.' But thrown, as he was, among his juniors, 
he had every motive to excel. He abandoned all 
verse-making, and went to hard work with such 
good effect that, although he had occasional diffi- 
culties to surmount, he soon obtained favourable 
testimonials from his masters, and the exertions he 
felt bound in gratitude to make were redoubled. 
He frankly communicated his difficulties, troubles, 
and doubts to Collin, who did not fail in his pater- 
nal solicitude. At one of his first examinations he 
obtained praise from the rector, and joyfully spent 
a few days in Copenhagen, where he was kindly 
received by Guldberg, who advised him to write no 
verses, as, indeed, did all the rest of his well-wishers. 
The Colonel'Guldberg also provided him with the 
means of visiting Odense, his native place. 

His reappearance at Odense made some little 
noise. By the townspeople his mother was of 
course congratulated in the true village fashion. 
• Hans Christian, the shoemaker's son, after all was 
not such a fool as people thought !' People opened 
their windows to peep out after him, and when the 
bookseller Soren Hempel took him to the top of a 
tower for astronomical purposes on the roof of his 
house, he felt himself at the pinnacle of joy ! 
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Iversen, a sort of Pumblechookian founder of his 
fortunes, received him with open arms, as did the 
Guldberg family. Once with the latter he went 
down the river in a boat beside his mother's house, 
and she wept for joy, ' for I was honoured as if I 
were a nobleman's son.' But the glory faded away 
when Slagelse was regained and the student had 
his books before him. There were clouds in his 
studies, not of his own creation. The rector was 
an eccentric, sarcastic, thoroughly kind-hearted 
man, full of learning ; but his own fine classical 
knowledge rendered the education of others a 
burthen to him. His jests were sometimes un- 
pleasantly bitter, as, for instance, when he would 
suddenly draw the schoolroom window-curtain 
aside when cattle were passing, and exclaim : * Do 
let us see our brethren go by !' Sometimes, instead 
of addressing the class, he would talk to the big 
stove ; but things went on pretty well, and Ander- 
sen made progress. On Sundays the rector was 
very different ; the afternoons were passed in 
amiable and harmless intercourse. On Saturdays, 
long rambles were taken into the country. 

He made two acquaintances in the 'Academy of 
Nobles' — one was Petit, afterwards a somewhat 
careless translator into German of Andersen's 
books ; and Karl Bagger, who subsequently made 
a name in Danish literature. . Gradually, Andersen 
worked his way up in the school, and when the 
rector left Slagelse for Helsingor, with the full per- 
mission of Collin, and at the request of the rector, 
he accompanied his teacher to that most beautiful 
spot. It seems, however, to have had an unfavour- 
able influence upon Andersen, after first impressions 
had worn off; and although the rector still reported 
well of him to Collin, he lost his own elasticity of 
mind, and recovered it only on his rare trips to 
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Copenhagen, particularly because the rector spoke 
harshly, and even tyrannically to him. The rector, 
Professor S. Meisling,* however, thought very 
differently of Andersen, and in a letter of recom- 
mendation and general report, speaks highly of his 
assiduity, conduct, and talents ; and while he was 
personally exhibiting apparent umbrage at his 
downcast ways, was secretly taking the surest 
means of fostering in him that self-reliance so 
necessary for every young man at the outset of life, 
Collin encouraged his favourite in brief and charac- 
teristic sentences. 

On his visits to Copenhagen he was frequently 
the guest of Admiral Wulff, himself a (man of cuN 
ture, and he was made to feel himself thoroughly 
at home. While at Slagelse he had written only a 
few poems ; at Helsingor he wrote two, one of 
which, * The Dying Child,' first drew general atten- 
tion to him as an author. 

There were not wanting, however, many who 
strove to warn him not to follow the dangerous 
path of a poet, and yet he felt there was something 
in him ever prompting him to pursue that course. 
At this time his utmost reverence was given to 
Adam Oehlenschlager, the great national poet of 
Denmark, and while every lip uttered his fame, 
Andersen's heart was full of it. With what joy he 
experienced his first meeting with that great man, 
whom he frequently saw in Wulff's family at 
Copenhagen, where evenings were passed in literary 
conversation and recreation. 

But with the rector, Andersen continued to have 
very sad times. On one occasion Dr. Meisling 
desired to see the newly written poem of * The 
Dying Child ;' and on having it brought to him, he 
derided it for false sentiment and nonsense, and 
even flew into a violent rage at his pupil for this 
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growing taste for maudlin versification. Complaint 
was made to Collin, who removed Andersen to 
Copenhagen, and it was several years before the 
tutor and pupil were actually reconciled. But at 
the same time Dr. Meisling really thought very 
well of Andersen's industry and talents. At 
Copenhagen Andersen was transferred to another 
preceptor, the pastor Ludwig Miiller, well known 
for his enthusiastic researches into Northern 
Antiquities. Andersen now had to pay for his 
instruction, and therefore was obliged to exercise 
economy in many other ways. His own lodging 
consisted of a garret in the Viingaardstrade, and his 
personal expenses were on a par with his dwelling. 
The allowance assigned to him by the King was 
continued, but the strictest care had to be exercised 
in its expenditure. His studies consisted of mathe- 
matics, classics, and theology, and his mind, in its 
onward progress, was further developed, passing 
through a brief stage of mental eclipse, in which 
logic and reasoning took the place previously 
occupied by feeling and passion. He parodied his 
own poems, and made sport of his sentimental 
state of mind. Almost every young writer is 
acquainted with this singular transition stage, 
which for a time usurps the place of genuine and 
true feeling. A humorous piece, entitled * A Foot 
Journey to Amager,' belongs to this earlier period. 
The book went through several editions during his 
student days. In September, 1829, he passed his 
philological and philosophical examinations, and 
published the first collective edition of his poems, 
to his own great satisfaction, after which he went 
on a tour through various parts of his native coun- 
try, the experiences of which he published in the 
work mentioned above. As a matter of literary 
interest, it may be mentioned that Andersen con- 
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sidered himself at this period chiefly under the 
influence of Walter Scott, Hoff'mann, and Heine. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the first of these, but 
Hoff'mann and Heine require a few words at our 
hands ; not that they are by any means unknown 
to the English reader, but because it marks a tran- 
sitional period of the author's life. 

Frederick Hoffmann is best known for a series of 
caustic humouresques, treating in an unceremonious 
way with almost every relation of human life, from 
the grimmest goblin and most fantastic dwarf, to 
the most serious human relations of man to music 
as a weird means of reconciling the heart to exist- 
ence. As witty as Richter, but perhaps without 
his depth, he might soon fascinate* a youthful 
aspirant to the transitory glories of authorship. 
No doubt Andersen caught some of his strange 
quips and turns from him ; and although there are 
evidences of his after-emancipation from Hoffmann's 
control, traces everywhere remain of this peculiar 
humour. Heine, on the other hand, seems hardly 
the poet to fix the attention of a new-fledged 
collegian not devoid of some degree of originality. 
The biting sarcasms of Heine — his despair at 
human existence, and yet his love for it — by no 
means seem a fit school for the gentle Andersen. It 
must have rather been the sweetness of his style 
which led him to love Heine, for the latter, a pro- 
blem to himself, was no very safe guide ; and in 
his after-writings Andersen was evidently free from 
the peculiarities which marked his model's form of 
diction. But the fact remains that these three — 
and Walter Scott the least — had power over 
Andersen. In this country Andersen is chiefly 
known for his fairy-tales, but some of his journeys, 
and even his romances, would favourably contrast 
with more ambitious efforts. This, however, is a 
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biography, and not a criticism, and we very much 
doubt whether literary persons outside of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, will ever think it worth 
while to give much consideration to anything but 
the fairy-tales. These possess strong merits ; 
they put homely truths appealing to the heart in 
forcible lights by their grotesque grouping with 
animals, birds, and plants ; and as the indirect 
preaching of truths is ever more pleasing to readers, 
both old and young, than the ponderous or feeble 
forcible philippics of the professed moralist, they 
will continue to hold their ground upon merits 
they inherently possess. 

It is somewhat comical to find Andersen 
nervously anxious about his inexperience in cor- 
recting proof-sheets ; but, after all, it was only 
natural in a young author, who was not without 
his share of vanity. People, he tells us, laughed at 
his bad grammar, at the typographical errors, per- 
haps at the style and the subject ; but he adds, with 
nafve and unconscious humour, they did not seem 
to applaud the beauty of his diction, or the excel- 
lence of his sentiments. In fact, there can be little 
doubt that Andersen's besetting sin was that of a 
man who had fought his way upwards, step by 
step, from a very poor position ; and hence imbibed 
a strong dose of the irritability of authors. This, 
auspiciously for the unhappy writer, and still more 
fortunately for the reader, wears away after a time, 
and is succeeded by a period in which things are 
regarded from a more healthy light. But some- 
times this faculty of criticism, which everyone 
esteems himself to possess, was a little strongly ex- 
ercised. On one occasion a clergyman, himself an 
author, quarrelled with every expression in some 
particular poem ; every word was pulled to pieces, 
until even a little child of six grew attentive, and 
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said : * But here is one little word you have not 
scolded about !' pointing to the word * and.* The 
unconscious sarcasm of the innocent child was, it 
may be hoped, not lost on the critic, and might be 
usefully borne in mind by the professional slasher, 
like this clergyman, not without pretensions to 
authorship. 

After a tour in Denmark, by Collin's desire, in 
1 83 i,he visited North Germany, and sawLiibeckand 
Hamburg, visited the mountainous regions of the 
Harz ; and having, as it were, ascended the Teutonic 
Parnassus of fairy lore, and perhaps mysteriously 
received some secret from the Gnome King Tell- 
the-Neeps, or Riibezahl, returned in high good 
health to Dresden and civilization. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Tieck, whose able pen 
naturalized Shakspere in Germany; thence he went 
to Berlin, where he learned to know the gentle 
Chamisso, whose friendship he retained during life. 
He published his impressions on his return, under 
the title of * Shadow Pictures of Travel ;' but even 
then he was subjected to many jests from his per- 
secuting critics. One asked him why he spelt 
'dog' with a little ^ d' (all substantives in Danish, 
as in German, are spelt with capitals) j and he got 
out of it by saying it was a little dog he was writing 
about. But the fact is, the smaller the country, the 
greater the people of birth and title think them- 
selves, especially when they have a new appearance 
to tolerate. And Andersen had plenty of this kind 
of miserable insult, or worse petty patronizing, to 
endure, which, let us hope, he did with patience, 
and perchance with good humour. 

From 1828 to 1839 he supported himself entirely 
by his pen. Only one who has had to go through 
such an apprenticeship can fully understand what 
that may mean, and the Danish journals were then 

i>i 3 
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a poor resource for an author. Many things, by 
common custom, were never paid for, and original 
productions, often written with difficulty, were poorly 
remunerated when paid for at all. He was driven 
to write translations for the stage and opera- 
librettos. One obtained some success from the ex- 
cellence of the composer, afterwards well known, 
Professor J. P. C. Hartmann ; it was called * The 
Raven,' but survives only in part. He also wrote 
a text for the ' Bride of Lammermoor,' which at- 
tracted Weyse's attention ; and he was therefore 
asked to write a text for * Kenilworth,' which, how- 
ever, he was obliged to alter to a happy conclu- 
sion, not in conformity with the story ; it did not 
survive. 

All this time the critics were decidedly adverse 
to him, and he suffered much and earned little. It 
is therefore creditable to his courage that he did 
not swerve from his self-imposed profession. He 
next published * Phantasies and Sketches,* and 
another small book without any name. A little 
after this time he obtained a travelling-stipend from 
the amiable King Frederick VI., and again set 
forth on foreign travel, leaving behind him good 
friends not unwilling to say kind words for him, 
especially Edward Collin, the son of his original 
benefactor, and the author of a recent memorial 
work of great merit on Andersen's career. 

In April, 1833, he again left Copenhagen, amidst 
kindly words of parting from such men as Oeh- 
lenschlager, Ingemann, Heiberg, and Oersted. By 
way of Hamburg, he reached Cassel, and next 
directed his steps to Paris, where he saw Heine, 
Paul Duport, and Victor Hugo. The home critics, 
however, did not let him alone ; the first letter he 
had was a printed squib, postage unpaid, from 
Copenhagen, with some very unpalatable abuse. 
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He had not overcome the youthful author's bane, 
sensitiveness ; and he records that on opening this, 
he was terribly downcast. It was anonymous, and 
he never discovered the author. The squib is as 
malicious as well can be, and would interest no one 
on this side of the German Ocean. 

While in Paris, he was present at the fetes of 
July, and the first dedication of the Napoleon 
pillar in the Place Vendome. An old woman 
rushes up to him and hisses : * Ah ! they've put him 
up there to-day! To-morrow they'll tear him down 
again ! Ha ! ha ! I know the French people !' — a 
prophecy which has since been verified. He also 
mentions that when he went to the opera at night, 
the band was playing the music in the ball of 
Gustavus HI., where the king is shot, just as Louis 
Philippe and the Queen Am^lie entered, while 
Paris resounded to the tones of * La^Parisienne,* and 
the * Marseillaise,' and cries of * A bas les forts !' 
then newly erected. But in this sketch we have 
nothing to do with politics. 

Paris was evidently unpalatable to Andersen, for 
he speedily left for Switzerland, and set up his tent 
in a little town in the Jura called Le Locle, passing 
by way of Geneva and Lausanne to his destination. 
At Le Locle, high up in the Jura range, he wrote 
his poem of * Agnate and the Merman,' which, how- 
ever, met with but a poor reception at Copenhagen. 
There is little doubt, that at this time, the extreme 
susceptibility of Andersen was now beginning to 
be mixed with the gall of envy. However amiable 
Andersen became, in after prosperity, he did not 
know how to disarm forgiveness, or comfort himself 
by disregarding the jests and jeers of others. As apart 
of his character, this sensitiveness grows ludicrous. 
Perhaps he had not the patience which enables 
genius to wait for success in silence. He himself 

3—2 
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regards the ' Agnate * as the closing effort of his 
lyrical career ; on which it may be remarked, with- 
out much fear of contradiction, that actually at that 
time no career had ever been, in the proper sense 
of the word, realized. 

Fourteen years after he entered Copenhagen as 
a poor uneducated boy, friendless, and starving, he 
was now comparatively well educated through the 
benevolence of Collin, receiving also a pension from 
the King, with his favourite future before him, and 
about to travel under such patronage into the 
promised land of all poets and artists — Italy. But 
all this he was attributing to his own astonishing 
talents, and not to the true source. This part of his 
life, tinged with cynicism, is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. Another profound lesson of human life, too, 
was about to be taught him. When at Rome, in 
October, 1833, he received intelligence of his mother's 
death ; but he seems, in his biography, more com- 
forted at this event by the thought that she had 
died considering that he had become a somebody y 
than downcast at the fact itself. An honest bio- 
grapher is obliged to write this down, but with pain. 
New acquaintance with notabilities, and their in- 
fluence upon him, is all that we find after the 
announcement of this fact, leading us to the con- 
clusion that much of his enthusiasm was of the 
spasmodic kind, and with little real about it to re- 
commend it or him. He is more pleased with the 
apparent sympathy of Thorwaldsen and others with 
his literary trials, and soon enjoys life as before. 
In Rome he began his romance of * The Improvisa- 
tore,' in Naples he continued it. His diary of travel 
is now filled with those common impressions that 
poets and others delight to record of Italian scenery, 
antiquities, and associations. 

He was soon after this homeward bound by way 
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of Munich to Vienna. At the Austrian frontier he 
had an amusing adventure, very characteristic of 
the police of the empire. Of course his passport 
was required, and at the same time his name de- 
manded. He naturally replied, * Hans Christian 
Andersen.' * This won't do,* was the police officer's 
reply ; * in your passport you are named Jean 
Chretien Andersen, hence you are travelling under 
a false name !' And it took some time to convince 
the obtuse official that the Copenhagen police had 
merely, in conformity with the general custom of 
treating French as a universal language, translated 
his Christian names into that language. They 
examined all his private letters with suspicion. 
When they found his chapeau-bas^ what we call an 
opera-hat, they asked what it was. * A society hat,' 
said he. 'What society? Probably some secret 
society.' An ivy wreath brought from the Christ- 
mag festival at Rome was very alarming. ' Have 
you been at Paris V was the next query. * Yes,' 
was the reply ; and this was more suspicious than 
ever, in such a conservative country as Austria then 
was. The writer's own experience of Austria was, 
perhaps, not quite so bad a very few years after, 
and at a later time it is pleasant to be able to say 
that such an interrogation would appear ludicrous 
to the police themselves, more enlightened times 
having succeeded, in which the air has been purified 
from the very unpleasant odours of continual 
mares'-nests. Outside of Russia, anyone may now 
travel without molestation. 

At Salzburg, Andersen visited the house of the 
famous Paracelsus, the wonderful doctor of the 
sixteenth century, of whom many ridiculous tradi- 
tions were current. Of course he was told the 
ordinary tales respecting him, but, very wisely, did 
not believe them. After a short stay at Vienna, 
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Andersen turned his steps homeward through 
Prague and Dresden, and in August, 1834, reached 
Copenhagen. 

His literary activity at this time was confined to 
the novel * The Improvisatore.' The final chapters 
of the first part he wrote under the roof of Inge- 
mann, at Soro ; the second part was written in 
Copenhagen. It was received first in silence, 
afterwards with somewhat severe criticism, which 
the susceptible mind of the author did not fail to 
exaggerate. This timorous condition of mind 
continued throughout life, and to others is some- 
^yhat amusing. Even in his first journey in 
Zealand he was alarmed at the danger of the roads, 
* which went up and down.* As a young man even, 
he evinced symptoms of hypochondria, was afraid 
of being buried alive, and when he went to bed 
and to sleep, used to leave a paper by his bedside, 
saying : ' I am only seemingly dead !' These are 
curious traits, but are to be reconciled with the 
peculiar temperament afterwards so fancifully 
exhibited in the world-wide fairy-tales. 

In the end, however, 'The Improvisatore* was 
fairly popular in the north — i.e., in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany — but it presents few real 
features of enduring power. However, it was 
balm to his wounded vanity to find himself recog- 
nised by such men as Hauch and Sibbern ; the 
latter (not without some spice of sly but kindly 
sarcasm) lauded the young writer to the top of his 
bent. But Sibbern predicted (alas for prophecies 
of the kind !) that Andersen would ultimately be 
famous as an historian. Well, perhaps it was, in a 
certain way, true. His next work was entitled 
' O. T.,* and appeared in 1836 ; while in 1837 it was 
followed by * Only a Fiddler.' In this year he 
visited Sweden, and made the acquaintance of 
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Frederica Bremer, whose many stories are so 
well known by the translations of Mary Howitt. 

* O. T.' and * Only a Fiddler ' received the 
same slow recognition which seems to have 
ever accompanied his early works ; they were 
read and tolerated, and finally received more 
generous treatment at critical hands. It is inter- 
esting to dwell upon this early opposition, as it 
marks strongly a favourable aspect of Andersen's 
character. He was vain, it is true, but he was 
persevering ; and through all this struggle he was 
steadily supported by his firm friefid Collin, to 
whom he ever expressed a real and lively grati- 
tude. By the means of Collin, Oersted, and Count 
Rantzau-Breitenburg, he shortly afterwards, in 
1839, received a pension of 200 rixdollars banco, or 
about £21 per annum, at the age of about thirty- 
four. The death of King Frederick VI. delayed the 
production of another dramatic work on public 
grounds, but after the accession of Christian VIII. 
it was successful, and was applauded beyond the 
confines of his own country. The students of the 
University of Lund, in Sweden, presented Andersen 
with an address, in which they begged him to 
remember that they claimed the honour of being the 
first of foreign peoples who had thus approached him. 

About this time he published his * Picture Book 
without Pictures,' which added to his now de- 
servedly growing reputation ; and soon after, in 
October, 1840, he again left Denmark for Italy, 
Greece, and Constantinople, a journey afterwards 
described in his * Poet's Bazaar,' written after his 
return to Denmark in August, 1841. This book 
was divided into various sections, such as 'Germany,' 

* Greece,' ' Italy,' etc., and Andersen hit upon the 
novel idea of dedicating each chapter to some friend 
connected with his own career. Thus Count 
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Rantzau-Breitenburg, who had taken him by the 
hand on account of* The Improvisatore,' had * Italy' 
inscribed to him ; the Minister Prokesch-Osten 
and Professor Ross, of Athens, received ' Greece ;' 
* Constantinople ' was headed by the names of the 
Austrian Internuncio, Baron von Sturmer, and of 
the semi-Oriental poet, Adam Oehlenschlager ; 
the * Danube' chapter was dedicated to the two 
Austrian and Hungarian musicians, Thalberg and 
Liszt ; and the ' Home Journey ' to Miss Frederica 
Bremer and to the daughter of his benefactor, 
Collin, Madame Ingeborg Drewsen. The book 
was moderately successful, but he complains, with 
his usual petulance, of his Danish critics. The book 
has long since been accessible to English readers. 

At the end of January, 1843, Andersen again set 
out for Paris. An anecdote, not without meaning 
at the present time, may here be narrated. On 
his way he passed through Schleswig and Holstein. 
A chapter of his * Poet's Bazaar ' had been dedi- 
cated * To my countryina7i, the Holsteiner Professor 
Ross.' To his amazement he found tjiis repudiated, 
for the people spoke of the Danish King as only 
' our Duke.' Since then singular historical events 
have taken place. Passing through Hamburg in 
the spring of the year following the terrible fire, he 
passed many pleasant hours with Otto Speckter, 
who began to make humorous sketches to the then 
growing series of tales. This genial artist has since 
been renowned for the illustrations to Andersen, 
and is known throughout Europe. By way of 
Osnabriick, Andersen reached Diisseldorf, and 
thence by way of Cologne and Lifege, he entered 
Brussels, finally reaching Paris in the spring. 
Among his associates at this time he was much 
struck with the nobility of character §hown by 
Lamartine, and with the high art of Rachel. This 
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great artist had a library of * her nobility * in her 
rooms, comprising Goethe, Schiller, Calderon, Shak- 
spere, etc. After a brilliant stay in Paris, he went 
down the Rhine homewards. At St Goar he 
became acquainted with that delightful poet and 
noble man, Ferdinand Freiligrath, whose name is a 
household word in every educated family. By the 
latter, Andersen was heartily received, and his 
autobiography contained some characteristic anec- 
dotes of the genial poet. Afterwards, at Bonn, he 
saw Arndt, the veteran author of the celebrated 
* German Fatherland.* In a little untranslatable 
poem, Arndt spoke of Andersen as a * pious child- 
like northern man ;' perhaps as great a compliment 
as Andersen had ever received. He now returned 
home, and began in serious earnest to multiply 
those stories that have rendered him famous, 
and of which a competent critic. Dr. A. Meyer, 
happily said in 1846, that *The tales of Andersen 
in their fullest development fill up the ravine be- 
tween the art-tales of the romanticists and the folk- 
tales of ordinary people, as collected by the 
Brothers Grimm.' 

As an important intellectual event in the life of 
Andersen, it is proper to mention here that circum- 
stances made him acquainted, a little before this 
time, with the all-powerful influence of music in 
one of its rarest forms. He many times speaks of 
the influence of singers like Malibran and others, 
but it was reserved for him not only to hear the 
pure notes of that Northern nightingale, Jenny 
Lind, when freshest and sweetest, but to commune 
in friendship and intimacy with a lady whose moral 
excellence even transcended the marvellous gifts 
with which Heaven had endowed her. This may 
seem to some an extravagant mode of expression, 
but it is not beneath or beyond the truth. To a 
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poet's mind — and Andersen, despite his vanity, was 
a true poet — the very essential form of music can 
alone minister with any likelihood of producing an 
enduring effect, and it was therefore well for him 
that the noble voice of that delightful wonder of 
the world — it is impossible to use the word * singer,' 
smelling of the lamps and not of the violets — bade 
him progress in his career, and cheered him on his 
way. 

* That strain again ; it had a dying fall : 
O ! it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.' 

Andersen was entranced and semi-glorified at 
her marvellous gift of expression, and with charac- 
teristic gratitude many pages of his autobiography 
are devoted to a record of his knowledge of a lady, 
who, like himself when his sphere was revealed to 
him, had come from the home of faerie. This was 
a part of Andersen's life-preparation for his noblest 
creations — thus the natural songstress and natural 
poet both insensibly wrought together for the in- 
tellectual improvement of minds young and un- 
folded. The effects upon Andersen's mind, so 
strongly marked throughout that author's most 
enduring works, in his own words, are : * No book, 
no person, has wrought upon me with a better and 
more ennobling effect, as a poet, than Jenny Lind.' 

He had himself, in his * Only a Fiddler,' been 
able to move compassionate hearts. Its perusal 
caused a noble German lady to train, at her own 
expense, two miserable boys — mere waifs of hu- 
manity — to proficiency in the art of music, and 
rescue them from that brutal ignorance which has 
done more than anything to debase and retard 
mankind. But we must return to our necessarily 
brief biography. 
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In the summer of 1844 he again visited North 
Germany. After a short visit to Oldenburg, he 
set out on a pilgrimage to Weimar — sacred to the 
memory of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder — 
to make the acquaintance of the surviving members 
of Goethe's family ; but they were absent. He 
reached Weimar on the 24th June ; afterwards, as 
he says, this city was to become his German home. 
He was recommended to Chancellor Frederick 
Miiller, and through. him became known to and 
intimate with the Chamberlain Beaulieu de Mar- 
connay, with whom be was invited to reside. He 
was received by the then reigning Grand-Duke 
Karl Friedrich and the Grand-Duchess Maria Pau- 
lowna, and by the Hereditary Grand-Duke and 
his consort the Princess Wilhelmine Marie; he also 
made the acquaintance of Eckermann. On a visit 
to the Court, Andersen was innocently entrapped in a 
ludicrous manner. It was the season of flies, and a 
number of lime-rods had been placed to catch them ; 
but instead of catching flies they caught Andersen's 
hair, and he was obliged to withdraw, holding the 
rods in his hand, and have them cut away from his 
long fair hair, which had become entangled with 
them — not a very pleasant position for a poet, and 
a somewhat touchy poet, too ! 

However, his sojourn was not unhappy, and he 
speaks with pleasure of all that he saw and heard — 
the resting-places of Karl August, of Goethe, and 
of Schiller, all under one roof ! This week was never 
to be forgotten ; to the poet it brought enthusiasm, 
it foreshadowed fame, it showed that perseverance 
led to real goodness and enduring greatness. 

From Weimar he went to Leipzig, to Schumann 
the composer ; and thence to Dresden, where other 
companions welcomed him, among them the Nor- 
wegian, Dahl the painter ; Retsch, the great artist 
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who had illustrated Shakspere ; and Goethe ; and 
returned home by way of Berlin, whence, alas ! his 
old friend Chamisso was missing to him as to all 
others. Here, for an hour, he saw the gifted, way- 
ward Bettina von Arnim, a singular character not 
easily understood in England. By storm and wind 
he returned through Stettin to Copenhagen. It 
was now twenty-five years since, a poor and home- 
less lad, he had first wended his way to his native 
capital, and on that anniversary, the 5th of Septem- 
ber, he sat an honoured guest at the dinner-table 
of his King. 

It is a cardinal principle with the Danish royal 
family to encourage art, science, and literature (as 
it is with the Bavarian family to foster music), and 
one from which that family has never swerved. It 
was therefore equivalent, in one sense, to a patent 
of nobility that the mechanic's son should thus be 
invited to the royal table ; at any rate, it was suffi- 
cient to stamp him in Denmark, and of course else- 
where. English people, as a rule, do not understand 
the meaning of such a fact — it is analogous to, but 
not identical with, being presented at Court. Pre- 
viously, among the haughty nobility of Denmark, 
and more especially among the bureaucrats, Ander- 
sen was not * born ' at all. In fact, his position was 
worse than that of a servant in a family — even of a 
Danish noble family. This, however, had not been 
the first occasion of his having had an interview 
with the royalty of his native country. People 
even very much grudged him on a previous occa- 
sion a ticket to a royal ball ' for all classes,* and 
perhaps this had come to the King's ears. On this 
occasion he conducted himself with a quaint mix- 
ture of shrewd simplicity and egregious self-conceit. 
The narrative is best given in his own words, and 
is instructive in several ways : 
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' After dinner, tKeir majesties congratulated me — 
to say graciously, is to use a poor word — rather 
heartily, or sympathetically. The King congratu- 
lated me for having now endured and overcome 
everything, interrogated me as to my early struggles, 
and I related to him a few characteristic events of 
that time. In the course of conversation he asked 
me if I did not receive some certain annual income. 
I told him the sum — two hundred rix dollars banco 
(about £21), 

* " That is not much !" he exclaimed. 

* " But I do not myself require much," I replied, 
** and my writings also bring me in a little !" 

* The King entered with sympathy into my life 
and pursuits. 

* " You ought now to be better off than you were 
before !" he said, and ended our conversation in the 
following manner. " If I can ever be of any use to 
you, by furthering your literary ability, come to me." 

' At the Court concert in the evening, the King re- 
lated this conversation. My heart was deeply moved. 

' Later on, some gentlemen who had heard the 
remarks of the King concerning me, came to me, 
and reproached me with not having acted discreetly 
and allowed this favourable moment to evade me. 
" The King actually put the words into your mouth, 
that you should ask him for some further mainte- 
nance ; he said quite distinctly that what you now 
had was not enough for you, and that you ought to 
live better, and in more comfort !" 

* " How could I ?" was my reply, " at a moment 
when I was being treated as a guest — if I may use 
the expression — at a moment when the King and 
Queen treated me so kindly and heartily — seize 
upon a friendly expression and turn it to my own 
advantage ? Perhaps I was not wise to behave in 
such a way, but I can act in no other manner. 
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Should the King find that I require a larger sum 
than I have hitherto received, he will surely grant 
it me of his own instance." ' 

His shrewdness was rewarded, and in the following 
year Christian VIII. increased his annual pension, 
much to the monarch's credit. 

We must pass briefly over the next two years 
1844 to 1846. It is sufficient to say that in various 
ways he continued to work at his now distinctly 
recognised vocation ; and although he still encoun- 
tered some hostile criticism or chose to take friendly 
badinage for earnest hostility, yet these two years 
rendered his susceptible temperament somewhat 
tougher, and no doubt the vanity which never 
deserted him even in his greatest prosperity, and 
which amused his friends, led to a high pitch of 
self-consciousness. He especially dreaded the critic 
Heiberg, and was somewhat astonished when that 
professional critic treated his own severe strictures 
as a mere matter of business. It reminds one of 
Mr. Pickwick's indignation at the memorable trial, 
that his counsel should tell the opposing counsel it 
was a fine morning. 

About this time his really affectionate nature 
was much troubled at the death of Madame Collin, 
the wife of his greatest and truest friend : he speaks 
in unmeasured terms of the bereavement it was to 
him ; his gratitude to the Collin family was great, 
and it was not undeserved on their part. They in 
return have published a graceful volume about 
Andersen, from which much has been drawn in 
the present sketch. 

In a dramatic sketch, * The Flower of Fortune/ 
he had not been successful. Another piece, * The 
New Gossip Chamber,' made a hit at the time. It 
was anonymous, and a young critic rushed into 
Andersen's room full of excitement about it. 
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* Aha r said the latter, * I know who the author is.* 

* Who can it be ?* asked the critic. * Why, of course 
yourself ; your very manner betrays it. Go home 
and tell no one, for if you speak, everyone will 
guess/ While this piece was running, he saw the 
manager about his own piece, * The Flower of 
Fortune.' 'Ah,' groaned the manager, 'it is un- 
fortunate ; it is very poetical, but will not do. If 
you only wrote a piece like that other ; but you are 
a lyrist, and have not the humour!' *No,* said 
Andersen, ' I have not the humour !' It was played 
for a year, and after many years the anonymous 
author proved to be Andersen himself! When 
he published it among his works, Collin and Oersted 
had alone known the truth from the very begin- 
ning. Another harmless jest may be mentioned. 
He brought out a new edition of his early poems, 
with the motto, * " Poesy forgot is ever new." Jean 
Paul.' This was largely quoted as from Richter, 
much to Andersen's amusement, who had invented 
it himself. Once he wrote a bitter article on him- 
self and his works, and took it, as having copied it 
out, to a circle of his" friends. They all found it 
unmerciful ; but Oersted detected a subtle some- 
thing in it and taxed him with the authorship, 
which he then confessed. We do not mind abusing 
ourselves, as a rule, and can bear the truth — the 
bark and the bite — with easy equanimity. * He is 
a real humourist !' observed Oersted, and, confesses 
Andersen with great simplicity, * It was really the 
first time I ever knew it !' 

In October, 1845, he once more quitted Copen- 
hagen. His poet nature was uneasy ; somewhere 
he says that ' travelling is living,' and it is a phase 
of mind not unfrequently perceptible in such 
natures. He first went to Glorup to the estate 
of Count Moltke, and next to his native place. 
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Odense — native to him no more ! He could not 
even find the humble graves of his parents. All 
was changed ; he found no early friends there ; 
indeed, he had possessed none, and the few sur- 
vivors of his childhood's days had scattered them- 
selves over little Denmark. He passed to Hamburg, 
and once more saw the genial Otto Speckter, who 
continued his illustrations to the * Tales.' Speckter 
decoyed him on a visit into a strange house, per- 
suaded him to tell the children a story, and took 
him away. ' That is as it should be !* exclaimed 
the artist ; ' those children are mad about Andersen 
and his tales ! Suddenly Andersen stands in their 
midst, tells a tale, and is gone !' On another 
occasion a little boy had two tin soldiers ; he gave 
one to Andersen for his story to take with him, 
and it went ! Good little boy ! it was half of what 
he had ! Little Erich's soldier is immortalized in 
the story of * The Old House.' 

By way of Hanover he went to Berlin, and for 
the first time saw the great sculptor Rauch, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, Prince Radziwill, Savigny, 
and many others. He had on his first visit sought 
the Brothers Grimm ; the servant asked with which 
of them he desired to speak ? * The one,* he 
answered, ' who has written most !' * That must 
be Jacob ; he is the most learned !' said the ser- 
vant, and took him in. Jacob knew nothing of 
him ; he knew a collection of Danish folklore by 
Molbech. Fame had not penetrated thither. Jacob 
Grimm said : ' I will take you to my brother 
Wilhelm.' But Andersen, who had never heard 
of Molbech, turned, with a pressure of the hand, 
and fled ! A few weeks after this occurrence Jacob 
Grimm hurried from the landing-place at Copen- 
hagen to Andersen. * I know you now !' said he. 
Comment is unnecessary. 
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This time they met as old friends. And he also 
made the acquaintance of Wilhelm Grimm at the 
house of Countess Bismarck-Bohlen. Wilhelm only 
said, ' I should have known you before if you had 
only come the first time !' Tableau ! After this 
there was an explanation, and the Grimms and 
Andersen were as good friends as it was possible 
for two learned single-hearted men to be with him. 
It is somewhat amusing in the autobiography to 
find Andersen saying in reference to the veteran 
Tieck, who could have swallowed him intellectually 
like an ogre, * As a teller of fairy-tales I bent 
before him, the older master ; he was the first 
German poet who had pressed me to his bosom 
many years before, as if it were a consecration 
ceremony pointing out to us the same paths !' 

The excellent King Frederick William IV., ever 
anxious to recognise talent of any kind, invited 
Andersen to his dinner-table, and oddly enough he 
was placed next to the great Humboldt. Probably 
in Andersen's mind there might arise some idea of 
the contiguity of poetry and science ; but those 
who know better are aware that the Baron was the 
King^s Chamberlain, and it was the etiquette to 
put the new comer next to that official in order 
that he might commit no solecism in conduct. 
Afterwards he was received en petit comity at Pots- 
dam, and read some of his stories, for which he 
received, according to custom, the Cross of the 
Red Eagle, third class. 

He again visited Weimar, when he was kindly 
received by the Grand-ducal Family, and remained 
some time, meeting several people of note, amongst 
others Berthold Auerbach. The latter told him, 
when an intimacy was proposed, that he (Auerbach) 
was a Jew, upon which Andersen puts in the 
following delicious remark: * I smiled, as if belong- 

4 
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ing to the most ancient, one of the most interesting, 
peoples could possibly make any difference in my 
opinion !* 

He next went to Jena, Dresden, Prague, Olmiitz 
and Vienna, in each of which places he displayed 
his amiable egotism to the fullest extent ; and next 
by Trieste went to Ancona, and on the 31st March, 
1846, found himself again at Rome. In Naples he 
had a sunstroke. On recovery he started for Mar- 
seilles ; but a storm drove the vessel to Genoa before 
reaching Marseilles, and his arrival at the latter 
place was somewhat delayed. He travelled through 
Provence without many adventures, and in July, . 
1846, he rested for a time at the French town of 
Bernet by the Pyrenees. By way of Avignon he 
reached Lyons, and left for Switzerland, passing 
through to Frankfort and Weimar ; at Hamburg, 
homeward bound, the Order of the Dannebrog 
awaited him, bestowed by his own King's desire. 
Although this did not ennoble him, it was sufficient 
to stop the mouths of his detractors. At length 
he reached Copenhagen. King Christian VIH. 
was evidently a noble-minded man, worthy of the 
love of his subjects. It must have been a really 
enviable moment for Andersen to receive from the 
King a few lines in the album which already con- 
tained so many illustrious names. The King wrote, 
simply and truly, to the following effect : * To win 
for one's self by well-applied talent an honourable 
position is better than favour and fortune. These 
lines are to remind you of your well-wisher, 
Christian R. April 2, 1847.' The King knew that 
it was Andersen's birthday, and Queen Caroline 
wrote similar expressions of kindness in the same 
album. 

But more was in store for him. One day the 
King asked him if he would not like to see Eng- 
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land ? He replied yes, and that in the following 
summer he proposed to visit that country. ' You 
can have money from me/ remarked the King. 
Andersen thanked him, but added : * I do not re- 
quire it. I have received eight hundred bank 
dollars for the German edition of my works, which 
I destine for this purpose/ * But,' said the King, 
with a smile, * you now represent Danish literature 
in England, and therefore should live better and in 
better style.' * Oh, that I can do ; and if the 
money will not last, I will return home.' * At any 
rate, you will write direct to me, if you want 
money ?' said the King. * Oh no, your Majesty ! I 
do not want it now. It may be possible that, at 
some other time, I may require the grace of your 
Majesty more urgently ; now I must not take ad- 
vantage of it, for no one should worry others con- 
tinually, and I never like to talk of money. But 
will your Majesty grant me the privilege to write 
without asking for anything — not to the King, but 
may I write as to one of whom I am very fond ?' 
The King granted this request. 

In May, 1847, he again set out for the south, by 
way of Glorup, Odense, and Hamburg, and thence 
through Oldenburg to Amsterdam. Afterwards he 
took the railway to Haarlem and Haag, finally 
reaching Rotterdam, where he embarked on the 
well-known Batavier^ which he describes as a ' true 
steam snail' However, next day the Batavkr 
reached Gravesend, and afterwards London. His 
impressions of England were very incorrect and 
uninteresting. He appears to have been introduced 
to Lord Palmerston, Lady Morgan, and Lady 
Blessington ; but, as is the custom of our country, 
after being made into a little lion for a few days, 
he was dropped. Afterwards he went to Scotland, 
where he amused himself ; but his itinerary is tire- 

4—2 
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some to a degree. He was more at home in his 
own fairyland. On his return to London he re- 
ceived some attentions from Charles Dickens, who 
appears to have thoroughly appreciated the naYve 
simplicity of Andersen's character. He was dread- 
fully annoyed to find mention made of him in 
Punch. A careful search through the original 
volumes for 1847 shows it to have been a harmless 
piece of badinage to the following effect : 

' How TO GET AN INVITATION FROM THE 

Queen. — Herr Andersen, the Danish poet, has, it 
is said, been very properly honoured by an invita- 
tion from her Majesty, or Prince Albert, during the 
royal progress in Scotland. If we, as a poet, wished 
to dine with our sovereign — which, candidly, we 
had a good deal rather not — we should just throw 
off our allegiance, which we could not very cheer- 
fully do, and take out letters of naturalization in 
some dirty little duchy on the Continent. Coming 
home again, 'as the subject of some petty little 
potentate, with our. genius, which is not transfer- 
able, to back us, we should no doubt get invited to 
Buckingham Palace at least once in the course of 
the year, to say nothing of an occasional trip to 
Windsor or Osborne.' — Punchy August 28, 1847, 
vol. xiii. p. 78. 

He complained of this to Count Reventlow, the 
Danish Ambassador, who told him many people 
would only be too glad to have their names men- 
tioned in Punchy and soothed him by promising to 
speak to the Queen and Prince Albert about it 

He returned from England by Ostend, and soon 
reached Copenhagen. At that time there existed 
a humorous publication in Denmark, the Corsar^ 
edited by the poet, M. Goldschmidt. This paper 
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had made unmerciful fun of Andersen's English 
tour. He relates the following circumstance as 
occurring on the very day of his return : 

' I came to Copenhagen, and a few hours after- 
wards stood at my window, looking out. Two 
well-dressed gentlemen passed by ; they saw me, 
and stood still, and the one pointed up and said, 
loud enough for me to hear every word, " Look, 
yonder stands our foreign famous orang-outang T' 
Tliat was coarse ; that was malicious ; it reached 
my heart, and I never forgot it !' Andersen, in 
person, was very tall and thin, with disproportion- 
ately long arms, which, together with the fable of 
the travelled monkey, might have caused the ob- 
servation. The genial pages of Punch have never 
been stained during its long existence with any- 
thing so gross as this. 

As some kind of general recognition for the 
kindness he had received in England, he speedily 
produced a separate series of stories, which he 
entitled *A Christmas Greeting to my English 
Friends,' dedicating it to Charles Dickens. This 
Dickens acknowledged, as only Dickens could. 
At Christmas, 1847, he also published his fiction, 
* Ahasuerus.' Oehlenschlager, whose practical 
knowledge of literary art was perhaps unparalleled, 
wrote frankly to Andersen, and gave an unfavour- 
able opinion of it ; but of course Andersen did 
not agree with the very temperate observations of 
the great and matured critic. Goethe had long 
abandoned the idea of a fiction on this theme as 
being beyond him. 

The month of January, 1848, was a sad one for 
Andersen, for he lost a good and gracious friend in 
the person of his sovereign. King Christian VIIL, 
who died after a very brief illness. Frederick as- 
cended the throne, and war broke out with Prussia 
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respecting Schleswig-Holstein. This, however, has 
nothing to do with the present narrative. 

Andersen remained at Glorup in the late autumn 
of 1848. During the time he was there he com- 
pleted a novel entitled * The Two Baronesses/ It 
was fairly successful, and even conciliated his former 
antagonist, Heiberg, who highly commended it, 
saying the book was redolent of spring wanderings 
in the forest. Andersen was much gratified, and 
* the bitter was forgotten,the new good garnered up.' 

A national centenary festival took place in De- 
cember, 1848, in the celebration of which every 
Danish author had a share. Andersen was re- 
quested to write a kind of prologue to this festival, 
and produced his * Dannewirk of Art/ in allusion 
to the celebrated wall erected south of the town of 
Schleswig ; it therefore might be freely translated, 
the * Rampart of Art/ It was received well, but, 
under the circumstances of the time, repeated too 
often ; still Andersen thought it had * done the 
State some service.' 

The troubles in his native land seemed too much 
for him, and, characteristically, he sought refuge in 
foreign travel once more, and for a second time 
bent his way to Sweden. This time he entered 
that country by way of Gotaborg, or, as it is written 
in English, * Gothenburg.' He passed again through 
the magnificent Trollhatta Canal, and saw the 
falls. His impressions are recorded in his book, 
*In Sweden/ which in the year 1852 the present 
writer introduced to the English public. It was 
Andersen^s favourite book, and deservedly so."*^ In 
fact, the whole of his Swedish tour is better read in 
his own words, in that book, than in the commen- 

* Andersen mentions the present writer very kindly in his 
autobiography as having admirably translated "In Sweden/' 
and introduced it to thousands of readers. 
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tary contained in the autobiography. In the former 
we meet the artist, in the latter the man whose 
constant complaints evoke but little sympathy. 

Andersen was received in a friendly manner by 
Oscar I. of Sweden. As usual, we are given an 
accurate but somewhat wearisome account of his 
intercourse with this monarch, who in himself was 
a worthy and enlightened sovereign. It may be 
remarked here Andersen never could perceive 
that such personages merely treated him as they 
would receive and tolerate a person well recom- 
mended, who would interest them for the time 
being. He ever believed that he himself was 
sought out, being as obtuse as the ostrich in the 
sand. To his own merits of real perseverance he 
was ever blind. 

In 1850, to Andersen's great grief, Oehlen- 
schlager, Denmark's greatest poet and critic, died, 
on the anniversary of King Christian's death, the 
20th of January. It was a loss to Denmark, for 
this poet, in breadth of conception, belongs to the 
world's literary history. It was a loss to the friend 
as well as a blow to the artist. 

The next work Andersen wrote was a fairy 
drama, founded on Raimund's 'Diamond of the 
Gnome King,' entitled * More Pearls than Gold.' 
It was a highly successful piece, produced at the 
same theatre where * Old Shut-Eye,' or * Ole Lukoie,' 
was performed. The plot of the latter is well 
known by the fairy-tale of the same name. The 
first act was received with derision and noise ; at 
the second act, people left the theatre ; but when 
the third act began, attention was aroused — the 
main idea was caught — and the curtain fell amidst 
loud and prolonged applause. All classes joined 
in approval of this piece, the moral of which was 
just and good. It should be remembered that, in 
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Denmark, such pieces are favourite methods of 
national instruction ; hence the success or failure is 
actually of moral importance in the life of the 
body politic. 

At Glorup, in the summer of 1850, he completed 
the book already mentioned, and entitled 'In 
Sweden.' Portions of this book were undoubtedly 
suggested to him by the highly poetical treatment 
science had received at the hands of the philosopher 
Oersted, whose * Spirit of Nature' was likely to stimu- 
late the sensibilities of a mind such as Andersen 
undoubtedly possessed. ' The California of Poetry* 
was then a fresh theme, and has not been surpassed 
to the present time in any language. 

Peace was declared after the battle of Idsted, 
2Sth July, 1850, and the victorious Danes gave 
themselves up to rejoicing. The riding-house, at 
the royal palace of Christiansborg, was converted 
into a hall of victory. But amidst the many public 
festivities prolonged over many months, private 
griefs were destined to intrude. Andersen, early 
in 185 1, lost two friends within a single week, 
Madame Emma Hartmann, a lady of great musical 
talent, and H. C. Oersted, the philosopher. The 
burial of the latter was on the i8th March, 1851 ; 
the world lost a great man in Oersted. But spring, 
unpitying spring, must grow over graves and 
make these sad places new with Nature's garment ; 
giving with one hand what it takes with the other. 
The early part of 1851 was mild and balmy, even 
among the northern regions; hence Andersen 
sought repose amidst the glades of that Nature of 
which Oersted had so eloquently written, and which 
he so well understood. Andersen felt again the 
desire for change, and obeyed his impulses by going 
to Christinelund, near Prasto. 

It was the seat of Baron Stampe, then newly 
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married, and they playfully asked him when the 
stork, which plays so great a part in northern 
domesticity, would arrive. * Only wait till I come,' 
he as playfully replied, *and the stork will be 
there !* And no sooner had he written this, than 
two storks made themselves at home on the roof, 
and, as his conveyance rolled into the courtyard, 
these storks began nesting. But he soon returned 
to Baron Moltke-Hvitfeldt, at Glorup, and that 
sunimer beheld the last festival the genial Baron 
gave. 

Andersen made a pilgrimage to the battle-fields 
of the last war ; but what he saw on this occasion 
may be considered of a purely national interest; in 
the present essay there needs little to be said. 
Generally speaking, battle-fields are very unin- 
spiring, except to very young poets; to older minds 
they are fraught with sorrow, and sometimes with 
hope. He did not remain long, but winged his way 
to Germany. He found old friends at Leipzig and 
Dresden ; and the desperate feud between Den- 
mark and Germany, which had lacerated his tender 
heart, was over. Indeed, Denmark was even lauded 
for its energy and concentrative power. He was 
touched at finding an action of his remembered, 
at Maxen, a few miles from Dresden. Here, many 
years before, he had rescued and planted a young 
larch-tree, the roots of which were lying out of the 
ground : it was small enough to go into his pocket ; 
and it was broken. * This poor tree,' said he, * should 
not die;' and he sought and found a place for it. 
Now, on his return, after this war of kindred peoples, 
he saw it again. It had taken root, and shot up with 
stately branches ; and, during the war, no one had 
disturbed the inscription at the foot of it : ' The 
Tree of the Danish Poet.' 

Strangely enough, it had been protected ; for hard 
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by stood a stately birch, and the lightning in some 
storm had cleft and riven this, but spared the poet's 
tree. A fairy tale in itself after his own heart ! 

On the occasion of this last visit, it was the birth- 
day of Major von Serre, his friend, the owner, and 
a holiday was held around the spot. 

When he returned from this trip to Copenhagen, 
he received, on the birthday of King Frederick VII., 
6th October, 1851, the title of Professor. 

In the following spring he again went to Weimar, 
and was kindly received by Beaulieu de Marconnay, 
and also made the acquaintance of the famous 
Liszt, who was then chapel-master at Weimar, and 
contributed greatly to the further development of 
music throughout the grand-duchy. Wagner's music, 
that of *Tannhauser* and * Lohengrin,' was then intro- 
duced. Of these important compositions, Andersen 
writes that they did not please him ; * being written 
purely from the understanding.' But he admits that 
some of it carried him away, but it lacked the 
flower of music — melody. Liszt asked him what 
he thought of * Tannhauser ' afterwards, when the 
performance was over. He had been spiritually 
shaken, and could only murmur, * I am half dead !' 
* Lohengrin ' resembled a wonderful rustling, shriek- 
ing* groaning tree without flower or fruit. What 
he missed in Wagner's music was feeling — one, 
surely, of the chief charms of all music. 

From Weimar he went to Niirnberg and Munich, 
the city he declares ever the most interesting to 
him in Germany. He received an immediate in- 
vitation to dine with King Maximilian, who had 
continued the artistic taste of his predecessor, at 
the hunting-palace of Starnberg. Perhaps here, as 
at his own court, he would be better received for 
art's sake. On this occasion Andersen accom- 
panied the King on a sailing-trip, and they appear 
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to have had a conversation unusual between a 
crowned head and a subject. 

* The King invited me to sit next to him on a bank 
besfde the lake. He spoke of my fictions, of every- 
thing with which God had entrusted me; com- 
mented upon the wonderfully various fates of men 
who were here upon the earth, and of the comfort we 
ought to enjoy by a faith in God.' It was a grey- 
dark afternoon. *If the sun were only shining,' 
said the King, ' you would then see how bravely 
the mountains here can also flame.' * I have always 
good fortune,' replied Andersen ; ' and it will cer- 
tainly shine before it sets !' In a few minutes the 
sun broke out, and the Alps shimmered in glorious 
rose-red. 

From Munich he went through Switzerland to 
Milan, and he returned by Freiburg and Heidel- 
berg, and at the end of July he was again in Copen- 
hagen. The next few months were spent in a 
variety of literary pursuits of little interest to 
English readers. In 1853 the cholera broke out in 
Denmark, and everyone fled before it. * A Poet's 
Day Dream ' was this year published in London. 
The following year was again chiefly spent in 
Italian, Swiss, and Bavarian travel, as to which there 
need little be said. In 1855, on his fiftieth birthday, 
he concluded a new edition of his 'Life Story.' 
In 1857 appeared Andersen's novel of 'To Be, 
or Not To Be,' dedicated to Ingemann and Sib- 
bern ; and in May of that year he again visited 
England, this time as the guest of Dickens at 
Gadshill. On this occasion he saw Miss (now the 
Baroness) Burdett-Coutts, about whom a comical 
story, in relation to Andersen, is told. Miss Coutts 
invited him to her house to stay, and Andersen 
accepted the invitation. He had the peculiar 
fancy of lying with his head very high, but the 
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servants made his bed in the usual way, and when 
he tried to alter it to his satisfaction, the important 
ways of the servants frightened him; so he actually 
went to Miss Coutts with a complaint, and, accord- 
ing to Collin, she herself came and helped him to 
make the bed! This story is almost incredible, 
except for the good authority on which it rests. 
Andersen, on this occasion, spent but a short time 
in England, and never returned ; and, for some 
reason or other, his previous correspondence with 
Dickens ceased. 

Several years may now be passed over. An- 
dersen, ever uneasy in his own country, made his 
usual trips to foreign lands, and at last carried out 
his purpose of going to Spain ; but we find little 
in the records of his journey to interest the general 
reader. It would seem that the possession of 
European reputation had dulled the edge of ob- 
servation, and Andersen must have felt that, in 
fact, he was no longer young. Having taken the 
place the world was willing to assign him, there was 
not much more to be done ; and from i860 to 1863 
there is absolutely nothing important to be re- 
corded. At the end of the latter year, heavy times 
were rising up again for Denmark : King Frede- 
rick VII. was staying in Schleswig, at the Palace 
of Gliickburg ; very distressing rumours as to his 
health were in circulation, and they were founded 
on fact. The King expired in November, 1863, and 
the present King Christian IX. ascended the throne; 
and the new year beheld the terrible spectre of war 
stalking over the land. By February, 1864, the 
Germans had passed the Eider, and hostilities had 
commenced in right earnest. 

In 18.65, Andersen wrote another piece, entitled 
* When the Spaniards were Here.' The piece was 
not very successful ; the public mind was scarcely 
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prepared for a resumption of the national drama ; 
but this piece was frequently performed, while in the 
meantime Andersen had neglected his real vocation 
as an interpreter of fairy-land. His activity, how- 
ever, was soon resumed, and several tales were 
written about this time. 

He made another voyage to Sweden, and again 
visited King Oscar, who received him kindly ; he 
also saw other friends, and made some new ac- 
quaintances. But he soon returned home, and thus, 
almost peacefully for so restless a man, ended the 
year 1865. In 1866, the 31st of January, he again 
left Copenhagen, and speedily reached Altona, 
Celle, and the Rhine, passing to Utrecht, and 
Amsterdam, where he remained a few weeks, 
which he spent in art and literary circles. He 
next went to Leyden, the Hague, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp, Brussels, and Paris. Here he met Ros- 
sini, whom he had never met before. While he was 
talking to Rossini, an Italian prince came in, and 
the composer introduced Andersen as a ^poeta tedesco^ 
(German poet). The latter hastily corrected this 
by the word danese (Danish), when Rossini looked 
at him, and said : * But Denmark belongs to Ger- 
many r The Italian remarked that Denmark and 
Germany had lately been at war. At which Rossini 
smiled, and begged them to excuse his ignorance 
of geography. In April, Andersen went to Tours, 
and thence to Bordeaux. He had intended to go 
to Portugal by sea, but his constitutional timidity 
caused him to change his plans, and pass into 
Portugal by Spain, although that country was then 
in a state of semi-revolution ; he therefore went by 
railway through Burgos to Madrid. In May, he at 
length started for Lisbon, in company with a single 
passenger, a young medical man from Lisbon, in 
the diligence, the railway not then being opened. 
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They passed the Tagus, and in a few days reached 
Truxillo, the birthplace of Pizarro. At Merida 
they reached the railway, and his young compa- 
nion took him out to see what was to be seen — 
especially ruins dating from the Roman times — 
' but/ says he, * I was so tired, and wanted so little 
to see these grand affairs, that I stumbled angrily 
and with sleepy eyes to look at the old stones/ In 
a little while they reached the frontier town of 
Badajos^ where a night's rest and a good breakfast 
gave him strength to go on to Lisbon. At last he 
reached his destination, the villa of his friend, 
0*Niel. He remarked that the Danish ships in the 
Tagus had run up the Danish national standard 
— the Dannebrog — in his honour; but this is 
doubtful. His Portuguese journey, however plea- 
sant to himself, is of little importance to the reader. 
He finally returned home by sea, and was nearly 
frightened to death by the ordinary roll of the Bay 
of Biscay. After enduring nameless tortures of 
mind in his berth, he at last hurried on deck and 
found that it was all nothing ! We have spoken of 
his terrible fear of death before; this is another 
instance — he devotes a long paragraph to his sea- 
sickness, which from a Dane is almost laughable. 

At Bordeaux he went into a little bookseller's 
shop, where he saw a copy of the French translation 
of his ' Picture-Book without Pictures/ and asked 
the price. * One franc/ was the reply. * But it is 
old and worn ; that is the price of a new one.' 
' Aye/ said the bookseller, ' but it is out of print, 
and is by the great Andersen, now in Spain — it is 
greatly in demand.' His companion said that this 
was the * great Andersen' himself, so he was obliged 
to own his identity and part with his franc. 

He returned through Paris, where the cholera 
then was ; went by Cologne to Hamburg, where 
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the cholera was worse ; nearly fancied himself into 
the disease, and fled through the duchies to his 
native Odense, leaving for Copenhagen the next day. 

In 1867, Andersen again left Denmark to attend 
the Paris Exhibition. On this occasion an elegantly 
attired lady recognising him by his portrait, begged 
to be permitted to present her husband, a negro, to 
him. She spoke in a mixed jargon of Swedish, 
English, and German. It proved to be Mr. Ira 
Aldridge, the tragedian, who was at that time play- ' 
ing Othello au naturel at the Od^on. Mr. Aldridge 
died in the following August, in Poland. * I pressed 
the hand of the artist,' says Andersen ; * we inter- 
changed a few friendly words in English, and I 
admit I was delighted that one of the talented 
sons of Africa greeted me as a friend. There had 
been a time when I should not have dared to express 
myself thus. But those around me have by this 
time understood that this is not vanity, but simple 
joy at all the happiness which has befallen me — 
assigned to .me by fate as the boy of fortune; and 
my friends in the remotest circles will soon recog- 
nise this.' 

In the Exhibition, the Greek department was 
adjacent to the Danish court ; and in it Andersen 
had the pleasure to meet the youthful King George, 
whom he had known as a child. From Greece to 
Denmark was but a step, and he wrote a couplet, 
which was set up in large letters between the flags 
of the two countries. After a short trip to Switzer- 
land he returned to Copenhagen, to be present at 
the silver wedding of his sovereigns, on the 26th of 
May, 1867, after which he returned to Paris,and then 
went home. Odense, his native town, in Septem- 
ber, 1867, presented him with an address and 
citizenship, in which the poor mechanic's ragged 
boy of 1 8 10 is entitled ' Your High Wellbornship.' 
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Truly, nothing succeeds like success ! He was in- 
vited by this city rescript to receive his patent of 
citizenship on the 6th of December, and he arrived 
on the 4th of that month. On the night before he 
says he could not sleep ; he was too excited, both 
in body and mind ; his chest was bad and his teeth 
were queer. Alas ! he could not see that such a 
thing, so far as it was, was quite a natural result of 
the events of his life ; but the graves of his parents — 
quite undiscoverable — where were they? Where 
was the uneducated but evidently gifted father, the 
fond and kindly mother, whose protection was 
ever ready to still the boyish jeers against the 
weird and fitful little lad, now buried under royal 
favours, orders — European honours of every kind ? 
His reply to the burghers of Odense does not name 
these. No ; the Dagbladet of 6th December only 
says, * To-day State-Councillor Andersen celebrated 
a day of honour and joy in receiving his diploma 
as an honorary citizen of his native town,' and so 
forth. A telegram from the King arrived ; but 
grim toothache still * claimed him for her own.* 
The sublime and the ridiculous, as in his own 
stories, were here richly blended. 

We are now approaching the conclusion of this 
attempt to depict Andersen, both in his strength 
and in his weakness ; it is an interesting psycho- 
logical study, and one for which we need plead no ex- 
cuse. Every man who thus becomes public property 
is open to such a kind of mental dissection ; for it is 
both instructive for art and interesting to all man- 
kind, to know what kind of men wrote these infi- 
nitely tender books, and the true and the affected 
ought to be discriminated in the general character 
of such men. Setting apart his vanity, the charac- 
ter of Andersen evinces many good points — among 
these, gratitude to Collin, Oersted, and others, shines 
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forth with considerable lustre and with a steady 
flame; but we cannot help perceiving that this 
central flame was fed by an invincible spirit of 
egotism. Andersen comes first ; Danish literature 
and pride of country occupy less prominent places ; 
and despite the kindly flashes of wit and some deep 
artistically draped expressions of sympathy with 
humanity at large, there ever remains a strange 
tinge most painful to perceive. 

Properly speaking, any real- autobiography ends 
in 1869 ; other materials, gathered by a skilful 
hand, lie before us for his closing years, but they 
lack the interest with which they were invested by 
the author himself. That he continued to work, we 
perceive, but with his return to Odense, an honoured 
guest, the dramatic fitness of his life dies out. 
Many social triumphs awaited him, but they appear 
with faint outlines to others, however much he 
might have enjoyed them himself His singular 
autobiography, itself a phenomenon in literature 
as curious as BoswelFs * Life of Johnson/ albeit of 
a somewhat different kind, will not easily be for- 
gotten, and his self-portraiture will no doubt instil 
salutary lessons into the minds of others yet to 
come. Throughout the * Story of My Life ' there 
is a naYve self-assertion which, coming from a poet- 
ical temperament, fills us with surprise at its acute 
insight. As was said at the beginning of the pre- 
sent essay, he is no sombre Rousseau, but a lively 
and unconscious guide to a character of mingled 
intellectual strength and weakness. To sum 
Andersen up, he is a strangely lovable and yet 
unlovable man, and it is difficult to reconcile the 
undoubtedly deep and excellent motives of his 
writings with some of the singular expressions 
elsewhere used by him. But a gain to European, as 
well as Danish, literature he must ever be esteemed. 

5 
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His subsequent journeys add nothing to the 
fame he had attained, nor are they rife with anec- 
dote, as before. Child, as he ever had been in the 
darkest days of his distress, we find him when he 
fancied all Europe at his feet ; like a child, he 
imagined there was no other side to his fortune ; 
nor, indeed, was his star on the wane. The ' Child 
of Fortune,' as he was once termed, was to die sur- 
rounded by the good hap in which he had lived. 
For several years he continued his favourite trips 
to foreign countries, seeing new faces, and making 
new observations on the phases of human life. It 
may be as well, therefore, to say that his later years 
passed quietly on, so far as it was likely such a man 
could be quiet ; he somewhere compares himself to 
a pendulum, ever in motion. Restlessness in- 
creases with age in some temperaments, and yet 
Andersen was not physically old. His prolificacy 
in the literary way was huge ; he loved to write, 
and, as was said of another poet, * He lisped in 
numbers, and the numbers came.* But with foreign 
travel he could not dispense. He was ever flitting 
hither and thither throughout Europe, deeming his 
presence here and there of the greatest moment to 
mankind at large. 

In 1875, on the 2nd of April, the community 
of Odense placed an inscription on the house in 
which his earliest childhood had been spent. It 
was on his seventieth birthday, and it was inaugu- 
rated by a festival such as the north brings to her 
best-beloved. Music, eloquence, and good cheer 
abounded in honour of Andersen. His cup was 
full, and well-nigh running over. Congratulations 
from foreign lands were not wanting, and every- 
thing that could gratify the veteran author was 
accomplished. But the last scene of all was at 
hand. Andersen's health had long been failing, 
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and in June, 1875, he lay down at the Villa 
Rolighed, or ' Rest,' to die. On the 6th July all 
was weil-nigh over. Madame Melchior, his kind 
nurse, and Nicolas Bogh were with him. He 
parted with life unwillingly ; everything had been 
so fair for him ; he had no idea of departing. 
Even in this last illness he complained that there 
was nothing in the newspaper about him. For- 
merly, when he was ill, there was plenty ; now, not 
a word. 'But,' he added, 'perhaps quiet is best; 
yes, the best thing is to be quiet !' When Bogh 
told him he had to go on a journey, and should be 
away a month, he remarked : ' A month ! Ah, 
that is a very long time !' He took leave of Bogh, 
feeling that he would never see him more. On the 
4th of August, about eleven in the morning, he 
gently passed away, without a struggle. 

His funeral at the Frauenkirche, took place on 
the nth August. It was attended by the King, 
Christian IX., and all the highest officials of 
Denmark. Art and literature, diplomacy and 
fashion, were all represented around the coffin of 
the Child of Fortune. 

Thus finally does the Andersen of literature pass 
away into a dream, like some of his own fictions. 
His end was peace — his soul was stilled. 
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this exclamation. It would happen immediately if 
I were to begin here, as I intend to do, with : 'Rome 
has its Corso, Naples its Toledo' — 'Ah! that 
Andersen ; there he is again !' they would cry ; yet 
I must, to please my fancy, continue quite quietly, 
and add : ' but Copenhagen has its East Street/ 

Here, then, we will stay for the present In one 
of the houses not far from the New Market a party 
was invited — a very large party, in order, as is often 
the case, to get a return invitation from the others. 
The company awaited the result of the stereotype 
preliminary observation of the lady of the house : 

* Now let us see what we can do to amuse our- 
selves.* 

They had got just so far, and the conversation 
began to crystallize, as it could but do with the 
scanty stream which the commonplace world sup- 
plied. Amongst other things they spoke of the 
Middle Ages : some praised that period as far more 
interesting, far more poetical, than our own too 
sober present ; indeed. Councillor Knap defended 
this opinion so warmly, that the hostess declared 
immediately on his side, and both exerted them- 
selves with unwearied eloquence. The Councillor 
boldly declared the time of King Hans to be the 
noblest and the most happy period.* 

While the conversation turned on this subject, 
and was only for a moment interrupted by the 
arrival of a journal that contained nothing worth 
reading, we will just step out into the antechamber, 
where cloaks, mackintoshes, sticks, umbrellas, and 
shoes were deposited. Here sat two female figures, 
a young and an old one. One might have thought 
at first they were servants come to accompany their 
mistresses home ; but on looking nearer, one soon 
saw they could scarcely be mere servants; their 

* A.D. 1482-15 13. 
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forms were too noble for that, their skin too fine, the 
cut of their dress too striking. Two fairies were 
they ; the younger, it is true, was not Dame Fortune 
herself, but one of the waiting-maids of her hand- 
maidens who carry about the lesser good things 
that she distributes ; the other looked extremely 
gloomy — it was Care. She always attends to her 
own serious business herself, as then she is sure of 
having it done properly. 

They were telling each other, with a confidential 
interchange of ideas, v/here they had been during 
the day. The messenger of Fortune had only 
executed a few unimportant commissions, such as 
saving a new bonnet from a shower of rain, etc., etc.; 
but what she had yet to perform was something 
quite unusual. 

•I must tell you,' said she, 'that to-day is my birth- 
day ; and in honour of it, a pair of walking-shoes or 
goloshes has been entrusted to me, which I am to 
carry to mankind. These shoes possess the property 
of instantly transporting him who has them on to 
the place or the period in which he most wishes to 
be ; every wish, as regards time or place, or state of 
being, will be immediately fulfilled, and so at last 
man will be happy here below.' 

* Do you seriously believe it ?* replied Care, in a 
severe tone of reproach. * No ; he will be very un- 
happy, and will assuredly bless the moment when 
he feels that he has freed himself from the fatal 
shoes.' 

* Stupid nonsense !' said the other angrily. * I will 
put them here by the door. Some one will make a 
mistake for certain and take the wrong ones — he 
will be a happy man.* 

Such was their conversation. 
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11. 

WHAT BEFEL THE COUNCILLOR. 

It was late; Councillor Knap, deeply occupied 
with the times of King Hans, intended to go home, 
and malicious Fate managed matters so that his 
feet, instead of finding their way into his own 
goloshes, slipped into those of Fortune. Thus capa- 
risoned, the good man walked out of the well-lighted 
rooms into East Street. By the magic power of the 
shoes he was carried back to the times of King 
Hans ; on which account his foot very naturally sank 
in the mud and puddles of the street, there having 
been in those days no pavement in Copenhagen. 

* Well ! this is too bad ! How dirty it is here !' 
sighed the Councillor. * As to a pavement, I can 
find no traces of one, and all the lamps, it seems, 
have gone to sleep/ 

The moon was not yet very high ; it was, besides, 
rather foggy, so that in the darkness all objects 
seemed mingled in chaotic confusion. At the next 
corner hung a votive lamp before a Madonna, but 
the light it gave was little better than none at all ; 
indeed, he did not observe it before he was exactly 
under it, and his eyes fell upon the bright colours of 
the picture, which represented the well-known group 
of the Virgin and the infant Jesus. 

* That is probably a wax-work show,* thought he, 
'and the people delay taking down their sign in 
hopes of a late visitor or two.' 

A few persons in the costume of the time of King 
Hans passed quickly by him. 

' How strange they look ! The good folks come 
probably from a masquerade !' 

Suddenly was heard the sound of drums and fifes; 
the bright blaze of a fire shot up from time to time. 
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and its ruddy gleams seemed to contend with the 
bluish light of the torches. The Councillor stood 
still, and watched a most strange procession pass by. 
First came a dozen drummers, who understood 
pretty well how to handle their instruments ; then 
came halberdiers, and some armed with cross-bows. 
The principal person in the procession was a priest. 
Astonished at what he saw, the Councillor asked 
what was the meaning of all this mummery, and 
who that man was. 

* That's the Bishop of Zealand,' was the answer. 

* What has taken possession of the Bishop?* sighed 
the Councillor, shaking his head. 

It certainly could not be the Bishop; even though 
he was considered the most absent man in the whole 
kingdom, and people told the drollest anecdotes 
about him. Reflecting on the matter, and without 
looking right or left, the Councillor went through 
East Street and across the Habro-Platz. The bridge 
leading to Palace Square was not to be found ; 
scarcely trusting his senses, the nocturnal wanderer 
discovered a shallow piece of water, and here fell in 
with two men who very comfortably were rocking 
to and fro in a boat. 

* Does your honour want to cross the ferry to the 
Holme ?* asked they. 

'Across to the Holme !' said the Councillor, who 
knew nothing of the age in which he at that moment 
was ; 'no, I am going to Christianshafen, to Little 
Market Street' 

Both men stared at him in astonishment. 

* Only just tell me where the bridge is,* said he. 
* It is really unpardonable that there are no lamps 
here ; and it is as dirty as if one had to wade 
through a morass.' 

The longer he spoke with the boatmen, the more 
unintelligible did their language become to him. 
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*I don't understand your Bornholmish dialect/ 
said he at last angrily, and turning his back upon 
them. He was unable to find the bridge: there was 
no railway either. 

* It is really disgraceful what a state this place is 
in/ muttered he to himself. Never had his age, with 
which, however, he was always grumbling, seemed 
so miserable as on this evening. * I'll take a 
hackney-coach,' thought he. But where were the 
hackney-coaches ? Not one was to be seen. 

* I must go back to the New Market ; there, it is 
to be hoped, I shall find some coaches,' for if I don't, 
I shall never get safe to Christianshafen/ 

So off he went in the direction of East Street, 
and had nearly got to the end of it when the moon 
shone forth. 

* What wooden scaffolding is that which they 
have set up there?' cried he involuntarily, as he 
looked at East Gate, which, in those days, was at 
the end of East Street. 

He found, however, a little side-door open, and 
through this he went, and stepped into our New 
Market of the present time. It was a huge deso- 
late plain ; some wild bushes stood up here and 
there, while across the field flowed a broad canal or 
river. Some wretched hovels for the Dutch sailors, 
resembling great boxes, after which the place was 
named, lay about in confused disorder on the 
opposite bank. 

* But what's this ?' whimpered out the Councillor. 
He turned round anew, firmly convinced that he 

was seriously ill. He gazed at the street formerly 
so well known to him, and now so strange in 
appearance, and looked at the houses more atten- 
tively : most of them were of wood, slightly put 
together ; and many had a thatched roof. 

* No— I am far from well/ sighed he ; * and yet 
I drank only one glass of punch; but I. cannot 
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suppose it: it was, too, really very wrong to 

give us punch and hot salmon for supper. I shall 
speak about it at the first opportunity. I have 
half a mind to go back, and say what I suffer. But 
no, that would be too silly ; and who knows if they 
are up still.' 

He looked for the house, but it had vanished. 

' It is really dreadful,' groaned he with increasing 
anxiety ; * I cannot recognise East Street again ; 
there is not a single decent sliop from one end to 
the other ! Nothing but wretched huts can I see 
anywhere ; just as if I were at Ringsted, Oh, I 
am ill ! I can scarcely bear myself any longer. 
Where can the house be ? It must be here on this 
very spot ; yet there is not the slightest idea of 
resemblance, to such a degree has everything 
changed this night ! At all events here are some 
people up and stirring. Oh ! oh ! I am certainly 
very ill !' 

He now hit upon a half-open door, through a 
chink of which a faint light shone. It was a sort 
of hostelry of those times ; a kind of public-house. 
The room had some resemblance to the clay-floored 
halls in Holstein ; a pretty numerous company, 
consisting of seamen, Copenhagen burghers, and a 
few scholars, sat here in deep converse over their 
pewter cans, and gave little heed to the person 
who entered. 

* By your leave !' said the Councillor to the 
hostess, who came bustling towards him ; * IVe 
felt so queer all of a sudden — would you have the 
goodness to send for a hackney-coach to take me 
to Christianshafen ?' 

The woman examined him with eyes of astonish- 
ment, and shook her head ; she then addressed 
him in German. The Councillor thought she did 
not understand Danish, and therefore repeated his 
wish in German. This, in connection with his 
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costume, strengthened the good woman in the 
belief that he was a foreigner. That he was ill, 
she comprehended directly ; so she brought him a 
pitcher of water, which tasted certainly pretty 
strong of the sea, although it had been fetched 
from the well. 

The Councillor supported his head on his hand, 
drew a long breath, and thought over all the won- 
drous things he saw around him. 

* Is this the Daily News of this evening ?* he 
asked mechanically, as he saw the hostess push 
aside a large sheet of paper. 

The meaning of this councillorship query re- 
mained, of course, a riddle to her, yet she handed 
him the paper without replying. It was a coarse 
wood-cut representing a splendid meteor ' as seen 
in the town of Cologne,' which was to be read 
below in bright letters. 

* That is very old !* said the Councillor, whom 
this piece of antiquity began to make considerably 
more cheerful. * Pray how did you come into 
possession of this rare print .^ It is extremely 
interesting, although the whole is a mere fable. 
Such meteorous appearances are to be explained 
in this way, that they are the reflections of the 
Aurora Borealis, and it is highly probable they are 
caused principally by electricity.' 

Those persons who were sitting nearest him and 
heard his speech, stared at him in wonderment ; 
and one of them rose, took off his hat respectfully, 
and said, with a serious countenance, * You are no 
doubt a very learned man, monsieur.' 

* Oh no,' answered the Councillor, * I can only 
join in conversation on this topic and on that, as 
indeed one must do according to the demands of 
the world at present' 

' Modestia is a fine virtue,' continued the gentle- 
man ; ' however, as to your speech. I must say. 
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miki secus videtur: yet I am willing to suspend 
vay judicium! 

' May I ask with whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking ?* asked the Councillor. 

* I am a Bachelor in Theologia* answered the 
gentleman, with a stiff reverence. 

This reply fully satisfied the Councillor; the 
title suited the dress. ' He is certainly/ thought 
he, ' some village schoolmaster — some queer old fel- 
low, such as one still often meets with in Jutland.* 

* This is no locus docendi^ it is true,* began the 
clerical gentleman; *yet I beg you earnestly to let 
us profit by your learning. Your reading in the 
ancients is, sine dubio, of vast extent ?' 

*Oh yes, Tve read a something, to be sure,* 
replied the Councillor. * I like reading all useful 
works ; but I do not on that account despise the 
modern ones ; 'tis only the unfortunate " Tales of 
Everyc^ay Life *' that I cannot bear — we have 
enough and more than enough such in reality.* 

*" Tales of Everyday Life'*?* said our Bachelor 
inquiringly. 

* I mean those new-fangled novels, twisting and 
writhing themselves in the dust of commonplace, 
which also expect to find a reading public' 

* Oh,' exclaimed the clerical gentleman, smiling, 
' there is much wit in them ; besides, they are read 
at court. The King likes the history of Sir Iffven 
and Sir Gaudian particularly, which treats of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table ; he has 
more than once joked about it with his high vassals.' 

* I have not read that novel,' said the Councillor ; 
*it must be quite a new one that Heiberg has 
published lately.' 

' No,* answered the theologian of the time of 
King Hans ; ' that book is not written by a Hei- 
berg, but was imprinted by Godfrey von Gehmen.' 

• Oh, is that the author's name?' said the Councillor. 
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* It IS a very old name ; and, as well as I recollect 
he was the first printer that appeared in Denmark/ 

* Yes, he is our first printer,' replied the clerical 
gentleman hastily. 

So far all went on well. Some one of the worthy 
burghers now spoke of the dreadful pestilence that 
had raged in the country a few years back, meaning 
that of 1484. The Councillor imagined it was the 
cholera that was meant, which people made so 
much fuss about; and the discourse passed off 
satisfactorily enough. The war of the buccaneers 
of 1490 was so recent that it could not fail being 
alluded to ; the English pirates had, they said, 
most shamefully taken their ships while in the 
roadstead ; and the Councillor, before whose eyes 
the Herostratic* event of 1801 still floated vividly, 
agreed entirely with the others in abusing the 
rascally English. With other topics he was not so 
fortunate ; every moment brought about some new 
confusion, and threatened to become a perfect 
Babel ; for the worthy Bachelor was really too 
ignorant, and the simplest observations of the 
Councillor sounded to him too daring and phan- 
tastical. They looked at one another from the 
crown of the head to the soles of the feet ; and 
when matters grew to too high a pitch, then the 
Bachelor talked Latin, in the hope of being better 
understood — but it was of no use, after all. 

* What's the matter ?' asked the hostess, pluck- 
ing the Councillor by the sleeve ; and now his 
recollection returned, for in the course of the con- 
versation he had entirely forgotten all that had 
preceded it. 

' Where am I ?* exclaimed he in agony ; and 

* Herostratus, or Eratostratus, an Ephesian who wantonly 
set fire to the famous temple of Diana, in order to comme- 
morate his name by so uncommon an action. 
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while he so thought, all his ideas and feelings of 
overpowering dizziness, against which he struggled 
with the utmost power of desperation, encompassed 
him with renewed force. * Let us drink claret, and 
mead, and Bremen beer,' shouted one of the guests 
— * and you shall drink with us !' 

Two maidens approached, one wearing a cap of 
two staring colours. They poured out the liquor, 
•while a cold perspiration trickled down the back of 
the poor Councillor. 

' What's to be the end of this ? What's to be- 
come of me ?' groaned he ; but he was forced, in 
spite of his opposition, to drink with the rest. They 
took hold of the worthy man ; who, hearing on 
every side that he was intoxicated, did not in the 
least doubt the truth of this certainly not very 
polite assertion ; but, on the contrary, implored the 
ladies and gentlemen present to procure him a 
hackney-coach. They, however, imagined he was 
talking Russian. 

Never before, he thought, had he been in such a 
coarse and ignorant company ; one might almost 
fancy the people had turned heathens again. ' It is 
the most dreadful moment of my life ; the whole 
world is leagued against me!' But suddenly it 
occurred to him that he might stoop down under 
the table, and then creep unobserved out of the 
door. He did so ; but, just as he was going, the 
others remarked what he was about ; they laid 
hold of him by the legs ; and now, happily for him, 
off fell his fatal shoes — and with them the charm 
was at an end. 

The Councillor saw quite distinctly before him a 
lantern burning, and behind this a large handsome 
house. All seemed to him in proper order, as 
usual ; it was East Street, splendid and elegant as we 
now see it. He lay with his feet towards a door- 
way, and exactly opposite sat the watchman asleep. 
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* Have I lain here in the street, and dreamed ?' he 
exclaimed. * Yes ; 'tis East Street ! How splendid 
and light it is ! But really it is terrible what an 
effect that one glass of punch must have had on me !' 

Two minutes later, he was sitting in a hackney- 
coach and driving to Frederickshafen. He thought 
of the distress and agony he had endured, and 
praised from the very bottom of his heart the happy 
reality — our own time — which, with all its defi- 
ciencies, is yet much better than that in which, 
so much against his inclination, he had lately been. 



HI. 

THE WATCHMAN'S ADVENTURE. 

* Why, there is a pair of goloshes, as sure as I'm 
alive !' said the watchman, awaking from a gentle 
slumber. * They belong, no doubt, to the Lieutenant 
who lives over the way. They lie close to the door.' 

The worthy man was inclined to ring and deliver 
them at the house, for there was still a light in the 
window ; but he did not like disturbing the other 
people in their beds, and so very considerately he 
left the matter alone. 

* Such a pair of shoes must be very warm and 
comfortable,' said he; *the leather is so soft and 
supple.' They fitted his feet as though they had 
been made for him. * 'Tis a curious world we live 
in,' continued he, soliloquizing. * There is the 
Lieutenant, now, who might go quietly to bed if he 
chose, where no doubt he could stretch himself at 
his ease ; but does he do it ? No ; he saunters up 
and down his room, because, probably, he has en- 
joyed too many of the good things of this world at 
his dinner. That's a happy fellow ! he has nothing 
in the world to torment him. Every evening he 
goes to a party, where his nice supper costs him 
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nothing : would I could but change with him ! how 
happy should I be !' 

While expressing his wish, the charm of the 
shoes, which he had put on, began to work ; the 
watchman entered into the being and nature of the 
Lieutenant. He stood in the handsomely furnished 
apartment, and held between his fingers a small 
sheet of rose-coloured paper on which some verses 
were written — written, indeed, by the officer him- 
self; for who has not, at least once in his life, had a 
lyrical moment ? and if one then marks down one's 
thoughts, poetry is produced. But here was written : 

OH, WERE I RICH ! 

* Oh, were I rich !' Such was my wish, yea such 

When hardly three feet high, I longed for much. 
Oh, were I rich ! an officer were I, 
With sword and uniform and plume so high. 
And the time came — an officer was I ! 

But yet I grew not rich. Alas, poor me ! 

Have pity Thou, Who all man's wants dost see. 

I sat one evening sunk in dreams of bliss, 
A maid of seven years old gave me a kiss. 

I at that time was rich in poesy 

And tales of old, though poor as poor could be ; 

But all she asked for was this poesy. 
Then was I rich, but not in gold, poor me ! 
As Thou dost know, who all men's hearts canst see. 

Oh, were I rich ! Oft ask I for this boon. 

The child grew up to womanhood full soon. 
She is so pretty, clever, and so kind ; 
Oh, did she know what's hidden in my mind ;— 
A tale of old. Would she to me were kind ! 

But I'm condemned to silence ; oh, poor me ! 

As Thou dost know, who all men's hearts canst see. 

Oh, were I rich in calm and peace of mind, 

My grief you then would not here written find ! 
Oh thou, to whom I do my heart devote, 
Oh read this page of glad days now remote, 
A dark, dark tale, which I to-night devote 1 

Dark is the future now. Alas, poor me ! 

Have pity Thou, who all men's pains dost see 

6 
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Such verses as these people write when they are 
in love ! but no man in his senses ever thinks of 
printing them. Here one of the sorrows of life, in 
which there is real poetry, gave itself vent ; not 
that barren grief which the poet may only hint at, 
but never depict in its detail — misery and want : 
that animal necessity, in short, to snatch at least at 
a fallen leaf of the bread-fruit tree, if not at the 
fruit itself The higher the position in which one 
finds one's self transplanted, the greater is the 
suffering. Every-day necessity is the stagnant 
pool of life — no lovely picture reflects itself therein. 
Lieutenant, love, and lack of money — that is a 
symbolic triangle, or much the same as the half of 
the shattered die of Fortune. This the lieutenant felt 
most poignantly, and this was the reason he leant 
his head against the window, and sighed so deeply. 

* The poor watchman out there in the street is far 
happier than I. He knows not what I term priva- 
tion. He has a home, a wife, and children, who 
weep with him over his sorrows, who rejoice with 
him when he is glad. Oh, far happier were I, could 
I exchange with him my being — with his desires 
and with his hopes perform the weary pilgrimage 
of life ! Oh, he is a hundred times happier than I !' 

In the same moment the watchman was again 
watchman. It was the shoes that caused the meta- 
morphosis by means of which, unknown to himself, 
he took upon him the thoughts and feelings of the 
officer; but, as we have just seen, he felt himself in 
his new situation much less contented, and now pre- 
ferred the very thing which but some minutes before 
he^had rejected. So then the watchman was again 
watchman. 

* That was an unpleasant dream,* said he ; * but 
'twas droll enough altogether. I fancied that I was 
the lieutenant over there ; and yet the thing was 
not very much to my taste after all. I missed my 
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good old mother and the dear little ones, who almost 
tear me to pieces for sheer love/ 

He seated himself once more and nodded ; the 
dream continued to haunt him, for he gtill had the 
shoes on his feet. A falling star shone in the dark 
firmament. 

' There falls another star/ said he ; ' but what 
does it matter ? There are always enough left. I 
should not much mind examining the little glim- 
mering things somewhat nearer, especially the 
moon ; for that would not slip so easily through a 
man's fingers. When we die — so at least says the 
student, for whom my wife does the washing — we 
shall fly about as light as a feather from one such 
star to the other. That's, of course, not true ; but 
'twould be pretty enough if it were so. If I could 
but once take a leap up there, my body might stay 
here on the steps for what I care.' 

Behold ! — there are certain things in the world to 
which one ought never to give utterance, except with 
the greatest caution ; but doubly careful must one 
be when we have the Shoes of Fortune on our feet. 
Now just listen to what happened to the watchman. 

As to ourselves, we all know the speed produced 

by the employment of steam ; we have experienced 

it either on railroads, or in boats when crossing the 

sea; but such a flight is like the travelling of a 

sloth in comparison with the velocity with which 

light moves. It flies nineteen million times faster 

than the best racehorse; and yet electricity is 

quicker still. Death is an electric shock which our 

heart receives ; the freed soul soars upwards on the 

wings of electricity. The sun's light wants eight 

minutes and some seconds to perform a journey of 

more than twenty million of our Danish"*^ miles ; 

borne by electricity, the soul wants even some 

* A Danish mile is nearly 4J English. 

. 6 — 2 
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minutes less to accomplish the same flight To it 
the space between the heavenly bodies is not greater 
than the distance between the homes of our friends 
in town is ,for us, even if they live a short way 
from each other; such an electric shock in the 
heart, however, costs us the use of the body here 
below ; unless, like the watchman of East Street, 
we happen to have on the Shoes of Fortune. 

In a few seconds the watchman had done the 
52,000 of our miles up to the moon, which, as every 
one knows, was formed out of matter much lighter 
than our earth ; and is, so we should say, as soft as 
newly fallen snow. He found himself on one of 
the many circumjacent mountain- ridges with which 
we are acquainted by means of Dr. Madler's ' Map 
of the Moon.' Within, down it sunk perpendicu- 
larly into a cauldron, about a Danish mile in depth ; 
while below lay a town, whose appearance we can, 
in some measure, realize to ourselves by beating the 
white of an egg in a glass of water. The matter 
of which it was built was just as soft, and formed 
similar towers, and domes, and pillars, transparent 
and rocking in the thin air ; while above his head 
our earth was rolling like a large fiery ball. 

He perceived immediately a quantity of beings 
who were certainly what We call * men ;' yet they 
looked different to us. A far more correct imagina- 
tion than that of the pseudo-Herschel* had created 
them ; and if they had been placed in rank and file, 
and copied by some skilful painter's hand, one 
would, without doubt, have exclaimed involuntarily, 
* What a beautiful arabesque !' They had a lan- 
guage too ; but surely nobody can expect that the 

* This relates to a b6ok published many years ago in 
Germany, and said to be by Herschel, which contained a 
description of the moon and its inhabitants, written with such 
a semblance of truth that many were deceived by the im- 
posture. — C. B. 
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soul of the watchman should understand it. Be 
that as it may, it did comprehend it; for in our 
souls there germinate far greater powers than we 
poor mortals, despite all our cleverness, have any 
notion of. Does she not show us — she, the queen 
in the land of enchantment — her astounding dra- 
matic talent in all our dreams? There every ac- 
quaintance appears and speaks upon the stage, so 
entirely in character, and with the same tone of 
voice, that none of us, when awake, were able to 
imitate it. How well can she recall persons to our 
mind, of whom we have not thought for years ; 
when suddenly they step forth * every inch a man,' 
resembling the real personages, even to the finest 
features, and become the heroes or heroines of our 
world of dreams. In reality such remembrances 
are rather unpleasant ; every sin, every evil thought, 
may, like a clock with alarm or chimes, be repeated 
at pleasure ; then the question is, if we can trust 
ourselves to give an account of every unbecoming 
word in our heart and on our lips. 

The watchman's spirit understood the language 
of the inhabitants of the moon pretty well. The 
Selenites* disputed variously about our earth, and 
expressed their doubts as to its being inhabited ; 
the air, they said, must certainly be too dense to 
allow any rational dweller in the moon the neces- 
sary free respiration. They considered the moon 
alone to be inhabited ; they imagined it was the 
real heart of the universe or planetary system, on 
which the genuine Cosmopolites, or citizens of the 
world, dwelt. What strange things men — no, what 
strange, things Selenites — sometimes take into their 
heads ! 

About politics they had a good deal to say. But 
little Denmark must take care what it is about, and 
not run counter to the moon ; that great realm, 

* Dwellers in the moon. 
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that might in an ill-humour bestir itself, and dash 
down a hail-storm in our faces, or force the Baltic 
to overflow the sides of its gigantic basin. 

We will, therefore, not listen to what was spoken, 
and on no condition run the possibility of telling 
tales out of school ; but we will rather proceed, like 
good quiet citizens, to East Street, and observe what 
happened meanwhile to the body of the watchman. 

He sat lifeless on the steps ; the morning-star,* 
that is to say, the heavy wooden staff, headed with 
iron spikes, and which had nothing else in common 
with its sparkling brother in the sky, had glided 
from his hand ; while his eyes were fixed with 
glassy stare ,on the moon, looking for the good old 
fellow of a spirit which still haunted it 

* What's the hour, watchman ?* asked a passer- 
by. But when the watchman gave no reply, the 
merry roysterer took it into his head to try what a 
tweak of the nose would do, on which the supposed 
sleeper lost his balance, the body lay motionless, 
stretched out on the pavement : the man was dead. 
When the patrol came up, all his comrades, who 
comprehended nothing of the whole affair, were 
seized with a dreadful fright ; for dead he was, and 
he remained so. The proper authorities were in- 
formed of the circumstance, people talked a good 
deal about it, and in the morning the body was 
carried to the hospital. 

Now that would be a very pretty joke, if the 
spirit when it came back and looked for the body 
in East Street were not to find one. No doubt it 
would, in its anxiety, run off to the police, and then 
to the Hue and Cry office, to announce that ' the 
finder will be handsomely rewarded,' and at last 
away to the hospital ; yet we may boldly assert 

♦ The watchmen in Germany formerly carried with them 
on their rounds at night a sort of mace or club, known in 
ancient times by the above denomination, — C. B. 
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that the soul is shrewdest when it shakes off every 
fetter, and every sort of leading-string — ^the body 
only makes it stupid. 

The seemingly dead body of the watchman 
wandered, as we have said, to the hospital, where 
it was brought into the general viewing-room ; and 
the first thing that was done here was naturally to 
pull off the goloshes — when the spirit, that was 
merely gone out on adventures, must have returned 
with the quickness of lightning to its earthly tene- 
ment. It took its direction towards the body in a 
straight line ; and a few seconds after, life began 
to show itself in the man. He asserted that the 
preceding night had been the worst that ever the 
malice of fate had allotted him ; he would not fortwo 
silver marks again go through what he had endured 
while moon-stricken; but now, however, it was over. 

The same day he was discharged from the hospital 
as perfectly cured ; but the Shoes meanwhile re- 
mained behind. 

IV. 

A MOMENT OF HEAD IMPORTANCE — AN EVEN- 
ING'S * DRAMATIC READING ' — A MOST STRANGE 
JOURNEY. 

Every inhabitant of Copenhagen knows, from per- 
sonal inspection, how the entrance to * Frederick's 
Hospital ' looks ; but as it is possible that others, 
who are not Copenhagen people, may also read 
this little work, we will beforehand give a short 
description of it. 

The extensive building is separated from the 
street by a pretty high railing, the thick iron bars 
of which are so far apart, that, in all seriousness, it 
is said, some very thin fellow had of a night 
occasionally squeezed himself through to go and 
pay his little visits in the town. The part of the 
body most difficult to manage on such occasions 
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was, no doubt, the head ; here, as is so often the case 
in the world, long-headed people get through best. 
So much, then, for the introduction. 

One of the young men, whose head, in a physical 
sense only, might be said to be of the thickest, had 
the watch that evening. The rain poured down in 
torrents; yet despite these two obstacles, the young 
man was obliged to go out, if it were but for a 
quarter of an hour ; and as to telling the door- 
keeper about it, that, he thought, was quite un- 
necessary, if, with a whole skin, he were able to 
slip through the railings. There, on the floor, lay 
the goloshes, which the watchman had forgotten ; 
he never dreamed for a moment that they were 
those of Fortune ; and they promised to do him 
good service in the wet ; so he put them on. The 
question now was, if he could squeeze himself 
through the grating, for he had never tried before. 
Well, there he stood. 

* Would that I had got my head through !* said 
he involuntarily ; and instantly through it slipped, 
easily and without pain, notwithstanding it was 
pretty large and thick. But now the rest of the 
body was to be got through ! 

'Ah! I am much too stout,' groaned he aloud, 
while fixed as in a vice ; * I had thought the head 
was the most difficult part of the matter — oh ! oh ! 
I really cannot squeeze myself through !' 

He now wanted to pull his over-hasty head back, 
but he could not. For his neck there was room 
enough, but for nothing more. His first feeling 
was of anger ; his next that his temper fell to zero. 
The Shoes of Fortune had placed him in the most 
dreadful situation ; and, unfortunately, it never 
occurred to him to wish himself free. The pitch- 
black clouds poured down their contents in still 
heavier torrents ; not a creature was to be seen in 
the streets. To reach up to the bell was what he 
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did not like ; to cry aloud for help would have 
availed him little : besides, how ashamed would he 
have been to be found caught in a trap, like an 
outwitted fox ! How was he to twist himself 
through ? He saw clearly that it was his irre- 
vocable destiny to remain a prisoner till dawn, or, 
perhaps, even till late in the morning; then the 
smith must be fetched to file away the bars ; but 
all that would not be done so quickly as he could 
think about it. The whole Charity School, just 
opposite, would be in motion ; all the new booths, 
with their not very courtier-like swarm of seamen, 
would join them out of curiosity, and would greet 
him with a wild * hurrah !' while he was standing 
in his pillory : there would be a mob, a hissing, 
and rejoicing, and jeering, ten times worse than in 
the rows about the Jews some years ago — * Oh, my 
blood is mounting to my brain ; 'tis enough to 
drive one mad ! I shall go wild ! I know not what 
to do. Oh ! were I but loose ; my dizziness would 
then cease ; oh, were my head but loose !* 

You see he ought to have said that sooner ; for 
the moment he expressed the wish his head was 
free ; and, cured of all his paroxysms of love, he 
hastened off to his room, where the pains conse- 
quent on the fright the Shoes had prepared for 
him did not so soon take their leave. 

But you must not think that the affair is over 
now ; it grbws much worse. 

The night passed, the next day also ; but nobody 
canie to fetch the Shoes. 

In the evening * Dramatic Readings ' were to be 
given at the little theatre in King Street. The 
house was filled to suffocation ; and among other 
pieces to be recited was a new poem by H. C. 
Andersen, called * My Aunt's Spectacles ;' the con- 
tents of which were pretty nearly as follows : * A 
certain person had an aunt, who boasted of par- 
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ticular skill in fortune-telling with cards, and who 
was constantly being stormed by persons that 
wanted to have a peep into futurity. But she was 
full of mystery about her art, in which a certain 
pair of magic-spectacles did her essential service. 
Her nephew, a merry boy, who was his aunt's 
darling, begged so long for these spectacles, that, 
at last, she lent him the treasure, after having in- 
formed him, with many exhortations, that in order 
to execute the interesting trick, he need only repair 
to some place where a great many persons were 
assembled ; and then, from a higher position, 
whence he could overlook the crowd, pass the com- 
pany in review before him through his spectacles. 
Immediately * the inner man ' of each individual 
would be displayed before him, like a game of 
cards, in which he unerringly might read what the 
future of every person present was to be. Well 
pleased, the little magician hastened away to prove 
the powers of the spectacles in the theatre ; no 
place seeming to him more fitted for such a trial. 
He begged permission of the worthy audience, and 
set his spectacles on his nose. A motley phan- 
tasmagoria presents itself before him, which he 
describes in a few satirical touches, yet without 
expressing his opinion openly : he tells the people 
enough to set them all thinking and guessing ; but 
in order to hurt nobody, he wraps his witty oracular 
judgments in a transparent veil, or rather in a 
lurid thunder-cloud, shooting forth bright sparks 
of wit, that they may fall in the powder-magazine 
of the expectant audience.* 

The humourous poem was admirably recited, 
and the speaker much applauded. Among the 
audience was the young man of the hospital, who 
seemed to have forgotten his adventure of the pre- 
ceding night. He had on the Shoes ; for as yet 
no lawful owner had appeared to claim them ; and 
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besides, it was so very dirty out of doors, they were 
just the thing for him, he thought. 

The beginning of the poem he praised with great 
generosity; he even found the idea original and 
effective. But that the end of it, like the Rhine, 
was very insignificant, proved, in his opinion, the 
author's want of invention ; he was without genius, 
etc., etc., etc. This was an excellent opportunity 
to have said something clever. 

Meanwhile he was haunted by the idea— he 
should like to possess such a pair of spectacles him- 
self; then, perhaps, by using them circumspectly, 
one would be able to look into people's hearts, 
which, he thought, would be far more interesting 
than merely to see what was to happen next year ; 
that we should all know in time, but the other never. 

* I can now,' said heto himself, * fancy the whole 
row of ladies and gentlemen sitting there in the 
front row ; if one could but see into their hearts ; — 
yes, that would be a revelation — a sort of bazaar. 
In that lady yonder, so strangely dressed, I should 
find for certain a large milliner's shop ; in that one 
the shop is empty, but it wants cleaning plain 
enough. But there would also be some good stately 
shops among them. Alas !' sighed he ; * I know 
one in which all is stately; but there sits already a 
spruce young shopman, which is the only thing 
that's amiss in the whole shop. All would be 
splendidly decked out, and we should hear, " Walk 
in, gentlemen, pray walk in ; here you will find all 
you please to want." Ah ! I wish I could walk in and 
take a trip right through the hearts of those present!* 

And behold ! to the Shoes of Fortune this was 
the . cue ; the whole man shrunk together, and a 
most uncommon journey through the hearts of the 
front row of spectators now began. The first heart 
through which he came was that of a middle-aged 
lady, but he instantly fancied himself in the room 
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of the * Institution for the cure of the Crooked and 
Deformed/ where casts of misshapen limbs are dis- 
played in naked reality on the wall. Yet there was 
this difference, in the institution the casts were 
taken at the entry of the patient ; but here they 
were retained and guarded in the heart while the 
sound persons went away. They were, namely, casts 
of female friends, whose bodily or mental deformities 
were here most faithfully preserved. 

With the snake-like writhings of an idea he glided 
into another female heart ; but this seemed to him 
like a large holy fane. The white dove of innocence 
fluttered over the altar. How gladly would he have 
sunk upon his knees ; but he must away to the 
next heart ; yet he still heard the pealing tones of 
the organ, and he himself seemed to have become 
a newer and a better man ; he felt unworthy to 
tread the neighbouring sanctuary which a poor 
garret, with a sick bed-rid mother, revealed. But 
God's warm sun streamed through the open window ; 
lovely roses nodded from the wooden flower-boxes 
on the roof, and two sky-blue birds sang rejoicingly, 
while the sick mother implored God's richest bless- 
ings on her pious daughter. 

He now crept on hands and feet through a 
butcher's shop ; at least, on everj'* side, and above 
and below, there was nought but flesh. It was the 
heart of a most respectable rich man, whosd name 
is certain to be found in the Directory. 

He was now in the heart of the wife of this worthy 
gentleman. It was an old, dilapidated, mouldering 
dove-cot. The husband's portrait was used as a 
weather-cock, which was connected in some way or 
other with the doors, and so they opened and shut 
of their own accord, whenever the stern old husband 
turned round. 

Hereupon he wandered into a boudoir formed 
entirely of mirrors, like the one in Castle Rosen- 
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burg; but here the glasses magnified to an astonish* 
ing degree. On the floor, in the middle of the room, 
sat, like a Dalai-Lama, the insignificant 'Self of 
the person, quite confounded at his own greatness. 
He then imagined he had got into a needle-case full 
of pointed needles of every size. 

'This is certainly the heart of an old maid,' 
thought he. But he was mistaken. It was the heart 
of a young military man ; a man, as people said, of 
talent and feeling. 

In the greatest perplexity he now came out of 
the last heart in the row ; he was unable to put his 
thoughts in order, and fancied that his too lively ima- 
gination had run away with him. 

' Oh dear !' sighed he ; * I have surely a disposi- 
tion to madness — ^'tis dreadfully hot here; my blood 
boils in my veins, and my head is burning like a 
coal.' And he now remembered the important event 
of the evening before, how his head had got jammed 
in between the iron railings of the hospital. * That's 
what it is, no doubt,' said he. ' I must do something 
in time: under such circumstances a Russian bath 
might do me good. I only wish I were already on 
the upper bank.'* 

And so there he lay on the uppermost bank in the 
vapour-bath; but with all his clothes on, in his boots 
and goloshes, while the hot drops fell scalding from 
the ceiling on his face. 

* Holla !' cried he, leaping down. The bathing 
attendant, on his side, uttered a loud cry of astonish- 
ment when he beheld in the bath a man completely 
dressed. 

The other, however, retained sufficient presence of 

^ In these Russian (vapour) baths the person extends him- 
self on a bank or form, and as he gets accustomed to the 
heat, moves to another higher up towards the ceiling, where, 
of course, the vapour is warmest In this manner he ascends 
gradually to the highest. 
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mind to whisper to him, **Tis a bet, and I have won 
it !' But the first thing he did as soon as he got 
home was to have a large blister put on his chest 
and back to draw out his madness. 

The next morning he had a sore chest and a 
bleeding back ; and, excepting the fright, that was 
all that he had gained by the Shoes of Fortune. 

V. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE COPYING-CLERK. 

The watchman, whom we have certainly not for- 
gotten, thought meanwhile of the goloshes he had 
found and taken with him to the hospital ; he now 
went to fetch them ; and as neither the lieutenant, 
nor anybody else in the street, claimed them as his 
property, they were delivered over to the police- 
office.* 

* Why, I declare the Shoes look just like my own,' 
said one of the clerks, eyeing the newly found trea- 
sure, whose hidden powers even he, sharp as he 
was, was not able to discover. * One must have 
more than the eye of a shoemaker to know one pair 
from the other,' said he, soliloquizing ; and putting, 
at the same time, the goloshes in search of an 
owner beside his own in the corner. 

* Here, sir !' said one of the men, who, panting, 
brought him a tremendous pile of papers. 

The copying-clerk turned round and spoke awhile 
with the man about the reports and legal documents 
in question ; but when he had finished, and his eye 
fell again on the Shoes, he was unable to say whether 

* As on the Continent in all law and police practices nothing 
is verbal, but any circumstance, however trifling, is reduced 
to writing, the labour, as well as the number of papers that 
thus accumulate, is enormous. In a police-office, conse- 
quently, we find copying-clerks among many other scribes of 
various denominations, of which, it seems, our hero was one. 
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those to the left or those to the right belonged to 
him. * At all events, it must be those which are 
wet/ thought he; but this time, in spite of his clever- 
ness, he guessed quite wrong, for it was just those 
of Fortune which played as it were into his hands, 
or rather on his feet. And why, I should like to 
know, are the police never to be wrong? So he 
put them on quickly, stuck his papers in his pocket, 
and took besides a few under his arm, intending to 
look them through at home to make the necessary 
notes. It was noon; and the weather, that had 
threatened rain, began to clear up, while gaily 
dressed holiday folks filled the streets. ' A little 
trip to Fredericksburg would do me no great harm,* 
thought he ; * for I, poor beast of burden that I am, 
have so much to annoy me, that I don't know what 
a good appetite is. 'Tis a bitter crust, alas ! at 
which I am condemned to gnaw !* 

Nobody could be more steady or quiet than this 
young man ; we therefore wish him joy of the ex- 
cursion with all our heart ; and it will certainly be 
beneficial for a person who leads so sedentary a life. 
In the park he met a friend, one of our young poets, 
who told him that the following day he should set 
out on his long-intended tour. 

* So you are going away again !' said the clerk. 
' You are a very free and happy being ; we others 
are chained by the leg and held fast to our desk.* 

' Yes ; but it is a chain, friend, which ensures you 
the blessed bread of existence,* answered the poet. 
* You need feel no care for the coming morrow ; 
when you are old, you receive a pension.* 

* True,' said the clerk, shrugging his shoulders ; 
' and yet you are the better off. To sit at one's 
ease and poetise — that is a pleasure ; everybody 
has something agreeable to say to you, and you are 
always your own master. No, friend, you should 
but try what it is to sit from one year's end to the 
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other occupied with and judging the most trivial 
matters/ 

The poet shook his head, the copying-clerk did 
the same. Each one kept to his own opinion, and 
so they separated. 

/ It's a strange race, those poets !* said the clerk, 
who was very fond of soliloquizing. * I should like 
some day, just for a trial, to take such a nature upon 
me, and be a poet myself: I am very sure I should 
make no such miserable verses as the others. To- 
day, methinks, is a most delicious day for a poet: 
Nature seems anew to celebrate her awakening into 
life. The air is so unusually clear, the clouds sail 
on so buoyantly, and from the green herbage a 
fragrance is exhaled that fills me with delight. For 
many, many a year have I not felt as at this 
moment' 

We see already, by the foregoing effusion, that he 
is become a poet ; to give further proof of it, how- 
ever, would in most cases be insipid, for it is a most 
foolish notion to fancy a poet different from other 
men. Among the latter there may be far more 
poetical natures than many an acknowledged poet, 
when examined more closely, could boast of; the 
difference only is, that the poet possesses a better 
mental memory, on which account he is able to 
retain the feeling and the thought till they can be 
enibodied by means of words ; a faculty which the 
others do not possess. But the transition from a 
commonplace nature to one that is richly endowed, 
demands always a more or less break-neck leap over 
a certain abyss which yawns threateningly below ; 
and thus must the sudden change with the clerk 
strike the reader. 

* The sweet air !' continued he of the police-office, 
in his dreamy imaginings ; ' how^ it reminds me of 
the violets in the garden of my aunt Magdalena ! 
Yes, then I was a little wild boy, who did not go 
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to school very regularly. Oh! 'tis a long time since 
I have thought on those times. The good old 
soul ! She lived behind the Exchange. She always 
had a few twigs or green shoots in water- let the 
winter rage without as it might. The violets ex- 
haled their sweet breath, whilst I pressed against 
the window-panes covered with fantastic frost-work 
the copper coin I had heat^ on the stove, and so 
made peep-holes. What splendid vistas were then 
opened to my view ! What change — what magni- 
ficence ! Yonder in the canal lay the ships frozen 
up, and deserted by their whole crews, with a 
screaming crow for the sole occupant. But when 
the spring, with a gentle stirring motion, announced 
her arrival, a new and busy life arose ; with songs 
and hurrahs the ice was sawed asunder, the ships 
were fresh tarred and rigged, that they might sail 
away to distant lands. But I have remained here 
— must always remain here, sitting at my desk in 
the office, and patiently see other people fetch their 
passports to go abroad. Such is my fate ! Alas !' 
sighed he, and was again silent. * But what has 
come to me ? Never have I thought or felt like 
this before! It must be the summer-air that affects 
me with feelings almost as disquieting as they are 
refreshing.' He felt in his pocket for the papers. 
* These police-reports will soon stem the torrent of 
my ideas, and effectually hinder any rebellious over- 
flowing of the time-worn banks of official duties,* 
he said to himself consolingly, while his eye ran 
over the first page. * Dame Tigbrith, tragedy in 
five acts.' * What is this? And yet it is undeniably 
my own handwriting. Have I written the tragedy? 
Wonderful, very wonderful ! — And this — what have 
I here.? "INTRIGUE ON THE Ramparts; or. 
The Day of Repentance : vaudeville with new 
songs to the most favourite airs." Really! where 
did I get all this rubbish ? Some one must have 

7 
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slipped it slyly into my pocket for a joke. There 
is, too, a letter to me ; a crumpled letter and the 
seal broken.' 

Yes, it was a not very polite epistle from the 
manager of a theatre, in which both pieces were 
flatly refused. 

* Hem ! hem !' said the clerk breathlessly, and 
quite exhausted, he seated himself on a bank. 
His thoughts were so elastic, his heart so tender ; 
and involuntarily he picked one of the nearest 
flowers. It is a simple daisy, just bursting out of 
the bud. What the botanist tells us after a number 
of imperfect lectures, the flower proclaimed in a 
minute. It related the mythus of its birth, told 
of the power of the sunlight that spread out its 
delicate leaves, and forced them to impregnate the 
air with their incense ; and then he thought of the 
manifold struggles of life, which in like manner 
awaken the budding flowers of feeling in our 
bosom. Light and air contend with chivalric 
emulation for the love of the fair flower that be- 
stowed her chief favours on the latter ; full of 
longing she turned towards the light, and as soon 
as it vanished, rolled her tender leaves together and 
slept in the embraces of the air. * It is the light 
which adorns me,' said the flower. * But 'tis the 
air which enables thee to breathe,' said the poet's 
voice. 

Close by stood a boy who dashed his stick into 
a wet ditch. The drops of water splashed up to 
the green leafy roof, and the clerk thought of the 
million of ephemera which in a single drop were 
thrown up to a height, that was as great doubtless 
for their size, as for us if we were to be hurled above 
the clouds. While he thought of this and of the 
whole metamorphosis he had undergone, he smiled 
and said, * I sleep and dream ; but it is wonderful 
how one can dream so naturally, and know besides 
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so exactly that it is but a dream. If only to-mor- 
row, on awaking, I could again call all to mind so 
vividly ! I seem in unusually good spirits ; my 
perception of things is clear, I feel as light and 
cheerful as though I were in heaven ; but I know 
for a certainty, that if to-morrow a dim remem- 
brance of it should swim before my mind, it then 
will seem but stupid nonsense, as I have often ex- 
perienced already — especially before I enlisted 
under the banner of the police, for that dispels like 
a whirlwind all the visions of an unfettered imagi- 
nation. All we hear or say in a dream that is fair 
and beautiful is like the gold of the subterranean 
spirits ; it is rich and splendid when it is given us, 
but viewed by daylight we find only withered 
leaves. Alas T he sighed quite sorrowfully, and 
gazed at the chirping birds that hopped contentedly 
from branch to branch, * they are much better off 
than I ! To fly must be a heavenly art ; and happy 
do I prize that creature in which it is innate. Yes ! 
could I but exchange my nature with that of any 
other creature, I fain would be such a happy little 
lark !' 

He had hardly uttered these hasty words when 
the skirts and sleeves of his coat folded themselves 
together into wings ; the clothes became feathers, 
and the goloshes claws. He observed it perfectly, 
and laughed in his heart. * Now then, there is no 
doubt that I am dreaming ; but I never before was 
aware of such mad freaks as these.' And up he flew 
into the green roof and sang ; but in the song there 
was no poetry, for the spirit of the poet was gone. 
The Shoes, as is the case with anybody who does 
what he has to do properly, could only attend to 
one thing at a time. He wanted to be a poet, and 
he was one ; he now wished to be a merry chirping 
bird ; but when he was metamorphosed into one, 
the former peculiarities ceased immediately. * It is 

7—2 
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really pleasant enough,* said he ; ' the whole day long 
I sit in the office amid the driest law-papers, and at 
night I fly in my dream as a lark in the gardens of 
Fredericksburg; one might really write a very pretty 
comedy upon it/ He now fluttered down into the 
grass, turned his head gracefully on every side, and 
with his bill pecked the pliant blades of grass, 
which, in comparison to his present size, seemed as 
majestic as the palm-branches of northern Africa. 

Unfortunately the pleasure lasted but a moment. 
Presently black night overshadowed our enthusiast, 
who had so entirely missed his part of copying- 
clerk at a police-office ; some vast object seemed 
to be thrown over him. It was a large oil-skin cap, 
which a sailor-boy of the quay had thrown over the 
struggling bird ; a coarse hand sought its way care- 
fully in under the broad rim, and seized the clerk 
over the back and wings. In the first moment of 
fear, he called, indeed, as loud as he could : * You 
impudent little blackguard ! I am a copying- 
clerk of the police-office ; and you know you cannot 
insult any belonging to the constabulary force with- 
out a chastisement. Besides, you good-for-nothing 
rascal, it is strictly forbidden to catch birds in the 
royal gardens of Fredericksburg ; but your blue 
uniform betrays where you come from." This fine 
tirade sounded, however, to the sailor-boy like a 
mere * Pip-pi-pi.' He gave the noisy bird a knock 
on his beak, and walked on. 

He was soon met by two schoolboys of the upper 
class— that is to say as individuals — for with regard 
to learning they werein the lowest class in the school, 
and they bought the stupid bird. So the copying- 
clerk came to Copenhagen as guest, or rather as 
prisoner, in a family living in Gother Street. 

* Tis well that Tm dreaming/ said the clerk, * or 
I really should get angry. First, I was a poet ; 
now sold for a few pence, as a lark ; no doubt it 
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was that wretched poetical nature which has meta- 
morphosed me into such a poor harmless little 
creature. It is really pitiable, particularly when 
one gets into the hands of a little blackguard, perfect 
in all sorts of cruelty to animals : all I should like 
to know is, how the story will end.* 

The two schoolboys, the proprietors now of the 
transformed Clerk, carried him into an elegant room. 
A stout stately dame received them with a smile ; 
but she expressed much dissatisfaction that a com- 
mon field-bird, as she called the Lark, should appear 
in such high society. For to day, however, she 
would allow it ; and they must shut him in the 
empty cage that was standing in the window. 
' Perhaps he will amuse my good Polly,' added the 
lady, looking with a benignant smile at a large green 
parrot that swung himself backwards and forwards 
most comfortably in his ring, inside a magnificent 
brass-wired cage. * To-day is Polly's birth-day,* 
said she with stupid simplicity; *and the little 
brown field-bird must wish him joy.* 

Mr. Polly uttered not a syllable in reply, but 
swung to and fro with dignified condescension ; 
while a pretty canary, as yellow as gold, that had 
lately been brought from his sunny fragrant home, 
began to sing aloud. 

' Noisy creature ! will you be quiet?* screamed the 
lady of the house, covering the cage with an em- 
broidered white pocket-handkerchief 

• Chirpi chirp, chirp !* sighed he ; * that was a 
dreadful snow-storm !' and he sighed again, and was 
silent. 

The Copying-clerk, or, as the lady said, the brown 
field-bird, was put into a small cage, close to the 
canary, and not far from * my good Polly.* The 
only human sounds that the Parrot could bawl out 
were, * Come, let us be men !' Everything else that 
he said was as unintelligible to everybody as the chirp- 
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ing of the Canary except to the Clerk, who was now 
a bird too ; he understood his companion perfectly. 

* I flew about beneath the green palms and the 
blossoming almond trees/ sang the Canary ; * I flew 
around, with my brothers and sisters, over the beau- 
tiful flowers, and over the glassy lakes, where the 
bright water-plants nodded to me from below. 
There, too, I saw many splendidly dressed parro- 
quets, that told the drollest stories and the wildest 
fairy-tales, without end.' 

' Oh ! those were uncouth birds,' answered the 
Parrot. * They had no education, and talked of 
whatever came into their head. If my mistress 
and all her friends can laugh at what I say, so may 
you too, I should think. It is a great fault to have 
no taste for what is witty or amusing — come, let us 
be men !' 

* Ah, have you no remembrance of love for the 
charming maidens that danced beneath the out- 
spread tents beside the bright fragrant flowers? 
Do you no longer remember the sweet fruits, and 
the cooling juice in the wild plants of our never-to- 
be-forgotten home ?' said the former inhabitant of 
the Canary Isles, continuing his dithyrambic. 

* Oh, ytSy said the Parrot ; ' but I am far better 
off here. I am well fed, and get friendly treatment. 
I know I am a clever fellow ; and that is all I care 
about. Come, let us be men ! You are of a poetical 
nature, as it is called ; I, on the contrary, possess 
profound knowledge and inexhaustible wit. You 
have genius ; but clear-sighted, calm discretion does 
not take such lofty flights, and utter such high natu- 
ral tones. For this they have covered you over — 
they never do the like to me ; for I cost more. 
Besides, they are afraid of my beak ; and I have 
always a witty answer at hand. Come, let us be 
men !' 

* O warm, spicy land of my birth,' sang the Canary- 
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bird ; * I will sing of thy dark-green bowers, of the 
calm bays where the pendent boughs kiss the surface 
of the water ; I will sing of the rejoicing of all my 
brothers and sisters where the cactus grows in wanton 
luxuriance.' 

* Spare us your elegiac tones/ said the Parrot gigg- 
ling. * Rather speak of something at which one 
may laugh heartily. Laughing is an infallible sign 
of the highest degree of mental development. Can 
a dog or a horse laugh } No, but they can cry. 
The gift of laughing was given to man alone. Ha! 
ha ! ha !' screamed Polly, and added his stereotype 
witticism, ' Come, let us be men !* 

* Poor little Danish grey-bird,' said the Canary ; 
* you have been caught too. It is, no doubt, cold 
enough in your woods, but there at least is the breath 
of liberty ; therefore fly away. In the hurry they have 
forgotten to shut your cage, and the upper window 
is open. Fly, my friend ; fly away. Farewell !' 

Instinctively the Clerk obeyed; with a few strokes 
of his wings he was out of the cage; but at the same 
moment the door, which was only ajar, and which 
led to the next room, began to creak, and supple 
and creeping came the large tom-cat into the room, 
and began to pursue him. The frightened Canary 
fluttered about in his cage ; the Parrot flapped his 
wings, and cried, 'Come, let us be men!' The Clerk 
felt a mortal fright, and flew through the window, 
far away over the houses and streets. At last he 
was forced to rest a little. 

The neighbouring house had a something familiar 
about it : a window stood open ; he flew in ; it was his 
own room. He perched upon the table. 

' Come, let us be men !' said he, involuntarily imi- 
tating the chatter of the Parrot, and at the same 
moment he was again a copying-clerk ; but he was 
sitting in the middle of the table. 

* How did I get up here,* cried he, 'and so buried 
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in sleep, too ? After all, that was a very unpleasant, 
disagreeable dream that haunted me ! The whole 
story is nothing but silly, stupid nonsense !* 



VL 

THE BEST THAT THE GOLOSHES GAVE. 

The following day, early in the morning, while the 
Clerk was still in bed, someone knocked at his door. 
It was his neighbour, a young divine, who lived on 
the same floor. He walked in. 

* Lend me your goloshes,' said he ; * it is so wet 
in the garden, though the sun is shining most in- 
vitingly. I should like to go out a little.' 

He got the goloshes, and was soon below in a 
little garden, where, between two immense walls, 
a plum-tree and an apple-tree were standing. Even 
such a little garden as this was considered in the 
metropolis of Copenhagen as a great luxury. 

The young man wandered up and down the nar- 
row paths, as well as the prescribed limits would 
allow ; the clock struck six ; without was heard the 
horn of a post-boy. 

* To travel ! To travel !' exclaimed he, overcome 
by most painful and passionate remembrances ; 
* that is the happiest thing in the world ! that is the 
highest aim of all my wishes ! Then at last would 
the agonising restlessness be allayed which destroys 
my existence ! But it must be far, far away ! I 
would behold magnificent Switzerland; I would 
travel to Italy, and ' 

It was a good thing that the power. of the goloshes 
worked as instantaneously as lightning in a powder- 
magazine would do, otherwise the poor man with 
his overstrained wishes would have travelled about 
the world too much for himself, as well as for us. 
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In short, he was travelling. He was in the middle 
of Switzerland, but packed up with eight other pas- 
sengers in the inside of an eternally creaking dili- 
gence ; his head ached till it almost split, his wearied 
neck could hardly bear the heavy load, and his feet, 
pinched by his torturing boots, were terribly swollen. 
He was in an intermediate state between sleeping 
and waking; at variance with himself, with his 
company, with the country, and with the Govern- 
nient. In his right pocket he had his letter of credit, 
in the left his passport, and in a small leathern purse 
some double louis-d*or, carefully sewn up in the 
bosom of his waistcoat Every dream proclaimed 
that one or the other of these valuables was lost ; 
wherefore he started up as in a fever ; and the first 
movement which his hand made described a magic 
triangle from the right pocket to the left, and then 
up towards the bosom, to feel if he had them all safe 
or not. From the roof inside the carriage, umbrellas, 
walking-sticks, hats, and jsundry other articles were 
depending, and hindered the view, which was par- 
ticularly imposing. He now endeavoured as well as 
he was able to dispel his gloom, which was caused 
by outward chance circumstances merely, and on 
the bosom of nature imbibe the milk of purest 
human enjoyment. 

Grand, solemn, and dark was the whole landscape 
around. The gigantic pine-forests on the pointed 
crags seemed almost like little tufts of heather, 
coloured by the surrounding clouds. It began to 
snow ; a cold wind blew and roared as though it 
were seeking a bride. 

' Augh !' sighed he, * were we only on the other 
side the Alps, then we should have summer, and I 
could get my letters of credit cashed. The anxiety 
I feel about them prevents me enjoying Switzer- 
land. Were I but on the other side V 
And so saying, he was on the other side in Italy, 
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between Florence and Rome. Lake Thracymcne, 
illumined by the evening sun, lay like flaming gold 
between the dark-blue mountain-ridges; here, where 
Hannibal defeated Flaminius, the rivers now held 
each other in their green embraces ; lovely, half- 
naked children tended a herd of black swine be- 
neath a group of fragrant laurel-trees, hard by the 
road-side. Could we render this inimitable picture 
properly, then would everybody exclaim, 'Beautiful, 
unparalleled Italy !' But neither the young divine 
said so, nor anyone of his grumbling companions in 
the coach of the vetturino. 

The poisonous flies and gnats swarmed around by 
thousands ; in vain one waved myrtle-branches 
about like mad : the audacious insect population 
did not cease to sting ; nor was there a single per- 
son in the well-crammed carriage whose face was 
not swollen and sore from their ravenous bites. 
The poor horses, tortured almost to death, suffered 
most from this truly Egyptian plague; the flies 
alighted upon them in large disgusting swarms ; 
and if the coachman got down and scraped them 
off*, hardly a minute elapsed before they were there 
again. The sun now set : a freezing cold, though 
of short duration, pervaded the whole creation ; it 
was like a horrid gust coming from a burial-vault 
on a warm summer's day ; but all around the 
mountains retained that wonderful green tone which 
we see in some old pictures, and which, should we 
not have seen a similar play of colour in the South, 
we declare at once to be unnatural. It was a 
glorious prospect ; but the stomach was empty, the 
body tired : all that the heart cared and longed for 
was good night-quarters ; yet how would they be ? 
For these one looked much more anxiously than 
for the charms of nature, which everywhere were so 
profusely displayed. 

The road led through an olive-grove, and here the 
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solitary inn was situated. Ten or twelve crippled 
beggars had encamped outside. The healthiest of 
them resembled, to use an expression of Marryat's, 

* Hunger's eldest son when he had come of age.* 

* Eccellenza, miserabili !' sighed they, thrusting forth 
their deformed limbs to view. Even the hostess, 
with bare feet, uncombed hair, and dressed in a 
garment of doubtful colour, received the guests 
grumblingly. The doors were fastened with a loop 
of string ; the floor of the rooms presented a stone 
pavement half torn up ; bats fluttered wildly about 
the ceiling ; and as to the smell therein — no — that 
was beyond description. 

* You had better lay the cloth below in the stable,' 
said one of the travellers ; ' there, at all events, one 
knows what one is breathing.' 

The windows were quickly opened, to let in a 
little fresh air. Quicker, however, than the breeze, 
the withered sallow arms of the beggars were thrust 
in, accompanied by the eternal whine of 'Miserabili, 
miserabili, eccellenza !' On the walls were displayed 
innumerable inscriptions, written in nearly every 
language of Europe, some in verse, some in 
prose, most of them not very laudatory of * bella 
Italia/ 

The meal was served. It consisted of a soup of 
salted water, seasoned with pepper and rancid oil. 
The last ingredient played a very prominent part in 
the salad; stale eggs and roasted cocks-combs fur- 
nished the grand dish of the repast; the wine even 
was not without a disgusting taste — it was like a 
medicinal draught. 

At night the boxes and other effects of the pas- 
sengers were placed against the ricketty doors. 
One of the travellers kept watch, while the others 
slept. The sentry was our young divine. How 
close it was in the chamber ! The heat oppressive 
to suffocation — the gnats hummed and stung un- 
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ceasingly — the * miserabili ' without whined and 
moaned in their sleep. 

* Travelling would be agreeable enough,' said he, 
groaning, * if one only had no body, or could send it 
to rest while the spirit went on its pilgrimage un- 
hindered, whither the voice within might call it. 
Wherever I go, I am pursued by a longing that is 
insatiable — ^that I cannot explain to myself, and that 
tears my very heart. I want something better than 
what is but momentary — than what is fled in an in- 
stant. But what is it, and where is it to be found ? 
Yet I know in reality what it is I wish for. Oh ! 
most happy were I could I but reach one aim — 
could but reach the happiest of all!' 

And as he spoke the word he was again in his 
home : the long white curtains hung down from the 
windows, and in the middle of the floor stood the 
black coffin ; — in it he lay in the sleep of death. 
His wish was fulfilled — the body rested, while the 
spirit went unhindered on its pilgrimage. * Let no 
one deem himself happy before his end,' were the 
words of Solon ; and here was a new and brilliant 
proof of the wisdom of the old apophthegm. 

Every corpse is a sphinx of immortality; here too 
on the black coffin the sphinx gave us no answer 
to what he who lay within had written two days 
before : 

* O mighty Death, thy silence teaches nought, 

Thou leadest only to the near grave's brink ; 
Is broken now the ladder of my thought ? 
Do I instead of mounting only sink ? 

* Our heaviest grief the world oft seeth not, 

Our sorest pain we hide from stranger eyes ; 
And for the sufiferer there is nothing left 

But the green mound that o'er the coffin lies.' 

Two figures were moving in the chamber : the 
fairy of Care and the emissary of Fortune. They 
both bent over the corpse. 
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' Do you now see,' said Care, ' what happiness 
your goloshes have brought to mankind ?' 

' To him, at least, who slumbers here, they have 
brought an imperishable blessing,' answered the 
other. 

'Ah, no!' replied Care, 'he took his departure 
himself; he was not called away. His mental 
powers here below were not strong enough to reach 
the treasures lying beyond this life, and which his 
destiny ordained he should obtain. I will now 
confer a benefit on him.* 

And she took the goloshes from his feet : his sleep 
of death was ended ; and he who had been thus 
called back to life arose from his dread couch in all 
the vigour of youth. Care vanished, and with her 
the goloshes. She has no doubt taken them for 
herself, to keep them to all eternity. 



THE FIR-TREE. 



UT in the woods 
stood a nice 
little Fir-tree. 
The place he 
had was a very 
good one : the 
sun shone on 
him ; as to fresh 
air, there was 
enough of that, 
and round him 
grew many 
lai^e-sized com- 
rades, pines as 
well as firs. But 
the little Fir 
wanted so very 
much to be a 
grown-up tree. 

He did not 
think of the 
warm sun and of 
the fresh air ; he 
did not care for 
the little cot- 
tage-children 
that ran about 
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and prattled when they were in the woods looking 
for wild strawberries. The children often came 
with a whole pitcherful of berries, or a long 
row of them threaded on a straw, and sat down 
near the young tree and said, * Oh, how pretty he 
is ! what a nice little fir !* But this was what the 
tree could not bear to hear. 

At the end of a year he had shot up a good deal, 
and after another year he was another long bit 
taller ; for with fir-trees one can always tell by the 
shoots how many years old they are. 

* Oh ! were I but such a high tree as the others 
are,* sighed he. * Then I should be able to spread 
out my branches, and with the tops to look into 
the wide world ! Then would the birds build nests 
among my branches ; and when there was a breeze, 
I could bend with as much stateliness as the 
others f 

Neither the sunbeams, nor the birds, nor the red 
clouds which morning and evening sailed above 
him gave the little tree any pleasure. 

In winter, when the snow lay glittering on the 
ground, a hare would often come leaping along, and 
jump right over the little tree. Oh, that made him 
so angry ! But two winters were past, and in 
the third the tree was so large that the hare was 
obliged to go round it. * To grow and grow, to 
get older and be tall,' thought the tree, — 'that, 
after all, is the most delightful thing in the world !' 
In autumn the wood-cutters always came and 
felled some of the largest trees. This happened 
every year ; and the young Fir-tree, that had now 
grown to a very comely size, trembled at the sight ; 
for the magnificent great trees fell to the earth 
with noise and cracking, the branches were lopped 
off, and the trees looked long and bare : they were 
hardly to be recognised ; and then they were laid 
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in carts, and the horses dragged them out of the 
wood. 

Where did they go to ? What became of them ? 

In spring, when the swallows and the storks 
came, the tree asked them, * Don't you know where 
they have been taken ? Have you not met them 
anywhere ?' 

The swallows did not know anything about it ; 
but the Stork looked musing, nodded his head, and 
said, * Yes ; I think I know ; I met many ships as 
I was flying hither from Egypt ; on the ships were 
magnificent masts, and I venture to assert that it 
was they that smelt so of fir. I may congratulate 
you, for they lifted themselves on high most 
majestically !* 

* Oh, were I but old enough to fly across the 
sea ! But how does the sea look in reality ? What 
is it like ?* 

* That would take a long time to explain/ said 
the Stork, and with these words off he went. 

' Rejoice in thy growth !' said the Sunbeams, 
' rejoice in thy vigorous growth, and in the fresh 
life that moveth within thee !' • ' 

And the Wind kissed the tree, and the Dew 
wept tears over him ; but the Fir understood it not. 

When Christmas came, quite young trees were 
cut down ; trees which often were not even as large 
or of the same age as this Fir-tree, who could never 
rest, but always wanted to be off. These young 
trees, and they were always the finest-looking, 
retained their branches ; they were laid on carts, 
and the horses drew them out of the wood. 

'Where are they going to?* asked the Fir, 
* They are not taller than I ; there was one indeed 
that was considerably shorter ; — and why do they 
retain all their branches ? Whither are they taken ?* 

* We know ! we know !* chirped the Sparrows. 
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* We have peeped in at the windows in the town 
below ! We know whither they are taken ! The 
greatest splendour and the greatest magnificence 
one can imagine await them. We peeped through 
the windows, and saw them planted in the middle 
of the warm room and ornamented with the most 
splendid things, with gilded apples, with ginger- 
bread, with toys, and many hundred lights !' 

'And then,' asked the Fir-tree, trembling in 
every bough. ' And then ? What happens then ?* 

* We did not see anything more : it was incom- 
parably beautiful.' 

*I would fain know if I am destined for so 
glorious a career,' cried the Tree, rejoicing. * That 
is still better than to cross the sea ! What a 
longing do I suffer ! Were Christmas but come ! 
I am now tall, and my branches spread like the 
others that were carried off last year ! Oh ! were 
I but already on the cart ! Were I in the warm 
room with all the splendour and magnificence ! 
Yes ; then something better, something still grander, 
will surely follow, or wherefore should they thus 
ornament me ? Something better, something still 
grander, must follow — but what ? Oh, how I long, 
how I suffer ! I do not know myself what is the 
matter with me !' 

* Rejoice in our presence !' said the Air and the 
Sunlight ; * rejoice in thy own fresh youth !' 

But the tree did not rejoice at all ; he grew and 
grew, and was green both winter and summer. 
People that saw him said, * What a fine tree !' and 
towards Christmas he was one of the first that was 
cut down. The axe struck deep into the very 
pith ; the tree fell to the earth with a sigh : he felt 
a pang — it was like a swoon ; he could not think 
of happiness, for he was sorrowful at being 
separated from his home, from the place where he 

o 
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had sprung up. He well knew that he should 
never see his dear old comrades, the little bushes 
and flowers around him, any more ; perhaps not 
even the birds ! The departure was not at all 
agreeable. 

The Tree only came to himself when he was 
unloaded in a courtyard with the other trees, and 
heard a man say, ' That one is splendid ! we don't 
want the others.' Then two servants came in rich 
livery and carried the fir-tree into a large and 
splendid drawing-room. Portraits were hanging 
on the walls, and near the white porcelain stove 
stood two large Chinese vases with lions on the 
covers. There, too, were large easy-chairs, silken 
sofas, large tables full of picture-books and full of 
toys, worth hundreds and hundreds of crowns — at 
least the children said so. And the Fir-tree was 
stuck upright in a cask that was filled with sand ; 
but no one could see that it was a cask, for green 
cloth was hung all round it, and it stood on a large 
gaily- coloured carpet. Oh ! how the tree quivered ! 
What was to happen ? The servants, as well as 
the young ladies, decorated it. On one branch 
there hung little nets cut out of coloured paper, 
and each net was filled with sugar-plums ; and 
among the other boughs gilded apples and walnuts 
were suspended, looking as though they had grown 
there, and little blue and white tapers were placed 
among the leaves. Dolls that looked for all the 
world like men — the Tree had never beheld such 
before — were seen among the foliage, and at the 
very top a large star of gold tinsel was fixed. It 
was really splendid — beyond description splendid. 
' This evening T said they all, * how it will shine 
this evening !' 

* Oh I' thought the Tree, * if the evening were but 
come ! If the tapers were but lighted ! And then 
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I wonder what will happen ! Perhaps the other 
trees from the forest will come to look at me ! 
Perhaps the sparrows will beat against the window- 
panes ! I wonder if I shall take root here, and 
winter and summer stand covered with ornaments!' 

He knew very much about the matter ! — but he 
was so impatient that for sheer longing he got a 
pain in his back, and this with trees is the same 
thing as a headache with us. 

The candles were now lighted — What bright- 
ness ! What splendour ! The Tree trembled so in 
every bough that one of the tapers set fire to the 
foliage. It blazed up famously. 

' Help ! help !' cried the young ladies, and they 
quickly put out the fire. 

Now the Tree did not even dare tremble. What 
a state he was in ! He was so uneasy lest he should 
lose something of his splendour, that he was quite 
bewildered amidst the glare and brightness ; when 
suddenly both folding-doors opened, and a troop 
of children rushed in as if they would upset the 
Tree. The older persons followed quietly; the 
little ones stood quite still. But it was only for a 
moment ; then they shouted so that the whole 
place re-echoed with their rejoicing ; they danced 
round the Tree, and one present after the other 
was pulled off. 

' What are they about ?* thought the Tree. 
' What is to happen now ?' And the lights burned 
down to the very branches, and as they burned 
down they were put out one after the other, and 
then the children had permission to plunder the 
Tree. So they fell upon it with such violence that 
all its branches cracked ; if it had not been fixed 
firmly in the ground, it would certainly have 
tumbled down. 

The children danced about with their beautiful 

8—2 
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playthings : no one looked at the Tree except the 
old nurse, who peeped between the branches ; but 
it was only to see if there was a fig or an apple left 
that had been forgotten. 

* A story ! a story !' cried the children, drawing a 
little fat man towards the Tree. He seated him- 
self under it, and said, ' Now we are in the shade, 
and the Tree can listen too. But I shall tell 
only one story. Now which will you have ; that 
about Ivedy-Avedy, or about Humpy- Dumpy who 
tumbled downstairs, and yet after all came to the 
throne and married the princess ?' 

' Ivedy-Avedy,' cried some ; ^ Humpy-Dumpy,' 
cried the others. There was such a bawling and 
screaming ! — the Fir-tree alone was silent, and he 
thought to himself, *Am I not to bawl with the 
rest ? — am I to do nothing whatever ?' for he was 
one of the company, and had done what he had 
to do. 

And the man told about Humpy-Dumpy that 
tumbled down, who notwithstanding came to the 
throne, and at last married the princess. And the 
children clapped their hands, and cried out, * Oh, go 
on ! Do go on !' They wanted to hear about 
Ivedy-Avedy too, but the little man only told them 
about Humpy-Dumpy. The Fir-tree stood quite 
still and absorbed in thought ; the birds in the 
wood had never related the like of this. * Humpy- 
Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he married the 
princess ! Yes, yes ; that's the way of the world !' 
thought the Fir-tree, and believed it all, because 
the man who told the story was so good-looking. 
' Well, well ! who knows ? perhaps I may fall down- 
stairs too, and get a princess as wife !' And he 
looked forward with joy to the morrow, when he 
hoped to be decked out again with lights, play- 
things, fruits, and tinsel. 
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* I won't tremble to-morrow !' thought the Fir- 
tree. * I will enjoy to the full all my splendour ! 
To-morrow I shall hear again the story of Humpy- 
Dumpy, and perhaps that of Ivedy-Avedy too.' 
And the whole night the tree stood still and In 
deep thought. 

In the morning the servant and the housemaid 
came in. 

' Now, then, the splendour will begin again,' 
thought the Fir. But they dragged him out of the 
room, and up the stairs into the loft ; and here in a 
dark corner, where no daylight could enter, they 
left him. * What's the meaning of this .?' thought 
the Tree. * What am T to do here ? What shall I 
hear now, I wonder ?' And he leaned against the 
wall, lost in reverie. Time enough had he, too, for 
his reflections ; for days and nights passed on, and 
nobody came up ; and when at last somebody did 
come, it was only to put some great trunks in a 
corner, out of the way. There stood the Tree, 
quite hidden ; it seemed as if he had been entirely 
forgotten. 

* 'Tis now winter out of doors !' thought the Tree. 
* The earth is hard and covered with snow ; men 
cannot plant me now, and therefore I have been 
put up here under shelter, till the spring-time 
comes ! How thoughtful that is ! How kind man 
is, after all ! If it only were not so dark here, and 
so terribly lonely ! Not even a hare ! — And out in 
the woods it was so pleasant, when the snow was 
on the ground, and the hare leaped by ; yes — even 
when he jumped over me ; but I did not like it 
then ! It is really terribly lonely here !' 

* Squeak ! squeak !' said a little Mouse at the 
same moment, peeping out of his hole. And then 
another little one came. They snuffed about the 
Fir-tree, and rustled among the branches. 
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* It IS dreadfully cold/ said the Mouse. * But for 
that, it would be delightful here, old Fir, wouldn't it?' 

* I am by no means old,' said the Fir- tree. 

* There's many a one considerably older than I am.' 

* Where do you come from ?' asked the Mice ; 
' and what can you do ?' They were so extremely 
curious. ' Tell us about the most beautiful spot on 
the earth. Have you never been there } Were 
you never in the larder, where cheeses lie on the 
shelves, and hams hang from above; where one 
dances about on tallow candles ; that place where 
one enters lean, and comes out fat and portly ?' 

* I know no such place,' said the Tree. * But I 
know the wood, where the sun shines and where 
the little birds sing.' And then he told all about 
his youth ; and the little Mice had never heard the 
like before ; and they listened and said : 

* Well, to be sure ! How much you have seen ! 
How happy you must have been !' 

* I !' said the Fir-tree, thinking over what he had 
himself related. * Yes, in reality those were happy 
times.' And then he told about Christmas-eve,, 
when he was decked out with cakes and candles. 

'Oh,' said the little Mice, 'how fortunate you 
have been, old Fir-tree !' 

' I am by no means old,' said he. * I came from 
the wood this winter. I am in my prime, and am 
only rather short for my age.' 

'What delightful stories you know!' said the 
Mice ; and the next night they came with four 
other little Mice, who were to hear what the Tree 
recounted ; and the more he related, the more 
plainly he remembered all himself ; and it appeared 
as if those times had really been happy times. 

* But they may still come — they may still come ! 
Humpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he got a 
princess !' and he thought at the moment of a nice 
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little Birch-tree growing out in the woods ; to the 
Fir, that would be a real charming princess. 

' Who is Humpy-Dumpy ?' asked the Mice. So 
then the Fir-tree told the whole fairy tale, for he 
could remember every single word of it ; and the 
little Mice jumped for joy up to the very top of the 
Tree. Next night two more Mice came, and on 
Sunday two Rats even ; but they said the stories 
were not interesting, which vexed the little Mice ; 
and they, too, now began to think them not so very 
amusing either. 

* Do you know only one story ?' asked the Rats. 

' Only that one,' answered the Tree. * I heard it 
on my happiest evening ; but I did not then know 
how happy I was.* 

* It is a very stupid story ! Don't you know one 
about bacon and tallow candles ? Can't you tell 
any larder-stories ?* 

' No,' said the Tree. 

* Then, good-bye,' said the Rats ; and they went 
home. 

At last the little Mice stayed away also ; and the 
Tree sighed : * After all, it was very pleasant when 
the sleek little Mice sat round me and listened to 
what I told them. Now that, too, is over. But- 1 
will take good care to enjoy myself when I am 
brought out again.' 

But when was that to be ? Why, one morning 
there came a quantity of people and set to work in 
the loft. The trunks were moved, the tree was 
pulled out and thrown — rather hard, it is true — 
down on the floor, but a man drew him towards the 
stairs, where the daylight shone. 

' Now a merry life will begin again,' thought the 
Tree. He felt the fresh air, the first sunbeam — 
and now he was out in the courtyard. All passed 
so quickly, there was so much going on around 
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him, the Tree quite forgot to look to himself. The 
court adjoined a garden ; fragrant roses hung fresh, 
and the lindens were in blossom, the Swallows flew 
by, and said, ' Quirre-vit ! my husband is come !' 
but it was not the Fir-tree that they meant. 

* Now, then, I shall really enjoy life,' said he 
exultingly, and spread out his branches ; but, alas ! 
they were all withered and yellow. It was in a 
corner that he lay, among weeds and nettles. The 
golden star of tinsel was still on the top of the Tree, 
and glittered in the sunshine. 

In the courtyard some of the merry children were 
playing who had danced at Christmas round the 
Fir-tree, and were so glad at the sight of him. One 
of the youngest ran and tore off the golden star. ' 

* Only look what is still on the ugly old Christ- 
mas-tree !' said he, trampling on the branches. 

And the Tree beheld all the beauty of the flowers, 
and the freshness in the garden ; he beheld himself, 
and wished he had remained in his dark corner in 
the loft : he thought of his first youth in the wood, 
of the merry Christmas-eve, and of the little Mice 
who had listened with so much pleasure to the 
story of Humpy-Dumpy. 

* Tis over — 'tis past T said the poor Tree. * Had 
I but rejoiced when I had reason to do so !' 

And the gardener's boy chopped the Tree into 
small pieces ; there was a whole heap lying there. 
The wood flamed up splendidly under the. large 
brewing copper, and it sighed so deeply ! Each 
sigh was like a shot. 

The boys played about in the court, and the 
youngest wore the gold star on his breast which the 
Tree had had on the happiest evening of his life. 
However, that was over — the Tree gone, the story 
at an end. All was over ; every tale must end. 
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ilVE little Peas lived in one pod ; they and the 
pod were green, so they believed the whole 
world was green. This was quite orderlyand 
proper. Thepodgrew; sodidthePeas; and 
they lived quite according to circumstances, and all 
sat in a row. The sun shone outside, and warmed the 
pod. The rain made it clear and transparent ; it was 
mild and comfortable, bright all day, dark all 
night — ^just as it ought to be. The Peas all sat in 
their row, and grew bigger, and, as people do when 
they grow bigger, they became more and more 
thoughtful ; for really it was necessary for them to 
have something to do. 

' Are we really going to sit here for ever and a 
day .'' asked one of them. ' Shall not we get quite 
hard from sitting still so long ? I fancy there must 
be something outside ; I have a feeling that there 
must be.' 

Weeks went by ; the Peas grew yellow, and the 
pod grew yellow. ' The whole world has grown 
yellow,' they said ; and they were quite right. 

Suddenly they felt a jerk at the pod. It was 
torn off, got into human hands, and slipped down 
into a jacket-pocket, with quite a number of other 
inhabited pods. ' Now soon will come our opening- 
day !' they said, and waited for it. 
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' I should like to know/ said the least of the five, 
* which of us will get farthest in the world. We 
shall soon know now.' 

* What must be, must !' said the biggest Pea. 
Crack ! went the pod, and all five Peas tumbled 

out into the bright sunshine. They found them- 
selves lying in the hands of a child — a little boy, 
who held them and said they were very pretty 
Peas, just fit for his pop-gun ; and he put one of 
them into it, and shot it out. 

* Now I am going to fly away into the wide 
world ! Catch me who can !' and away it went. 

* I,' said the second, * will fly tight away into the 
sun. That is a pod one can see, and it is the one 
for which I am best fitted.' And it was off*. 

* We will lie down and sleep wherever we get,' 
said the two next; 'but we are sure to roll on.' 
And so they did ; for they fell on the ground 
before they got into the pop-gun ; yet they got 
there at last. * We are sure to get the furthest.' 

* What must be, must !' said the last, as it was 
shot out of the gun. It flew up against an old 
window-ledge at the garret window, into a crack 
filled up with moss and soft earth.. The moss 
covered it over. It was in prison again. But our 
good Father in heaven had not forgotten it. 

' What must be, must !' it said. 

In the little garret there lived a poor woman who 
went out every day to clean stoves, chop wood, and 
do other kinds of chores, for she was strong, and 
very industrious too ; but she was always poor. 
At home, in her poor little room, lay her only 
daughter, half grown-up, and very delicate. 

* She is going to her little sister !' the poor woman 
said. * I had only these two children, and it was 
hard work to maintain them both ; but our heavenly 
Father shared with me, and took one to Himself ; 
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but I suppose He does not wish they should be 
divided, and my sick child will go to her sister above.* 

However, the poor little jnaid stayed where she 
was. She lay quiet and still all day long, while her 
mother was away at woric. 

It was spring-time ; and one morning early, just 
when her mother was going out to her daily labour, 
the sun shone mild and warm through the little 
casement, and cast its rays on the floor ; and the 
sick girl looked through the lowest pane. 

* What ca7i that green thing be, peeping up at the 
glass ? It moves in the wind.' 

Her mother went to the window and half opened 
it. * Ah !' said she. ' Why, it is a little Pea, which has 
sprouted here, and is pushing its green leaves. I 
wonder how it got into the crack? There is a 
little garden foryou,in which you may take pleasure !' 

The sick girl's bed was moved close to the 
window, that she might see the growing Pea ; but 
her mother went out to her work. 

* Mother, I think I am getting quite well again !' 
said the poor girl in the evening. * The sun shone 
so nicely warm in here all day. The little Pea is 
growing capitally ; and I, too, shall be able to get 
up, and go out into the sunshine !' 

* Please God it may be so !' said her mother ; but 
she did not believe it would be so ; yet she bound 
up the little green stalk which had given her child 
the glad idea of being able to live, so that the wind 
should not break it. She tied a bit of cotton to the 
window-ledge and to the top of the frame for it to 
creep up when it grew larger. Every day one could 
see that it was growing more and more. 

* Why, dear me ! if there isn't even a flower 
coming T the woman said one morning ; and she, 
too, began to hope, and to believe that her sick 
child would be well again. She remembered that 
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the child had talked more merrily of late, that she 
had sat up in bed of her own accord, and watched 
and watched, and had looked at the little Pea- 
garden which had come from a single Pea, with 
brighter and brighter eyes. In another week the 
invalid got up for a whole hour, and she sat quite 
happily in the warm sunshine. The window was 
open, and in front of it, outside, there stood in the 
loveliest bloom a white and red Pea-blossom. The 
sick girl bent down and gently kissed the tender 
leaves. This was really quite a gala day. 

* Our dear Father in heaven Himself planted and 
nurtured it for you, my blessed child,* said the de- 
lighted mother ; * and for me, too, in hope and joy !* 
And she smiled at the flower, as if it had been one 
of God's angels. 

But now, what became of the other Peas ? Well, 
the one that said, * Catch me, who can !' fell into 
the roof-gutter, and got into a pigeon's maw, and 
lay there like Jonah inside the whale. The two 
lazy ones managed to get just as far, for they were 
eaten up by pigeons ; and, at any rate, that was 
being of some use. But the second Pea, which 
desired to reach the sun, tumbled into a ditch and 
lay there for days and weeks in the dirty water, 
and swelled up to a tremendous size. 

* I am growing so very fat,' said the Pea, * I am 
almost bursting ! And further than that, no Pea 
has ever got or ever will get. I am certainly the 
most astonishing Pea of all five in the pod !' 

And the Ditch agreed with it in every way. 

But the young girl stood at the garret-window 
with bright eyes, and the rosy freshness of health 
upon her cheeks, and folded her delicate hands 
over the Pea-blossom, and thanked God for it. 

* However,' said the Ditch, * I am quite certain 
mine is the grandest of all the Peas !' 



THE STEADY TIN SOLDIER. 

■HERE were once twenty-five Tin Soldiers, 
all brothers, for they had all been cast out 
of one old tin spoon. They carried their 
guns in their arms, and looked straight 
out, and their uniform was red and blue. The first 
thing they ever heard in the world was, when the 
lid of the box was taken off where they lay, the 
words, ' Tin Soldiers.' A little boy said this, and 
clapped his hands. He had had them given him 
because it was his birthday, and so he put them in 
rows on the table. Each Soldier looked just like the 
others, only one of them had been the last cast, and 
there had not been enough tin. Yet he stood quite 
as firmly upon his one leg as the others did upon 
two, and he was the very one who grew so famous. 
On the table where they had been arranged there 
stood a great many other toys ; but the most re- 
markable thing to be seen was a handsome little 
castle made of paper. One could look through 
the little windows into the grand saloons. In front 
of the palace stood little trees, all round a little 
mirror, which looked like a shining lake. Wax 
swans were swimming about on it, and you could 
see them reflected. This was all very pretty ; but 
the prettiest object was a little Lady, standing in the 
middle of the palace gates. She was also cut out 
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of paper ; but she had a robe of dazzling linen and 
a little thin blue band over her shoulders, like a 
shawl, and in the middle of this was a brilliant 
tinsel rose, as big as her wholq face. The little 
Lady spread out both her arms, for she was a dancer, 
and she stuck up one leg so high that the Tin 
Soldier could not see it, and so he believed she had, 
like himself, only one leg. 

* That would be a nice wife for me !' he thought ; 
* but she is very noble. She lives in a castle ; I 
only live in a box, where there are five-and-twenty 
in all. That would be no proper place for her ! 
However, I must try and make her acquaintance/ 
So he laid himself down at full length behind a 
snuff-box which was standing on the table. There 
he could continue to admire the little pretty Lady, 
who still stood on one leg, without losing her balance. 

When it was evening, all the other Tin Soldiers 
were put in the box, and the good people of the 
house all went to bed. Now all the toys began to 
play at visiting, and making war. The Tin Soldiers 
rattled about in the box, for they wanted to be 
there ; but they could not lift off the lid. The 
nutcracker tumbled over and over, and the pencil 
went merrily over the slate. There was such a 
noise that it awakened the canary-bird, who began 
to talk too, in very grand verses. The only two 
things which never moved were the Tin Soldier and 
the Dancer. She stood upon tiptoe, and stretched 
out both her arms, and he was just as steady on his 
one leg, and he never took his eyes off her for an 
instant. 

Now the clock struck twelve, and bang went the 
lid off the snuff-box, but there was no snuff in it, 
but a little black Bogie, for it was a trick-box. 

* Tin Soldier T said Mr. Bogie, * don't you go 
prying after things which don't concern you !' 
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But the Tin Soldier just seemed as if he had heard 
nothing. 

'Ah !' said Mr. Bogie, 'only wait till to-morrow!' 

When it was morning, and all the children were 
up, the Tin Soldier was put in the window, and 
whether it was the fault of Mr. Bogie, or because 
of the draught in the room, the window flew wide 
open, and the Tin Soldier fell head over heels out of 
the three-pair window. That was a terrible fall ! 
He tumbled with his leg right uppermost, and 
stuck with his helmet and bayonet in the crack 
of the pavement. 

The servant and the little boy came out directly 
to look for him, and although they were near enough 
almost to tread on him, they could not find him. 
If the Tin Soldier had called out * Here I am !' they 
would certainly have found him ; but he did not 
think it proper to shout, because he was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain ; soon the drops fell thicker, 
and at last it was quite a shower. When it was 
over, two street boys came by. 

* Look here !' said one of them. ' Here's a Tin 
Soldier ! He must go out and sail in the boat !' 

Then they made a boat out of a newspaper, put 
the Soldier in the middle of it, and he went sailing 
down the street gutter ; the boys ran along by the 
side and clapped their hands. O dear, O dear ! 
what waves there were in the gutter, and what a 
terrible flood the rain had made ! The paper boat 
rocked and turned round and round so quickly that 
the Tin Soldier trembled ; but he remained quite 
steady, never changed a feature, looked straight 
out, and held his gun in his arm. 

* I wonder whither I shall go now ?' thought he. 
' Yes ! yes ! this is Mr. Bogie's fault ! Ah ! if the 
little Lady were only sitting in the boat, I should 
not care if it were twice as dark !' 
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At that moment came a great Water-Rat who 
lived down in the drain. 

* Have you a passport ?* asked the Rat. ' Give 
me your passport !' 

But the Tin Soldier was silent, and gripped his 
musket tighter. 

The boat went on, and the Rat went after it. 
Heigh ! howtheRat gnashed his teeth, and squeaked 
to the wood chips and the straws : 

' Stop him ! stop him ! He has not paid toll ! 
he hasn't shown his passport' 

But the flood grew stronger and stronger ; the 
Tin Soldier could see the sky at the end of the 
drain ; but he also heard a terrible sound which 
might have frightened a very brave man indeed. 
Only think ! just where the drain ended there was a 
mighty canal ; it was almost as dangerous for him 
as if he had had to descend a great waterfall. 

Now he was so close to it that he could not con- 
tain himself any longer. The boat drove out, the 
poor Tin Soldier held himself as stiff as ever he 
could ; nobody could even dare to say that he ever 
winked. The boat tossed round three or four times 
and was filled up to the brim with water ; he was 
surely drowning ! The Tin Soldier was up to his 
neck in water, and deeper and deeper went the 
boat, and the paper was getting wetter and wetter. 
At last the water went right over the Soldier's head. 

He thought of the pretty little Dancer whom he 
should never see again, and he seemed to hear 
them singing: 

' Oh, warrior stout, farewell for aye ! 
Now comes the time that you must die !' 

Then the paper burst right in two ; the Tin Soldier 
fell right through, and was gobbled up by a great 
fish that very minute. 
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O dear! O dear! how dark it was in the fish's 
maw ! It was very much darker than down in the 
drain ; and oh, such little room ! But the Tin 
Soldier continued quite brave, and lay right along 
with his gun in his arms. 

The fish swam here and there ; he made the 
most terrible leaps ; at last he was quite still. It 
seemed as if a lightning flash had passed through 
him, and then it grew quite bright again, and a 
loud voice exclaimed : 

' Why ! here's the Tin Soldier 1' 

The fish had been caught, carried to market, 
sold, and carried home to the kitchen, where the 
cook cut him open with a great knife. 

She took the Soldier with her two fingers round 
his body, and carried him into the parlour, where 
everybody wanted to see such a remarkable man 
who had travelled about inside of a fish. But the 
Tin Soldier was not at all proud. They put him on 
the table, and then — how oddly things do happen 
in the world ! — the Tin Soldier found himself in the 
same room he had been in before. He saw the 
same children, and all the same toys stood on the 
table, with the beautiful palace and the pretty. little 
Dancer. She was still standing on one leg with 
the other one in the air. She also had been steady 
and constant. 

The Tin Soldier was very much overcome ; he 
might have cried, but it was not proper. He looked 
at her again, but she never said a word. 

Then one of the little boys took up the Soldier 
and threw him into the fire, and never said why. 
It was clear, however, that it was all Mr. Bogie's 
fault. 

The Tin Soldier stood there all brilliant, and felt 
a terrible heat. Whether it was the fixe or the 
feelings of love he did not know. All his colours 

9 
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had vanished ; whether this had happened because 
of the journey, or whether his sorrow was the cause, 
no one could tell. He looked at the little Lady, 
and she looked at him, and he felt that he was 
melting away ; but still he stood steadily there with 
his gun in his arms. Suddenly a door burst open, 
the wind seized the Dancer, and like a sylph, she 
flew into the fire to the Tin Soldier ; her clothes 
caught fire and she was gone. Then the Tin Soldier 
melted down to a lump, and when the servant raked 
out the ashes the next day she found him in the 
shape of a little heart. But the spangled rose was 
all that remained of the dancer, and it was as black 
as a coal. 
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■T was bitterly cold ; the stars were bright ; 
there was not a breath of air stirring. 

'Bang !' went an old pot against a neigh- 
bour's door. ' Bang ! bang !' went an old 
blunderbuss. They were greeting the New Year, 
for it was just the time, 'Ding! ding! ding! dang! 
dang! dang! dong ! dong! dong! bim ! bam! 
bom — m !' went the town clock. 

' Ra-tera-ta ! tar-tera-ta !' sounded the post-horn. 
The great mail-coach stopped at the town gates. 
Twelve passengers cam» with it ; every place was 
full ! 

' Hurrah t hurrah ! and once more hurrah !' 
shouted all the folks in the houses throughout the 
city, where New Year's night was being kept, and 
where everyone raised his glass at the stroke of 
twelve to wish good luck to the New Year. 

'A happy New Year !' said they. ' Gentle kind 
faces, lots of money, no ill-will, and away with all 
sorrow !* 

This everyone wished the other, and then clashed 
their glasses together so that they rang again, while 
before the city gate stood the great mail-coach with 
the strange guests — the twelve travellers. 

And who might these strangers be .' Each of 
them had a passport, and proper luggage. Indeed, 
they even brought presents with them for me, and 
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for you, and for all the people in the city! Who 
were they? What did they want ? And what did 
they bring ? 

* Good-morning !* they cried to the guard at the 
town gate. 

* Good-morning!' replied he, for it had just struck 
twelve. 

' Your names and rank ?' asked the guard of the 
first passgener as he got down. 

* Look in my passport for it yourself!' replied the 
man. * I am somebody, I can tell you !' And really 
he was a very grand fellow : all dressed in bearskin 
and fur boots. ' I am the man in whom a very 
great number put their faith I Come and see me 
to-morrow, and I will make you a New Year's pre- 
sent. I throw pence and shillings about among 
all the good folks. I give grand balls — ^just one- 
and-thirty of them— but cannot afford more. My 
ships are frozen in, but it is warm and cosy in 
my counting-house. I am a merchant, called Mr. 
January, and I only carry accounts about with me.' 

Then the second got out, and he was quite a 
merry fellow. He was a director of music, a prince 
of dancing and of all kinds of fun. His luggage 
only consisted of a big cask. 

' When Lent comes,' he said, Ve'll hunt the cat out 
of the cask ! I shall find you plenty of amusement ; 
every day will be joyous. I have certainly not long 
to live. I am the shortest lived of the family — only 
eight-and-twenty days old. Sometimes they grant 
me another day; but I never care about that! 
Hurrah !' 

* You must not shout out like that !' said the guard. 

* Bah, my good fellow ! I make as much noise 
as I like !' exclaimed the other. ' I am Prince 
Carnival, travelling under the name of Februarius.' 

Then the third passenger descended ; he looked 
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dreadfully thin, but he carried his head very high, 
for he was a connection of the Forty Knights, and 
by profession a weather prophet. But we know 
that is not a very profitable employment, so no 
wonder he praised fasting. In his button-hole he 
carried a bunch of violets, but they were very little. 

* March ! March !' shouted the fourth passenger, 
tapping him on the shoulder. * Can't you smell 
anything ? Run into the guard-room ; they have 
plenty of good cheer there, such as you delight in. 
I can smell it here. March, Mr. Martius !* 

But this was all nonsense, for the latter person 
only wanted to make him feel the influence of his 
name, to get him into April, for then the fourth 
passenger began his life in the city. He appeared 
himself to be very well off; but he was never known 
to do much work ; but instead, he made plenty of 
holiday. 

* If things only went on more properly in the 
world !' he remarked. * But now one is in a good 
temper, and now in a bad, according as things may 
be. Sometimes rain, and sometimes sunshine; some- 
times at home, and sometimes abroad. I am a 
kind of general agent ! I can laugh, and I can 
cry ! as it may be. In my box I have plenty of 
summer things ; but it would be foolish to wear 
them. Well, here I am ; and on Sundays I go out 
dressed in shoes and white leather stockings, and 
with a muff!* 

Next to him succeeded a lady. She was named 
Miss May. She wore summer clothing and over- 
shoes,a light-green dress, with flowers in her hair; and 
she was so scented that the sentinel could not help 
sneezing. * Health and the blessing of Heaven 
upon you !* said she. And she really looked charm- 
ing ; and she was a rare singer — not such as one 
hears at the concert, but a real singer of the woods ; 
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she was fond of straying about the fresh green 
woods, and singing according to her own sweet 
will. 

' Now comes our young lady !* she called back 
into the coach ; and out came the young dame — 
fine, proud, but handsome. It was easy to see that 
she, my lady June, was served by very lazy servants. 
On the longest day she gave a grand party, in 
order that the guests might have plenty of time to 
taste the many dishes. She kept her own carriage, 
but still she travelled in the coach with the others, 
in order to show that she had no vanity about her. 
But she was not without company, for her younger 
brother, Julius, travelled with her. 

He was a well conditioned lad, dressed in a 
summer suit, and with a fine Panama hat. He 
carried very little luggage, because it was trouble- 
some in the very hot weather. In fact, he only had 
a swimming-belt, which is, of course, very trifling. 

After this came their mother, Mrs. August, a 
wholesale fruit-merchant, owner of a great many 
fish-ponds — in fact, a farmer in a crinoline. She was 
stout and warm and active, taking part in every- 
thing — even carrying the beer out to labourers in 
the fields with her own hands. * In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,' she used 
to observe. * That is in the Bible. Drives in 
carriages, dances, and out-door games come next ; 
and then the harvest-home !' She was a notable 
manager. 

A man was the next to descend from the coach, 
an artist known as a great colourist, Professor Sep- 
tember. He was fond of forest scenery; the leaves 
changed their tints ; but they were beautiful when 
he desired it ; sometimes the forest was red, yellow, 
and brown. The master whistled like any song- 
bird ; he was a quick workman, and wound the 
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brownish-green hop-blossoms round his beer-jug. 
That adorned the jug; and he was a rare one for 
ornaments. And so there he stood with his pot of 
paint, which was in fact all the luggage he had. 

The farmer was the next one to follow. He 
thought chiefly of sowing, ploughing, and tending 
the ground, and also of the pleasure of the chase. 
Mr. October had his dog and gun with him, and 
nuts in his jacket-pocket — * crick-crack !' they went. 
He had a great deal of equipage with him, even an 
English plough. He talked chiefly of agricultural 
matters ; but very little could be heard on account 
of the coughing and groaning of his next neighbour. 

It was poor November who coughed so much as 
he got out. He had a terrible cold, and was always 
using his handkerchief, and yet he said it was part 
of his duty to see that all the new servants were 
settled comfortably in their duties. He said he 
thought his bad cold would mend when he got back 
to the wood-chopping ; he had a deal to saw and 
plane ; and at night he set to at skate-making, for 
he knew these would very soon be in great demand. 

At last came forth the last passenger — old Goody 
December — with the fire-pan. She was freezing her- 
self, but her eyes shone like two stars. She had a 
flower-pot in her arms with a little fir-tree in it. * I 
will attend to this little tree that it may grow strong 
and healthy against Christmas-night, and reach 
from the floor to the ceiling, and all be hung with 
lights and golden apples and little carved figures.' 

Her fire-pan was as warm as an oven, and she 
pulled out her book of fairy tales from her pocket 
and read, until all the children in the room were still ; 
while the little figures became alive. The little wax 
angels at the top of the tree would then fly down 
and kiss all the people in the room, both big and 
little, and even the poor children outside in the pas- 
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sage and in the street singing the Christmas Carol 
of the Star of Bethlehem, 

' Good ; now the coach can be driven on again !' 
said the sentinel ; ' we have all the twelve, and the 
luggage van may come forward.'' 

' But first allow all these passengers to come in 
here to me,' observed the captain of the guard. 
' One after the other, I will retain all the pass- 
ports — they are each 'good For a month : when that 
time is up I will endorse the necessary particulars 
upon each of them. Mr. January, will you have the 
goodness to step this way.' 

And Mr. January approached. 

After another year I will tell you what these 
twelve have brought to you, to me, and to all of us. 
Just now I do not know, and they do not knov/ 
themselves — for these are curious times we live in. 



THE FEARSOME UGLY DUCKLING. THAT 
TURNED OUT TO BE A SWAN. 

^^^SUT in the country it was beautiful. It was 
■ Ski summer time, and the corn was yellow, 
pMipifl and the oats were green, while the hay was 
put up in shocks in the green meadows. 
The Stork went about on his long red legs, and 
talked Egyptian, for this was the language he had 
learned from his mother. All round the fields and 
meadows stood great forests, and in the middle of 
the forests were deep lakes. Well, really, it was 
lovely out in the country everywhere. 

In the midst of the sunshine there was an old 
estate, with deep canals all round it, and from the 
wall to the water grew great climbers, so big that 
little children could stand upright underneath their 
shadow ; it was just as wild there as in the deepest 
wood. A Duck was sitting here upon her nest, 
trying to hatch her young ones. But it was getting 
very tiresome to her before the young ones came ; 
and she had very few visitors, for the other Ducks 
liked better to swim about the canals than to come 
under the leaves and gossip with her. 

At last, one egg after the other broke open, 

'Peep, peep !' said the Ducklings, and popped their 
little heads out. 

•Quack! quack!' said she; and then they all 
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quacked as much as they could, and looked every- 
way under the green leaves ; and their mother let 
them look about as much as they liked, for green is 
good for the eyes. 

* How very large the world is !' said all the little 
ones, for, of course, now they had a great deal more 
room than they had in their eggs. 

' Do you believe that this is the whole of the 
world ?* said their mother ; ' why, it reaches far be- 
yond the other end of the garden, right into the 
Vicar's field ; but there I have not even been my- 
self. Surely you are all together !* she said, and 
stood up. * No, all are not here ; the biggest egg 
is still lying there. O dear, how long may that 
take ! I am really quite tired of it all !* and sat 
down hatching again. 

* Well ! and how are you getting on ?* said an old 
Duck, who had come to pay her a visit. 

* It's a terrible job about that one egg !* said the 
Duck, still sitting. ' It won't break — now just look 
at the others ; are they not the loveliest little Ducks 
that anybody ever saw ? They are all just like their 
father ; that wretch — he never comes to see me !' 

* Let me look at the egg which will not crack,' 
said the old Duck. * Oh, take my word for it — it is 
a Turkey's egg. I was cheated so once, and had no 
end of worry and trouble with the young one be- 
cause he was afraid of the water ! I could not get 
him to swim ; I quacked and called, but it was all 
of no use. Let me look at the ^gg. Yes, it is a 
Turkey's egg! Let it lie, and rather teach the 
others to swim.' 

* Well, I will just sit a little while longer,* said 
the Duck. * As I have sat so long I may as well 
sit a few days more !' 

* Just as you think proper,* said the old Duck, 
and went away. 
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At last the big egg cracked. * Pip ! pip !' said 
the young one, and crept out. It was very large, 
and oh, so ugly ! The Duck looked at it. * Upon 
my word, it is a very large Duckling that,' said she ; 
' none of the others look in the least like it. I 
suppose it must be a Turkey poult. Well, we shall 
soon find out ; it must go into the water, even if I 
knock it in myself!' 

The next day was beautiful weather. The sun 
shone on all the hanging boughs. The mother 
Duck went down with her whole family to the 
canal. Splash went she into the water. ' Quack ! 
quack !' she said, and one Duckling after another 
plumped in ; the water went right over their heads, 
but they came up directly, and swam about beauti- 
fully ; their legs went of themselves, and all were 
in the water — even the ugly grey young one swam 
too. 

' No, it is certainly not a Turkey,' said she ; * only 
see how beautifully it holds it's legs, and how 
straight it goes ! it must be my own child ! Really, 
after all, it is very pretty, if one looks at it properly. 
Quack ! quack ! Come along with me ; I will 
introduce you into the great world, and present you 
in the Duck Court ; but always keep close to me, so 
that no one shall tread on you, and pray take care 
of the cats." 

And then they all entered the Duck Court, 
There was a terrible noise in there, for two families 
were having a dreadful squabble about an eel's 
head. They were all fighting, but the cat got it at 
last. 

* Now, you see, that's the way it goes in the 
world r said the Duck-mother, and niddled her bill, 
for she wanted the eel's head herself. * Now use 
your legs !^ said she ; * see that you learn how to 
quack, and bend your necks before the old Duck 
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there, for she is the most noble Duck of anyone 
here. She is of Spanish descent^ and that is why- 
she is so fat ; and just observe, she has a red rag 
round her leg. That is something remarkably fine, 
and a mark of the highest distinction that any duck 
can have ; it means such a very great deal, and 
must be recognised by both animals and men. 
Come, quack ! quack ! Don't put your feet in- 
wards—a well educated Duckling always puts its 
legs wide apart, just like its father and mother ; 
now copy me, so. Now nod your head and say : 
' Quack !' ' 

And they did so, but the other Ducks all round 
about looked at them, and said, quite out loud : 
* Now, then, presently we shall have the ending of 
all this! As if there were not enough of us 
already ! And oh, how dreadful that one Duckling 
looks ! We really will not stand him !' 

And no sooner was this said than a Duck flew 
up and bit it on the neck. 

' Let it go !* said its mother ; ' it doesn^t do any- 
body any harm.' 

* Yes ; but it is too big and too uncommon,' said 
the Duck which had been biting it, * and so it must 
be banged about.^ 

*They are pretty children the mother has,* 
observed the old Duck with the red rag round her 
leg ; * all very pretty except that one ; that one is 
a very miserable piece of work, and ought to be 
reformed.' 

* Your grace will see that that would be impos- 
sible,' said the mother Duck. 'It may not be 
pretty, but it has a really good temper, and swims 
quite as well as all the rest ; indeed, I might say 
even better. I fancy it will grow up pretty, and in 
time be a little smaller. It lay too long in the egg, 
and therefore has not got its proper shape.' Then 
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she went and pushed her bill in and out of its 
neck, and smoothed its down. * And besides this/ 
she observes, * it is a Drake, and so it is really not 
of so much consequence. I think he will become 
quite a strong bird, and will really soon get on.' 

* The other Ducklings are very nice,' said the lady 
of the Duck Court. * Just make yourself comfort- 
able as if you were at home, and if you come across 
an eel's head, you can bring it to me.' 

So now they were quite comfortable. 

But the poor Duckling which had last crept out 
of the egg and looked so ugly, was bitten and jostled 
and jeered at just as much by the Ducks as by the 
Fowls. * It is too big,' they all said, and the Turkey, 
which had come into the world with spurs on, and 
therefore thought himself an emperor, blew himself 
up like a ship in full sail, and bore down upon it ; 
then he gobbled, and grew very red in the face and 
head. The poor Duckling did not know where to 
go or how to behave ; it was sad because it was so 
ugly, and was the laughing stockpiece of the whole 
yard. 

Thus it went on the whole of the first day, and 
after that it grew worse and worse. Every crea- 
ture hunted the poor Duckling : even its sisters 
grew angry with it, and always kept saying : * We 
wish the cat would only get you, you horrid 
creature !' And its mother said : * I only wish I 
were quit of you !' The Ducks bit it, and the Fowls 
banged it, and the girl who fed the Fowls kicked at it. 

Then it ran away and flew over the hedge, and 
all the little birds were frightened and flew away. 
* Now that must be because I am so ugly,' thought 
the Duckling, and shut its eyes, but ran forward all 
the same. At last it came to a great heath, where 
the wild ducks lived, and here it lay all night long, 
for it was so tired and miserable. 
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Early about the dawn, the wild Ducks flew up 
and looked at their new comrade. * What sort of a 
person are you ?' they asked, and the Duckling 
turned to each and all, and greeted them as well as 
it could. 

* You are extraordinarily ugly !' said the wild 
Ducks, ' but we don't mind that as long as you don't 
marry into our family !' 

Poor fellow ! he really never thought of getting 
married, he only wanted permission to lie on the 
heather and the swamp, and drink a little of the 
moor water. 

And so it lay for a day or two. Then came a 
couple of wild Geese, or, more truly, wild Ganders, 
to those parts. They, too, had not long crept out 
of their eggs, and therefore they were very rude. 

* Do you hear, comrade ?' said they. * You are so 
very ugly that we don't mind you ; will you come 
with us and become a bird of passage ? Not far 
from here, in another moor, there are some sweet, 
delightful wild Geese, all young ladies, who can all 
say quack, quack, quack I You might make your 
fortune there, after all, although you are so fright- 
fully ugly !' 

* Piflf ! paff !' went a gun, and the two Ganders 
fell down dead in the swamp, and the water became 
all red with blood. 

*Pifif! paff!' it went again ; and great squadrons 
of wild Geese flew up out of the bog. And then 
there was another bang ! For it was a great fowling 
party. The sportsmen were lying in wait all round 
the moor and the moss ; some of them even sat up 
in the trees, and the blue smoke drove like clouds 
over the rushes in the water, into the dark trees, 
and far over the ponds themselves. The hunting- 
dogs rushed over the moor. Splash ! splash ! went 
the rushes and the bushes on every side. Oh, it 
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was a terrible time for the poor Duckling ! It 
turned its head to put it under its wing ; but just 
at the moment, a very big dog rushed close up to it 
His tongue hung a long way out of his mouth, his 
eyes flashing terrible fire ; he put his long snout 
right up to the Duckling, showing the sharpest teeth 
— and then, splash ! splash ! — away he went, with- 
out touching it at all. 

* Oh r sighed the Duckling, * I am so ugly the 
very dog did not care to bite me '/ 

And so it lay quiet, while the shot poured through 
the- morass, and shot after shot was heard. 

Very late in the day it grew quiet again ; but the 
poor little one did not dare to rise. It stopped for 
several hours before it dared to look round, and 
then it hastened away from the moor, as fast as it 
could. Away it went, over field and meadow ; and 
then such a storm broke out, that it did not dare to 
move from the spot. 

Towards evening it reached a poor little miser- 
able farmer's cottage ; this was so much out of 
repair, that it did not know itself which way it 
might tumble over, and for that reason it remained 
standing. The storm raged so fiercely round the 
poor Duckling that it was obliged to sit down in 
order to stem it, and the weather grew worse and 
worse. At last, it noticed that the door had broken 
off at one hinge, and hung down so slanting, that it 
could slip into the room by the crevice ; and this 
the Duckling did. 

Here lived a woman, with her Tom-cat and one 
Hen. And Mr. Tom, whom the old woman called 
Little Son, could make a great arch of his back, 
and purr and purr tremendously. You could even 
get great sparks of light out of him ; but then you 
must stroke his hair the wrong way. The Hen had 
very little short legs, and so she was called Chicka- 
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biddy Shortshanks ; she laid capital eggs, and so 
the old woman loved her very dearly, just like her 
own child. 

In the morning the stranger Duckling was soon 
noticed ; and the Tom-cat began to growl, and the 
Hen to cluck. 

' What ever can that be ?* said the old woman, 
and looked all about ; but she could not see very 
well, so she thought that the Duckling was a fat 
duck that had lost its way. 

* That is a strange catch !' said she ; ' now I shall 
have Ducks' eggs. I hope it is not a Drake ! We 
must find that out !* 

So the Duckling was taken for three weeks on 
trial ; but of course it never laid any eggs. Then 
Mr. Tom was master in the house, and the Hen was 
the lady — and she always said : ' We are the 
world !' For she thought that she was the half of 
it, and by far the better half. The Duckling thought 
that other folks might have a different opinion ; but 
the Hen would not hear of it. 

' Can you lay eggs V asked she. 

* No.' 

' Then have the goodness to hold your tongue !* 
And Mr. Tom said : 

* Can you arch your back, purr, and send out 
sparks ?* 

'No.' 

* In that case you are not entitled to any opinion 
when sensible people are talking !' 

So the Duckling crouched in a corner and got 
into a bad temper ; and then the fresh air and sun- 
shine came into the room, and it felt a singular 
wish to swim in the water, and could not help tell- 
ing the Hen of this desire. 

* What can you be thinking of?' asked this one. 
* You have nothing to do, so you are getting fancies 
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into your pate. Lay eggs, or purr, and then they 
will pass away/ 

* But it is so delightful to swim on the water !* said 
the Duckling ; * it is quite grand to throw it all over 
one's head, and dive down to the bottom/ 

* Ah !' said the Hen, * a pretty amusement, indeed ! 
You are surely going mad ! Just ask Mr. Tom — he 
is the cleverest creature I know — ^whether he likes 
to swim on the water, or dive down into it. I won't 
speak of myself. Ask our noble lady, herself — ^the 
old Dame ; there is nobody wiser in all the world 
than she. Can you imagine that SHE has any wish 
to swim and dip her head down deep into thewater?* 

* You do not understand me/ said the Duckling. 

* We do not understand you ? Who on earth can 
understand you, then } Surely you do not pretend 
to be wiser than Mr, Tom and the Dame — I really 
won't speak of myself at all ! Do not get foolish 
ideas into your head, child ! and thank your Cre- 
ator for all the good he has done to you. Have 
you not got into a warm room, and have you not 
society from which you can learn profitable things ! 
You may believe me — I mean everything that is 
kind towards you. I tell you disagreeable truths, 
and in that way you may always know your true 
friends. Just look -to it — that you get about the 
egg-laying business ; or learn to purr and make 
great sparks !' 

* I think the best thing for me is to go out into the 
wide world !' said the poor Duckling. 

* Very well — pray do so, if you fancy it,* said the 
Hen. 

So said, so done. The Duckling went away, and 
swam on the water ; but it was avoided by all 
other creatures, because it was so ugly. 

At last, autumn began ; the leaves in the woods 
grew yellow and brown ; the wind seized them, so 

10 
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that they danced about ; and high up in the air it 
grew very cold ; the clouds hung lowering down 
full of hail and snowflakes : and the Crow stood on 
the hedge and croaked * Au ! au !' because he was 
so cold ; well, it was enough to freeze anybody if 
they thought of it. The poor Duckling ! yes, really, 
it passed a terrible time ! One evening — the sun 
was setting with such glory — there came a swarm 
of glorious great birds ; never had the Duckling 
beheld such — they were of dazzling white, and 
shining, with long delicately turned necks — these 
were swans. They made a peculiar sound of their 
own, and spread out their magnificent long pinions 
and flew away from the cold regions to warmer 
lands, towards open lakes. They rose so high — so 
high, that the ugly Duckling grew quite strange in 
its mind. It turned about in the water like a wheel, 
round and round, and reached its neck right into 
the air after them, and, made such a loud and sin- 
gular cry, that it was even terrified at itself. Oh ! 
it could not forget the beautiful happy birds ; and 
when it saw them no longer, it dived deep down to 
the bottom ; and when it came up it seemed quite 
out of its mind. It did not know what the birds 
were called ; nor did it know whither they flew ; 
but it felt drawn towards them as it had never felt 
before. Nor did it envy them in any way. How 
could it have ever dared to think of wishing itself 
such loveliness ! It would have been very happy 
even to have been received among the Ducks if they 
had only been patient with it — the poor ugly thing ! 
The winter was very cold, very, very cold ! The 
poor Duckling had to swim about in the water to 
prevent its freezing up altogether ; but every night 
the hole in which it swam grew smaller and smaller. 
It froze so much that the ice covering began to 
crack ; the Duckling had to use its legs, so that the 
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hole did not close up. At last it grew completely 
tired, lay quite still, and froze fast into the ice 
itself. 

In the early morning there came a farmer ; when 
he beheld all this, he knocked the ice to pieces 
with his clog, and carried the Duckling home to 
his wife, and then it came to itself. 

The children wanted to play with it, but the 
Duckling thought that they meant to do it some 
harm, and in its terror plumped right into the 
cream dish, so that all the milk was spilt about 
the room. The wife clapped her hand, and so it 
tumbled right into the butter-tub, and down into 
the flour-tub, and out again. It was dreadfully 
messed ! The woman screamed and ran after it 
with the poker; the children all tumbled one over 
the other in a heap to catch the Duckling — they 
laughed and squalled ! It was a good thing that 
the door was open, and it could manage to escape 
between the palings into the fresh fallen snow, and 
there it lay, quite tired out ! 

But it would be too sad to tell of all the want 
and misery the poor duckling had to endure 
throughout the hard winter. It lay down on the 
heath among the flags when the sun again began 
to turn warm and shine brightly. The larks sang, 
and it was glorious spring. 

Then the Duckling all at once was able to use its 
wings ; they sounded stronger than ever they had 
done before, and carried it quickly away, and 
before it well knew where it was, it found itself 
in a large garden, where the lilac was fragrant, and 
drooped its long, green branches down to the 
winding canals. Oh ! here it was beautiful, with 
the freshness of spring ! And in front there came 
swimming three ^magnificent swans, so white and 
glorious ; they plumed all their feathers, and swam 

10—2 
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lightly over the water. The Duckling knew the 
splendid creatures, and was seized with a sadness 
of a very peculiar kind. 

' I will fly away to them, to these royal birds ! 
And they will kill me because I, who am so ugly, 
dare to approach near to them. But that will not 
matter. It is better to be killed by them than to 
be plucked at by Ducks, banged at by Fowls, kicked 
at by the girl who fed the fowls in the courtyard, 
and suffer want and wretchedness in the winter !' 

So it flew out upon the water and swam towards 
the mighty swans ; these beheld and darted with 
upset plumage towards it. * Kill me only T said 
the poor creature, and sank its head down, awaiting 
the death-stroke. But what did it behold in the 
mirror of the water? It saw its own image, no 
longer an unweildy dirty grey bird, ugly and 
nasty, but a swan itself. 

It matters very little whether one is born in a 
Duck's Court if one has lain before in a Swan's egg ! 

It felt joyful after all the suff^ering and sorrow it 
had borne. Now at last it welcomed fortune in the 
beauty greeting it in its turn. And the big Swans 
swam round it and stroked it with their beaks. 

There came a number of little children into the 
garden who threw bread into the water, and the 
smallest of all cried out, * There is a new one!' 
And the other children rejoiced and cried, * Yes ; 
a new one is come !' And they clapped their 
hands, and danced, and ran to their father and 
mother, and bread and cake was thrown into the 
water, and they all sang, * The new one is the most 
beautiful! So young and lovely!' And the old 
Swans bowed to him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and put his head 
under his wing ; he did not know what to do. He 
was too happy, but by no means proud ! He re- 
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membered how he had been persecuted and pursued, 
and now he heard them all say that he was the 
most beautiful of beautiful birds. Even the lilacs 
bent down their branches to him in the water, and 
the sun was warm and mild ! Then his pinions 
gave a mighty shake, and his beautiful neck rose 
up, and he rejoiced from his heart of hearts : ' So 
much happiness I never even dreamt of when I was 
still the fearsome ugly Duckling !' 



THE SNOW-QUEEN. 
Jitst Store. 

Whick trails of a Mirror and of the Splinters. 




-l.f^Tfew, then, let us begin. 
■" INT' ^ When we are at the end 



of the story, we shall know 
more than we know now : 
but to begin. 

Once upon a time there 
was a wicked Sprite, in- 
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which was good for nothing and looked ugly, was 
shown, magnified and increased in ugliness. In this 
mirror the most beautiful landscapes looked like 
boiled spinach, and the best persons were turned into 
frights, or appeared to stand on their heads ; their 
faces were so distorted that they were not to be recog- 
nised ; and if anyone had a mole, you might be sure it 
would be magnified and spread over both nose and 
mouth. * That's glorious fun !' said the Sprite. If a 
good thought passed through a man's mind, then a 
grin was seen in the mirror, and the Sprite laughed 
heartily at his clever discovery. All the little Sprites 
who went to his school — for he kept a Sprite school 
— told each other that a miracle had happened ; 
and that, now only, as they thought, it would be 
possible to see how the world really looked. They 
ran about with the mirror ; and at last there was 
not a land or a person who was not represented dis- 
torted in the mirror. So then they thought they 
would fly up to the sky, and have a joke there. The 
higher they flew with the mirror, the more terribly 
it grinned : they could hardly hold it fast. Higher 
and higher still they flew, nearer and nearer to the 
stars, when suddenly the mirror shook so terribly 
with grinning, that it flew out of their hands and fell 
to the earth, where it was dashed in a hundred 
million and more pieces. And now it worked much 
more evil than before ; for some of these pieces were 
hardly so large as a grain of sand, and they flew 
about in the wide world, and when they got into 
peoples* eyes, there they stayed ; and then people 
saw everything perverted, or only had an eye for 
that which was evil. This happened because the 
very smallest bit had the same power which the 
whole mirror had possessed. Some persons even 
got a splinter in their heart, and- then it made one 
shudder, for their heart became like a lump of ice. 
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Some of the broken pieces were so large that they 
were used for window-panes, through which one 
could not see one's friends. Other pieces were put 
in spectacles; and that was a sad affair when people 
put on their glasses to see well and rightly. Then 
the wicked Sprite laughed till he almost choked, for 
all this tickled his fancy. The fine splinters still 
flew about in the air : and now we shall hear what 
happened next 



A Little Boy and a Little Girl, 

In a large town where there are so many houses, and 
so many people, that there is no room left for every- 
body to have a little garden ; and where, on this 
account, most persons are obliged to content them- 
selves with flowers in pots ; there lived two little 
children, who had a garden somewhat larger than a 
flower-pot. They were not brother and sister ; but 
they cared for each other as much as if they were. 
Their parents lived exactly opposite. They in- 
habited two garrets ; and where the roof of the one 
house joined that of the other, and the gutter ran 
along the extreme end of it, there was to each house 
a small window : one needed only to step over the 
gutter to get from one window to the other. 

The children's parents had large wooden boxes 
there, in which vegetables for the kitchen were 
planted, and little rose-trees besides : there was a 
rose in each box, and they grew splendidly. They 
now thought of placing the boxes across the gutter, 
so that they nearly reached from one window to 
the other, and looked just like two walls of flowers. 
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The tendrils of the peas hung down over the boxes ; 
and the rose-trees shot up long branches, twined 
round the windows, and then bent towards each 
other: it was almost like a triumphant arch of 
foliage and flowers. The boxes were very high, and 
the children knew that they must not creep over 
them ; so they often obtained permission to get out 
of the windows to each other, and to sit on their 
little stools among the roses, where they could play 
delightfully. In winter there was an end of this 
pleasure. The windows were often frozen over; but 
then they heated copper farthings on the stove, and 
laid the hot farthing on the window-pane, and then 
they had a capital peep-hole, quite nicely rounded ; 
and out of each peeped a gentle friendly eye — it was 
the little boy and the little girl who were looking 
out. His name was Kay, hers was Gerda. In sum- 
mer, with one jump, they could get to each other ; 
but in winter they were obliged first to go down the 
long stairs, and then up the long stairs ; and out of 
doors there was quite a snow-storm. 

*It is the white bees that are swarming,* said 
Kay*s old grandmother. 

* Do the white bees choose a queen ?' asked the 
little boy ; for he knew that the honey-bees always 
have one. 

* Yes,' said the grandmother, ' she flies where the 
swarm hangs in the thickest clusters. She is the 
largest of all ; and she can never remain quietly on 
the earth, but goes up into the black clouds. Many 
a winter's night she flies through the streets of the 
town, and peeps in at the windows ; and they then 
freeze in so wondrous a manner that they look like 
flowers.' 

* Yes, I have seen it,' said both the children ; and 
so they knew that it was true. 

'Can the Snow-Queen come in?' said the little girl. 
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' Only let her come in !' said the little boy ; * then 
Td put her on the stove, and she'd melt* 

And then his grandmother patted his head, and 
told him other stories. 

In the evening, when little Kay was at home, and 
half undressed, he climbed up on the chair by the 
window, and peeped out of the little hole. A few 
snow-flakes were falling, and one, the largest of all, 
remained lying on the edge of the flower-pot. The 
flake of snow grew larger and larger ; and at last it 
was like a young lady, dressed in t^e finest white 
gauze, made of a million little flakes, like stars. She 
was so beautiful and delicate, but she was of ice, of 
dazzling, sparkling ice ; yet she lived ; her eyes 
gazed fixedly, like two stars ; but there was neither 
quiet nor repose in them. She nodded towards the 
window, and beckoned with her hand. The little boy 
was frightened and jumped down from the chair ; it 
seemed to him as if, at the same moment, a large 
bird flew past the window. 

The next day it was a sharp frost ; — and then the 
spring came ; the sun shone, the green leaves ap- 
peared, the swallows built their nests, the windows 
were opened, and the little children again sat in 
their pretty garden, high up on the leads at the top 
of the house. 

That summer the roses flowered in unwonted 
beauty. The little girl had learned a hymn, in 
which there was something about roses ; and then 
she thought of her own flowers ; and she sang the 
verse to the little boy, who then sang it with her : 

* The rose in the valley is blooming so sweet, 
And angels descend there the children to greet' 

And the children held each other by the hand, 
kissed the roses, looked up at the clear sunshine, 
and spoke as though they really saw angels there. 
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What lovely summer-days those" were ! How de- 
lightful to be out in the air, near the fresh rose- 
bushes, that seem as if they would never finish 
blossoming ! 

Kay and Gerda looked at the picture-book full of 
beasts and of birds ; and it was then — the clock in 
the church-tower was just striking five — that Kay 
said : ' Oh ! I feel such a sharp pain in my heart ; 
and now something has got into my eye !' 

The little girl put her arms round his neck. He 
winked his eyes — now, there was nothing to be seen. 
' I think it is out now/ said he ; but it was not. 
It was just one of those pieces of glass from the 
magic mirror that had got into his eye ; and poor 
Kay had got another piece right in his heart. It 
will soon become like ice. It did not hurt any 
longer, but there it was. 

* What are you crying for ?' asked he. * You look 
so ugly! There's nothing the matter with me. Ah,* 
said he at once, * that rose is cankered ! and, look, 
this one is quite crooked ! after all, these roses are 
very ugly! they are just like the box they are 
planted in !* And then he gave the box a good 
kick with his foot, and pulled both the roses up. 

' What are you doing ?' cried the little girl ; and 
as he perceived her fright, he pulled up another 
rose, got in at the window, and hastened oflf from 
dear little Gerda. 

Afterwards, when she brought her picture-book, 
he asked, 'What horrid beasts she had there?' 
And if his grandmother told them stories, he always 
interrupted her ; besides, if he could manage it, he 
would get behind her, put on her spectacles, and 
imitate her way of speaking : he copied all her 
ways, and then everybody laughed at him. He was 
soon able to imitate the gait and manner of every 
one in the street. Everything that was peculiar 
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and displeasing in them — that Kay knew how to 
imitate ; and at such times all the people said, 
* The boy is certainly very clever !' But it was the 
glass he had got in his eye, the glass that was 
sticking in his heart, which made him tease even 
little Gerda, whose whole soul was devoted to him. 
His games now were quite different to what they 
had formerly been, they wer? so very knowing. 
One winter's day, when the flakes of snow were 
flying about, he spread the skirts of his blue coat, 
and caught the snow as it fell. 

* Look through this glass, Gerda,* said he. And 
every flake seemed larger, and appeared like a 
magnificent flower, or a beautiful star : it was 
splendid to look at ! 

* Look, how clever !' said Kay. * That's much 
more interesting than real flowers ! They are as 
exact as possible ; there is not a fault in them, if 
they did not melt !' 

It was not long after this, that Kay came one 
day with large gloves on, and his little sledge at his 
back, and bawled right into Gerda's ears, * I have 
permission to go out into the square, where the 
others are playing ;* and off he was in a moment. 

There, in the market-place, some of the boldest 
of the boys used to tie their sledges to the carts as 
they passed by, and so they were pulled along, and 
got a good ride. It was so capital ! Just as they 
were in the very height of their amusement, a large 
sledge passed by : it was painted quite white, and 
there was some one in it wrapped up in a rough 
white mantle of fur, with a rough white fur cap on 
his head. The sledge drove round the square 
twice, and Kay tied on his as quickly as he could, 
and off he drove with it. On they went, quicker 
and quicker, into the next street ; and the person 
who drove turned round to Kay, and nodded to 
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him in a friendly manner, just as if they knew each 
other. Every time he was going to untie his sledge 
the person nodded to him, and then Kay sat quiet ; 
and so on they went till they came outside the 
gates of the town. Then the snow began to fall so 
thickly that the little boy could not see an arm's 
length before him, but still on he went ; when sud- 
denly he let go the string he held in his hand in 
order to get loose from the sledge, but it was of no 
use ; still the little vehicle rushed on with the 
quickness of the wind. He then cried as loud as 
he could, but no one heard him ; the snow drifted 
and the sledge flew on, and sometimes it gave a 
jerk as though they were driving over hedges and 
ditches. He was quite frightened, and he tried to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer ; but all he could do, he 
was only able to remember the multiplication-table. 

The snow-flakes grew larger and larger, till at 
last they looked just like great white fowls. Sud- 
denly they flew on one side ; the large sledge 
stopped, and the person who drove rose up. It was 
a lady ; her cloak and cap were of snow. She was 
tall and of slender figure, and of a dazzling white- 
ness. It was the Snow-Queen. 

' We have travelled fast,* said she ; ' but it is 
freezingly cold. Come under my bear-skin.' And 
she put him in the sledge beside her, wrapped the 
fur round him, and he felt as though he were sink- 
ing in a snow-wreath. 

* Are you still cold ?' asked she ; and then she 
kissed his forehead. Ah ! it was colder than ice ; 
it penetrated to his very heart, which was already 
almost a frozen lump ; it seemed to him as if he were 
about to die — but a moment more and it was quite 
congenial to him, and he did not remark the cold 
that was around him. 

* My sledge ! Do not forget my sledge !' It 
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was the first thing he thought of. It was there 
tied to one of the white chickens, who flew along 
with it on its back behind the large sledge. The 
Snow-Queen kissed Kay once more, and then he 
forgot little Gerda, grandmother, and all whom he 
had left at his home. 

* Now you will have no more kisses,' said she, 
*or else I should kiss you to death V 

Kay looked at her. She was very beautiful ; a 
more clever or a more lovely countenance he could 
not fancy to himself ; and she no longer appeared 
of ice as before, when she sat outside the window, 
and beckoned to him ; in his eyes she was perfect, 
he did not fear her at all, and told her that he 
could calculate in his head, and with fractions even ; 
that he knew the number of square miles there 
were in the difterent countries, and how many 
inhabitants they contained ; and she smiled while 
he spoke. It then seemed to him as if what he 
knew was not enough, and he looked upwards in 
the large huge empty space above him, and on she 
flew with him ; flew high over the black clouds, while 
the storm moaned and whistled as though it were 
singing some old tune. On they flew over woods 
and lakes, over seas, and many lands ; and beneath 
them the chilling storm rushed fast, the wolves 
howled, the snow crackled ; above them flew large 
screaming crows, but higher up appeared the moon, 
quite large and bright ; and it was on it that Kay 
gazed during the long, long winter's night ; while by 
day he slept at the feet of the Snow-Queen. 
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understood Witchcraft. 

UT what became of 
little Gerda when 
Kay did not re- 
turn ? Where could 
he be ? Nobody 
nobody could give 
any intelligence. All the 
boys knew was, that they 
had seen him tie his sledge 
to another large and splen- 
did one, which drove down 
the street and out of the 
town. Nobody 
knew where he 
was ; many sad 
tears were 
shed, and little 
Gerda wept 
long and bit- 
; terly ; at last 
she said he 
must be dead ;* 
that he had 
, been drowned 
in the river 
I which flowed " 
close to the 
town. Oh! 
, those very long 
and dismal 
winter even- 
ings ! 
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At last spring came with its warm sunshine. 

* Kay is dead and gone !* said little Gerda. 

* That I don't believe/ said the Sunshine. 

* Kay is dead and gone !' said she to the Swallows, 

* That I don't believe,' said they ; and at last little 
Gerda did not think so any longer either. 

' Pll put on my red shoes,* said she, one morning ; 
* Kay has never seen them, and then I'll go down to 
the river and ask there.' 

It was quite early: she kissed her old grand- 
mother, who was still asleep, put on her red shoes, 
and went alone to the river. 

* Is it true that you have taken my little play- 
fellow ? I will make you a present of my red shoes, 
if you will give him back to me.* 

And, as it seemed fo her, the blue waves nodded 
in a strange manner ; then she took off her red shoes, 
the most precious things she possessed, and threw 
them both into the river. But they fell close to the 
bank, and the little waves bore them immediately 
to land ; it was as if the stream would not take 
what was dearest to her ; for in reality it had not 
got little Kay : but Gerda thought that she had not 
thrown the shoes out far enough, so she clambered 
into a boat which lay among the rushes, went to the 
farthest end, and threw out the shoes. But the boat 
was not fastened, and the motion which she occa- 
sioned made it drift from the shore. She observed 
this, and hastened to get back; but before she could 
do so, the boat was more than a yard from the land, 
and was gliding quickly onward. 

Little Gerda was very frightened, and began to 
cry ; but no one heard her except the sparrows, 
and they could not carry her to land ; but they 
flew along the bank, and sang as if to comfort her : 
'Here we are! here we are!' The boat drifted 
with the stream, little Gerda sat quite still without 
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shoes, for they were swimming behind the boat, but 
could not reach it, because it went much faster than 
they did. 

The banks on both sides were beautiful ; lovely 
flowers, venerable trees, and slopes with sheep and 
cows, but not a human being was to be seen. 

' Perhaps the river will carry me to little Kay,* 
said she ; and then she grew less sad. 

She rose, and looked for many hours at the 
beautiful green banks. Presently she sailed by a large 
cherry-orchard, where there was a little cottage with 
curious red and blue windows ; it was thatched, and 
before it two wooden soldiers stood sentry, and pre- 
sented arms when anyone went past 

Gerda called to them, for she thought they were 
alive ; but they, of course, did not answer. She 
came close to them, for the stream drifted the boat 
quite near the land. . 

Gerda called still louder, and an old woman then 
came out of the cottage^ leaning upon a crooked 
stick. She had a large broad-brimmed hat on, 
painted with the most splendid flowers. 

' Poor little child !' said the old woman, * how did 
you get upon the large rapid river, to be driven 
about so in the wide world ?' 

And then the old woman went into the water, 
caught hold of the boat with her crooked stick, 
drew it to the bank, and lifted little Gerda out. 

And Gerda was so glad to be on dry land again ; 
but she was rather afraid of the strange old woman. 

' But come and tell me who you are, and how you 
came here,' said she. 

And Gerda told her all ; and the old woman 
shook her head and said, ' A-hem ! a-hem !' and 
when Gerda had told her anything, and asked her 
if she had not seen little Kay, the woman answered 
that he had not passed there, but he no doubt would 

II 
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come : and she told her not to be cast down, but 
taste her cherries, and look at her flowers, which 
were finer than any in a picture-book, each of which 
could tell a whole story. She then took Gerda by 
the hand, led her into the little cottage, and locked 
the door. 

The windows were very high up ; the glass was 
red, blue and green, and the sunlight shone through 
quite wondrously in all sorts of colours. On the 
table stood the most exquisite cherries, and Gerda 
ate as many as she chose, for she had permission to 
do so. While she was eating, the old woman 
combed her hair with a golden comb, and her hair 
curled and shone with a lovely golden colour around 
that sweet little face, which was so round, and so 
like a rose. 

* I have often longed for such a dear little girl,' 
said the old woman. * Now you shall see how well 
we agree together.' 

And while she combed little Gerda's hair, the 
child forgot her foster-brother Kay more and more, 
for the old woman understood magic ; but she was 
no evil being : she only practised witchcraft a little 
for her own private amusement, and now she wanted 
very much to keep little Gerda. She therefore went 
out into the garden, stretched out her crooked stick 
towards the rose bushes, which, beautifully as they 
were blowing, all sank into the earth, and no one 
could tell where they had stood. The old woman 
feared that if Gerda should see the roses, she would 
then think of her own, would remember little Kay, 
and run away from her. 

She now led Gerda into the flower-garden. Oh, 
what odour and what loveliness was there ! Every 
flower that one could think of, and of every season, 
stood there in fullest bloom : no picture-book could 
be gayer or more beautiful. Gerda jumped for joy, 
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and played till the sun set behind the tall cherry- 
tree ; she then had a pretty bed, with a red silken 
coverlet filled with blue violets. She fell asleep, 
and had as pleasant dreams as ever a queen on her 
wedding-day. 

The next morning she went to play with the 
flowers in the warm sunshine, and thus passed away 
a day. Gerda knew ^w^ty flower ; and, numerous 
as they were, it still seemed to Gerda that one was 
wanting, though she did not know which. One day, 
while she was looking at the hat of the old woman 
painted with flowers, the most beautiful of them 
all seemed to her to be a rose. The old woman 
had forgotten to take it from her hat when she made 
the others vanish in the earth. But so it is when 
one's thoughts are not collected. 

* What !* said Gerda ; * are there no roses here ?' 
and she ran about amongst the flower-beds, and 
looked, and looked, but there was not one to be 
found. She then sat down and wept ; but her hot 
tears fell just where a rose-bush had sunk ; and 
when her warm tears watered the ground, the 
tree shot up suddenly as fresh and blooming as 
when it had been swallowed up. Gerda kissed the 
roses, thought of her own dear roses at home, and 
with them of little Kay. 

' Oh, how long I have stayed !' said the little girl. 
* I intended to look for Kay ! Don't you know 
where he isY asked she of the Roses. *Do you think 
he is dead and gone ?* 

' Dead he certainly is not,* said the Roses. * We 
have been in the earth where all the dead are, but 
Kay was not there.* 

*Many thanks!* said the little Gerda; and she 
went to the other flowers, looked into their cups, 
and asked, * Don't you know where little Kay is V 

But every flower stood in the sunshine, and 

II — 2 
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dreamed its own fairy-tale or its own story ; and 
they all told her very many things, but not one 
knew anything of Kay. 

Well, what did the Tiger-Lily say ? 

* Hearest thou not the drum ? Bum ! bum ! those 
are the only two tones. Always bum ! bum ! Hark 
to the plaintive song of the old woman ! to the call 
of the priests ! The Hindoo woman in her long 
robe stands upon the funeral pile : the flames rise 
around her and her dead husband, but the Hindoo 
woman thinks on the living one in the surrounding 
circle; on him whose eyes burn hotter than the 
flames — on him, the fire of whose eyes pierces her 
heart more than the flames which soon will burn 
her body to ashes. Can the heart's flame die in the 
flame of the funeral pile V 

* I don't understand that at all,' said little Gerda. 

* That is my story,' said the Lily. 
What did the Convolvulus say ? 

* Projecting over a narrow mountain- path there 
hangs an old feudal castle. Thick evergreens grow 
on the dilapidated walls and around the altar, 
where a lovely maiden is standing : she bends over 
the railing and looks out upon the rose. No fresher 
rose hangs on the branches than she ; no apple- 
blossom carried away by the wind is more buoyant 
How her splendid silken robe is rustling ! 

' " Is he not yet come ?" ' 
' Is it Kay that you mean ?' asked little Gerda. 
*I am speaking about my story — about my 
dream,' answered the Convolvulus. 
What did the Snowdrops say } 

* Between the trees a long board is hanging — it 
is a swing. Two little girls are sitting in it, and 
swing themselves backwards and forwards: their 
frocks are as white as snow, and long green silk 
ribbons flutter from their bonnets. Their brother, 
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who is older than they are, stands up in the swing ; 
he twines his arms round the cords to hold himself 
fast> for in one hand he has a little cup, and in the 
other a clay-pipe. He is blowing soap-bubbles. 
The swing moves, and the bubbles float in charm- 
ing changing colours ; the last is still hanging to 
the end of the pipe, and rocks in the breeze. The 
swing moves. The little black dog, as light as a 
soap-bubble, jumps up on his hind legs to try to 
get into the swing. It moves, the dog falls down, 
barks and is angry. They tease him ; the bubble 
bursts ! A swing, a bursting bubble — such is my 
song !* 

' What you relate may be very pretty, but you 
tell it in so melancholy a manner, and do not 
mention Kay.' 

What do the Hyacinths say } 

* There were once upon a time three sisters, quite 
transparent and very beautiful. The robe of the 
one was red, that of the second blue, and that of 
the third white. They danced hand in hand beside 
the calm lake in the clear moonshine. They were 
not elfin maidens, but mortal children. A sweet 
fragrance was smelt, and the maidens vanished in 
the wood ; the fragrance grew stronger — three 
coffins, and in them three lovely maidens, glided 
out of the forest and across the lake : the shining 
glowworms flew around like little floating lights. 
Do the dancing maidens sleep, or are they dead ? 
The odour of the flowers says they are corpses ; 
the evening bell tolls for the dead T 

' You make me quite sad,' said little Gerda. * I 
cannot help thinking of the dead maidens. Oh ! 
is little Kay really dead ? The Roses have been 
in the earth, and they say no.' 

* Ding, dong !' sounded the Hyacinth bells, \* We 
do not toll for little Kay ; we do not knpw^him. 
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That is our way of singing, the only one we 
have.' 

And Gerda went to the Ranunculuses that looked 
forth from among the shining green leaves. 

' You are a little bright sun !* said Gerda, * Tell 
me if you know where I can find my playfellow ?' 

And the Ranunculus shone brightly, and looked 
again at Gerda. What song could the Ranunculus 
sing? It was one that said nothing about Kay 
either. 

* In a small court the bright sun was shining in 
the first days of spring. The beams glided down 
the white walls of a neighbour's house, and close 
by the fresh yellow flowers were growing, shining 
like gold in the warm sun-rays. An old Grand- 
mother was sitting in the air ; her Grand -daughter, 
the poor and lonely servant, just come for a short 
visit. She knows her Grandmother. There was 
gold, pure virgin gold, in that blessed kiss. There, 
that is my little story,' said the Ranunculus. 

' My poor old Grandmother !' sighed Gerda. 
'Yes, she is longing for me, no doubt; she is 
sorrowing for me, as she did for little Kay. But I 
will soon come home, and then I will bring Kay 
with me. It is of no use asking the Flowers ; they 
only know their own old rhymes, and can tell me 
nothing.' And she tucked up her frock, to enable 
her to run quicker ; but the Narcissus gave her a 
knock on the leg, just as she was going to jump 
over it. So she stood still, looked at the long 
yellow flower, and asked : * You perhaps know 
something V and she bent down to the Narcissus. 
And what did it say ? 

* I can see myself — I can see myself! Oh, how 
odorous I am ! Up in the little garret there stands 
half-dressed a little Dancer. She stands now on 
one leg, now on both ; she despises the whole 
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world, yet she lives only in imagination. She pours 
water out of the teapot over a piece of stuff which 
she holds in her hand ; it is the bodice ; cleanliness 
is a fine thing. The white dress is hanging on the 
hook ; it was washed in the teapot, and dried on 
the roof. She puts it on, ties a saffron-coloured 
kerchief round her neck, and then the gown looks 
whiter. I can see myself — I can see myself !' 

* That^s nothing to me,' said little Gerda. * That 
does not concern me.' And then off she ran to the 
further end of the garden. 

The gate was locked, but she shook the rusted 
bolt till it was loosened, and the gate opened ; and 
little Gerda ran off barefooted into the wide world. 
She looked round her thrice, but no one followed 
her. At last she could run no longer ; she sat 
down on a large stone, and when she looked about 
her, she saw that the summer had passed ; it was 
late in the autumn, but that one could not remark 
in the beautiful garden, where there was always 
sunshine, and where there were flowers the whole 
year round. 

* Dear me, how long I have stayed !* said Gerda. 
* Autumn is come. I must not rest any longer.* 
And she got up to go further. 

Oh, how tender and wearied her little feet were ! 
All around it looked so cold and raw ; the long 
willow leaves were quite yellow, and the fog dripped 
from them like water ; one leaf fell after the other : 
the sloes only stood full of fruit, which set one's 
teeth on edge. Oh, how dafrk and comfortless it 
was in the dreary world ! ^ 
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Jourth Store. 

The Prince and Princess, 

Gerda was obliged to rest herself again, when, 
exactly opposite to her, a large Raven came hop- 
ping over the white snow. He had long been 
looking at Gerda and shaking his head ; and now 
he said, * Caw ! caw !* Good day ! good day ! He 
could not say it better ; but he felt a sympathy for 
the little girl, and asked her where she was going 
all alone. The word * alone * Gerda understood 
quite well, and felt how much was expressed by it ; 
so she told the Raven her whole history, and asked 
if he had not seen Kay. 

The Raven nodded very gravely, and said, * It 
may be — it may be !' 

* What, do you really think so ?* cried the little 
girl ; and she nearly squeezed the Raven to death, 
so much did she kiss him. 

* Gently, gently !' said the Raven. ' I think I 
know ; I think that it may be little Kay. But now 
he has forgotten you for the Princess.* 

' Does he live with a Princess T asked Gerda. 

* Yes — listen,' said the Raven ; ' but it will be 
difficult for me to speak your language. If you 
understand the Raven language,! can tell you better.' 

* No, I have not learnt it,' said Gerda ; ' but my 
Grandmother understands it, and she can speak 
gibberish too. I wish I had learnt it.' 

* No matter,* said the Raven ; * I will tell you as 
well as I can ; however, it will be bad enough,* 
And then he told all he knew. 

* In the kingdom where we now are there lives a 
Princess, who is extraordinarily clever ; for she has 
read all the newspapers in the whole world, and 
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has forgotten them again, so clever is she. She 
was lately, it is said, sitting on her throne — which 
is not very amusing after all — when she began 
humming an old tune, and it was just " Oh, why 
should I not be married?*' "That song is not 
without its meaning,'' said she, and so then she was 
determined to marry ; but she would have a hus- 
band who knew how to give an answer when he 
was spoken to, not one who looked only as if he 
were a great personage, for that is so tiresome. 
She then had all the ladies of the court drummed 
together ; and \;hen they heard her intention, all 
were very pleased, and said : " We are very glad to 
hear it ; it is the very thing we were thinking of." 
You may believe every word I say,' said the 
Raven ; * for I have a tame sweetheart that hops 
about in the palace quite free, and it was she who 
told me all this.' 

*The newspapers appeared forthwith with a 
border of hearts and the initials of the Princess ; 
and therein you might read that every good-looking 
young man was at liberty to come to the palace 
and speak to the Princess ; and he who spoke in 
such wise as showed that he felt himself at home 
there, that one the Princess would choose for her 
husband. 

' Yes — ^yes,' said the Raven, * you may believe 
it ; it is as true as I am sitting here. People came 
in crowds ; there was a crush and a hurry, but no 
one was successful either on the first or second 
day. They could all talk well enough when they 
were out in the street ; but as soon as they came 
inside the palace-gates, and saw the guard richly 
dressed in silver, and the lackeys in gold on the 
staircase, and the large illuminated saloons, then 
they were abashed ; and when they stood before 
the throne on which the Princess was sitting, all 
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they could do was to repeat the last word they had 
uttered, and to hear it again did not interest her 
very much. It was just as if the people within 
were under a charm, and had fallen into a trance 
till they came out again into the street ; for then 
— oh, then ! — they could chatter enough. There 
was a whole row of them standing from the town- 
gates to the palace. I was there myself to look,* 
said the Raven. * They grew hungry and thirsty ; 
but from the palace they got nothing whatever, 
not even a glass of water. Some of the cleverest, 
it is true, had taken bread and butter with them ; 
but none shared it with his neighbour, for each 
thought, " Let him look hungry, and then the Prin- 
cess won't have him." ' 

* But Kay — little Kay,' said Gerda, ' when did he 
come ? Was he among the number ?* 

* Patience, patience ; we are just come to him. 
It was on the third day, when a little personage, 
without horse or equipage, came marching right 
boldly up to the palace ; his eyes shone like yours, 
he had beautiful long hair, but his clothes were very 
shabby. 

* That was Kay,' cried Gerda, with a voice of 
delight. * Oh, now I've found him T and she 
clapped her hands for joy, 

' He had a little knapsack at his back,' said the 
Raven. 

* No, that was certainly his sledge,' said Gerda ; 
' for when he went away he took his sledge with 
him.' 

' That may be,' said the Raven ; * I did not ex- 
amine him so minutely : but I know from my tame 
sweetheart, that when he came into the courtyard 
of the palace, and saw the body-guard in silver, 
the lackeys on the staircase, he was not the least 
abashed ; he nodded, and said to them : " It must 
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be very tiresome to stand on the stairs ; for my 
part, I shall go in." The saloons were gleaming 
with lustres — privy councillors and excellencies 
were walking about barefooted, and wore gold 
keys ; it was enough to make any one feel uncom- 
fortable. His boots creaked, too, so loudly, but 
still he was not at all afraid/ 

* That's Kay for certain,' said Gerda. * I know 
he had on new boots ; I have heard them creaking 
in Grandmamma's room.' 

* Yes,' they creaked,' said the Raven. ' And on 
he went boldly up to the Princess, who was sitting 
on a pearl as large as a spinning-wheel. All the 
ladies of the court, with their attendants and 
attendants' attendants, and all the cavaliers, with 
their gentlemen and gentlemen's gentlemen, stood 
round, and the nearer they stood to the door, the 
prouder they looked. It was hardly possible to 
look at the gentlemen's gentleman,so very haughtily 
did he stand in the doorway.' 

* It must have been terrible,* said little Gerda. 
' And did Kay get the Princess ?' 

* Were I not a Raven, I should have taken the 
Princess myself, although I am promised. It is 
said he spoke as well as I speak when I talk Raven 
language ; this I learned from my tame sweetheart. 
He was bold and nicely behaved ; he had not come 
to woo the Princess, but only to hear her wisdom. 
She pleased him, and he pleased her.' 

* Yes, yes ; for certain that was Kay,' said Gerda. 
' He was so clever, he could reckon fractions in his 
head. Oh, won't you take me to the palace f 

* That is very easily said,' answered the Raven. 
* But how are we to manage it 1 I'll speak to my 
tame sweetheart about it — she must advise us ; for 
so much I must tell you, such a little girl as you 
are will never get permission to enter.' 
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* Oh, yes, I shall/ said Gerda ; ' when Kay hears 
that I am here, he will come out directly to fetch 
me.' 

*Wait for me here on these steps/ said the 
Raven. He moved his head backwards and for- 
wards, and flew away. 

The evening was closing in when the Raven 
returned. * Caw — caw !' said he. * She sends you 
her compliments ; and here is a roll for you. She 
took it out of the kitchen, where there is bread 
enough. You are hungry, no doubt. If is not 
possible for you to enter the palace, for you are 
barefooted ; the guards in silver and the lackeys in 
gold, would not allow it ; but do not cry, you shall 
come in still. My sweetheart knows a little back- 
stair that leads to the bedchamber, and she knows 
where she can get the key of it.' 

And they went into the garden in the large 
avenue, where one leaf was falling after the other ; 
and when the lights in the palace had all gradually 
disappeared, the Raven led little Gerda to the 
backdoor, which stood half open. 

Oh, how Gerda's heart beat with anxiety and 
longing ! It was just as if she had been about to 
do something wrong ; and yet she only wanted to 
know if little Kay was there. Yes, he must be 
there. She called to mind his intelligent eyes and 
his long hair so vividly, she could quite see him 
as he used to laugh when they were sitting under 
the roses at home. ' He will, no doubt, be glad to 
see you, to hear what a long way you have come 
for his sake ; to know how unhappy all at home 
were when he did not come back.' 

Oh, what a fright and a joy it was ! 

They were now on the stairs. A single lamp 
was burning there; and on the floor stood the 
tame Raven, turning her head on every side and 
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looking at Gerda, who bowed as her Grand- 
mother had taught her to do. 

* My intended has told me so much good of you, 
my dear young lady/ said the tame Raven. ' Your 
tale is very affecting. If you will take the lamp, I 
will go before. We will go straight on, for we 
shall meet no one.' 

* I think there is somebody just behind us,' said 
Gerda ; and something rushed past : it was like 
shadowy figures on the wall ; horses with flowing 
manes and thin legs, huntsmen, ladies and gentle- 
men on horseback. 

* They are only dreams,' said the Raven. * They 
come to fetch the thoughts of the high personages 
to the chase : 'tis well, for now you can observe 
them in bed all the better. But let me find, when 
you enjoy honour and distinction, that you possess 
a grateful heart.' 

' Tut ! that's not worth talking about,' said the 
Raven of the woods. 

They now entered the first saloon, which was of 
rose-coloured satin, with artificial flowers on the 
wall. Here the dreams were rushing past, but they 
hastened by so quickly that Gerda could not see 
the high personages. One hall was more magni- 
ficent than the other ; one might well indeed be 
abashed; and at last they came into the bedchamber. 
The ceiling of the room resembled a large palm- 
tree with leaves of glass, of costly glass ; and in the 
middle, from a thick golden stem, hung two beds, 
each of which resembled a Lily. One was white, 
and in this lay the Princess ; the other was red, and 
it was here that Gerda was to look for little Kay. 
She bent back one of the red leaves, and saw a 
brown neck — oh ! that was Kay I She called him 
quite loud by name, held the lamp towards him — 
the dreams rushed back again into the chamber — 
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he awoke, turned his head, and — it was not little 
Kay! 

The Prince was only like him about the neck ; 
but he was young and handsome. And out of the 
white lily leaves the Princess peeped too, and asked 
what was the matter. Then little Gerda cried, and 
told her her whole history, and all that the Ravens 
had done for her. 

* Poor little thing !' said the Prince and the 
Princess. They praised the Ravens very much, 
and told them they were not at all angry with 
them, but they were not to do so again. However 
they should have a reward. 

* Will you fly about, here at liberty ?' asked the 
Princess, 'or would you like to have a fixed 
appointment as court ravens, with all the broken 
bits from the kitchen ?' 

And both the Ravens nodded, and begged for a 
fixed appointment ; for they thought of their old 
age, and said, ' It was a good thing to have a pro- 
vision for their old days.' 

And the Prince got up and let Gerda sleep in 
his bed, and more than this he could not do. She 
folded her little hands, and thought, 'how good 
men and animals are !* and she then fell asleep and 
slept soundly. All the dreams flew in again, and 
they now looked like the angels ; they drew a little 
sledge, in which little Kay sat and nodded his 
head ; but the whole was only a dream, and there- 
fore it all vanished as soon as she awoke. 

The next day she was dressed from head to foot in 
silk and velvet. They offered to let her stay at the 
palace, and lead a happy life ; but she begged to 
have a little carriage with a horse in front, and for 
a small pair of shoes : then, she said, she would 
again go forth in the wide world and look for Kay. 

Shoes and a muff" were given her ; she was, too, 
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dressed very nicely ; and when she was about to 
set off, a new carriage stopped before the door. It 
was of pure gold, and the arms of the Prince and 
Princess shone like a star upon it ; the coachman, 
the footmen, and the outriders, for outriders were 
there too, all wore golden crowns. The Prince and 
the Princess assisted her into the carriage them- 
selves, and wished her all success. The Raven of 
the woods, who was now married, accompanied her 
for the first three miles. He sat beside Gerda, for 
he could not bear riding backwards ; the other 
Raven stood in the doorway, and flapped her 
wings ; she could not accompany Gerda, because 
she suffered from headache since she had had a 
fixed appointment and ate so much. The carriage 
was lined inside with sugar-plums, and in the seats 
were fruits and gingerbread. 

• Farewell ! farewell !' cried Prince and Princess ; 
and Gerda wept, and the Raven wept. Thus passed 
the first miles : and then the Raven bade her fare- 
well, and this was the most painful separation of 
all. He flew into a tree, and beat his black wings 
as long as he could see the carriage, that shone from 
afar like a sunbeam. 



The Little Robber-Maiden. 

They drove through the dark wood; but the 
carriage shone like a torch, and it dazzled the eyes 
of the robbers, so that they could not bear to look 
at it. 

* Tis gold ! 'tis gold !* cried they ; and they 
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rushed forward, seized the horses, knocked down 
the little postilion, the coachman, and the servants, 
and pulled little Gerda out of the carriage. 

' How plump, how beautiful she is ! She must 
have been fed on hut-kernels,' said the old female 
Robber, who had a long scrubby beard, and bushy 
eyebrows that hung down over her eyes : * she is as 
good as a fatted lamb ! how nice she will be !* 

And then she drew out a knife, the blade of which 
shone so that it was quite dreadful to behold. 

' Oh !' cried the woman at the same moment. 

She had been bitten in the ear by her own little 
daughter, who hung at her back ; and who was so 
wild and unmanageable that it was quite amusing 
to see her. 

* You naughty child !' said the mother ; and now 
she had not time to kill Gerda. 

* She shall play with me,' said the little Robber- 
child : ' she ?hall give me her muff, and her pretty 
frock ; she shall sleep in my bed !' 

And then she gave her mother another bite, so 
that she jumped and ran round with the pain : and 
the robbers laughed and said, * Look how she is 
dancing with the little one !* 

' I will go into the carriage,' said the little Robber- 
maiden ; and she would have her will, for she was 
very spoiled, and very headstrong. 

She and Gerda got in ; and then away they drove 
over the stumps of felled trees, deeper and deeper 
into the woods* The little Robber-maiden was as 
tall as Gerda, butstronger,broader-shouldered,and of 
dark complexion ; her eyes were quite black ; they 
looked almost melancholy. She embraced little 
Gerda, and said : 

* They shall not kill you as long as I am not dis- 
pleased with you. You are doubtless a princess !' • 

' No,' said little Gerda ; who then related all that 
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had happened to her, and how much she cared 
about little Kay. 

The little Robber-maiden looked at her with a 
serious air, nodded her head slightly, and said : 

* They shall not kill you, even if I am angry with 
you ; then I will do it myself ;* and she dried 
Gerda's eyes, and put both her hands in the hand- 
some muff, which was so soft and warm. 

At length the carriage stopped. They were in 
the midst of the courtyard of a robbers* castle. It 
was full of cracks from top to bottom ; and out of 
the openings magpies and rooks were flying ; and 
the great bull-dogs, each of which looked as if he 
could swallow a man, jumped up, but they did not 
bark, for that was forbidden. 

In the midst of the large old smoking hall burnt 
a great fire on the stone floor. The smoke dis* 
appeared under the stones, and had to seek its own 
egress. In an immense caldron soup was boiling ; 
and rabbits and hares were being roasted on a spit. 

* You shall sleep with me to-night, with all my 
animals,' said the little Robber-maidefi. 

They had something to eat and drink ; and then 
went into a corner, where straw and carpets were 
lying. Beside them, on laths and perches, sat nearly 
a hundred pigeons, all asleep, seemingly ; but yet 
they moved a little when the Robber-maiden came. 

* They are all mine,' said she, at the same time 
seizing one that was next her by the legs, and shak- 
ing it so. that its wings fluttered. * Kiss it,' cried the 
little girl, and flung the pigeon in Gerda's face. * Up 
there is the rabble of the wood,' continued she, point- 
ing to several laths which were fastened before a 
hole high up in the wall ; ' that's the rabble ; they 
would all fly away immediately, if they were not 
well fastened in. And here is my dear old Bac ;* 
and she laid hold of the horns of a reindeer, that 

12 
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had a bright copper ring round its neck, and was 
tethered to the spot. * We are obliged to lock this 
fellow in too, or he would make his escape. Every 
evening I tickle his neck with my sharp knife ; he 
is so frightened at it !' and the little girl drew forth a 
long knife from a crack in the wall, and let it glide 
over the reindeer's neck. The poor animal kicked ; 
the girl laughed, and pulled Gerda into bed with her. 

*Do you intend to keep your knife while you 
sleep V asked Gerda, looking at it rather fearfully. 

' I always sleep with my knife,' said the little 
Robber-maiden : * there is no knowing what may 
happen. But tell me now, once more, all about 
little Kay, and why you have started off in the wide 
world alone.* 

And Gerda related all, from the very beginning : 
the wood -pigeons cooed above in their cage, and the 
others slept. The little Robber-maiden wound her 
arm round Gerda*s neck, held the knife in the other 
hand, and snored so loud that everybody could hear 
her; but Gerda could not close her eyes, for she did 
not know whether she was to live or die. The Rob- 
bers sat round the fire, sang and drank ; and the old 
female Robber jumped about so, that it was quite 
dreadful for Gerda to see her. 

Then the Wood-pigeons said, * Coo ! coo ! we 
have seen little Kay! A white hen carries his 
sledge j he himself sat in the carriage of the Snow- 
Queen, who passed here, down just over the wood, 
as we lay in our nest. She blew upon us young 
ones, and all died except we two. Coo 1 coo 1' 

* What is that you say up there V cried little 
Gerda. * Where did the Snow-Queen go to } Do 
you know anything about it ?' 

* She is no doubt gone to Lapland ; for there is 
always snow and ice there. Only ask the reindeer, 
who is tethered there.' 
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* Ice and snow is there ! There it is glorious and 
beautiful!' said the Reindeer. *One can spring 
about in the large shining valleys ! The Snow- 
Queen has her summer tent there ; but her fixed 
abode is high up towards the North Pole, on the 
Island called Spitzbergen/ 

' Oh, Kay ! poor little Kay !' sighed Gerda. 

' Do you choose to be quiet ?' said the Robber- 
maiden. ' If you don't, I shall make you.' 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the Wood- 
pigeons had said ; and the little maiden looked very 
serious, but she nodded her head, and said : 

* That's no matter — that's no matter. Do you 
know where Lapland lies?' asked she of the Reindeer. 

* Who should know better than I V said the 
animal ; and his eyes rolled in his head. ' I was 
born and bred there ; — there I leapt about on the 
fields of snow.' 

* Listen,' said the Robber-maiden to Gerda, • You 
see that the men are gone ; but my mother is still 
here, and will remain. However, towards morning 
she takes a draught out of the large flask, and then 
she sleeps a little : then I will do something for you,' 

She now jumped out of bed, flew to her mother ; 
with her arms round her neck, and pulling her by 
the beard, said, 'Good morrow, my own sweet nanny- 
goat of a mother.' And her mother took hold of 
her nose and pinched it till it was red and blue ; 
but this was all done out of pure love. 

When the mother had taken a sup at her flask, 
and was having a nap, the little Robber-maiden 
went to the Reindeer, and said : 

* I should very much like to give you still many 
a tickling with the sharp knife, for then you are so 
amusing ; however, I will untether you and help you 
out, so that you may get back to Lapland. But 
you must make good use of your legs ; and take 

12 — 2 
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this little girl for me to the palace of the Snow- 
Queen, where her play-fellow is. You have heard, 
I suppose, all she said ; for she spoke loud enough, 
and you were listening/ 

The Reindeer gave abound for joy. The Robber- 
maiden lifted up little Gerda, and took the precau- 
tion to bind her fast on the Reindeer's back ; she 
even gave her a small cushion to sit on. 

* Here are your worsted leggings, for it will be cold ; 
but the muff I shall keep for myself, for it is so very 
pretty. But I do not wish you to be cold. Here is 
a pair of lined gloves of my mother's : they just 
reach up to your elbow. On with them ! Now you 
look about the hands just like my ugly old mother!' 

And Gerda wept for joy. 

' ' I can't bear to see you fretting,' said the little 
Robber-maiden. 'This fs just the time when you 
ought to look pleased. Here are two loaves and a 
ham for you, so that you won't starve.' 

The bread and the meat were fastened on the Rein- 
deer's back ; the little maiden opened the door, 
called in all the dogs, and then with her knife cut 
the rope that fastened the animal, and said to him : 

* Now, off with you ; but take good care of the 
little girl !' 

And Gerda stretched out her hands with the large 
wadded gloves towards the Robber-maiden, and said: 
' Farewell !' and the Reindeer flew on over bush and 
bramble through the great wood, over moor and 
heath, as fast as he could go. 

* Ddsa ! ddsa !' was heard in the sky. It was just 
as if somebody was sneezing. 

* These are my old northern-lights,' said the Rein- 
deer, * look how they gleam !' 

And on he now sped still quicker — day and night 
on he went : the loaves were consumed, and the ham 
too ; and now they were in Lapland. 
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Sixth Storij. 

The Lapland Woman and the Finland Woman. 

Suddenly they stopped before a little house which 
looked very miserable: the roof reached to the 
ground ; and the door was so low, that the family 
were obliged to creep upon their stomachs when they 
went in or out. Nobody was at home except an 
old Lapland woman, who was dressing fish by the 
light of an oil lamp. And the Reindeer told her 
the whole of Gerda's history, but first of all his 
own ; for that seemed to him of much greater im- 
portance. Gerda was so chilled that she could not 
speak. 

* Poor thing,' said the Lapland woman, ' you have 
far to run still. You have more than a hundred 
miles to go before you get to Finland ; there the 
Snow-Queen has her country-house, and burns blue 
lights every evening. I will give you a few words 
from me, which I will write on a dried haberdine, 
for paper I have none ; this you can take to the 
Finland woman, and she will be able to give you 
more information than I can.' 

When Gerda had warmed herself, and had eaten 
and drunk, the Lapland woman wrote a few words 
on a dried haberdine, begged Gerda to take care of 
them, put her on the Reindeer, bound her fast, and 
away sprang the animal. * Ddsa ! ddsa !' was again 
heard in the air ; the most charming blue lights 
burned the whole night in the sky, and at last they 
came to Finland. They knocked at the chimney of 
the Finland woman ; for as to a door, she had none. 

There was such a heat inside that the Finland 
woman herself went about almost naked. She was 
diminutive and dirty. She immediately loosened 
little Gerda's clothes, pulled off her thick gloves and 
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boots ; for otherwise the heat would have been too 
great — and after laying a piece of ice on the Rein- 
deer's head, read what was written on the fish-skin. 
She read it three times : she then knew it by heart ; 
so she put the fish into the cupboard — for it might 
very well be eaten, and she never threw anything 
away. 

Then the Reindeer related his own story first, and 
afterwards that of little Gerda ; and the Finland 
woman winked her eyes, but said nothing. 

* You are so clever,* said the Reindeer ; ' you can, 
I know, twist all the winds of the world together in 
a knot If the seaman loosens one knot, then he 
has a good wind ; if a second, then it blows pretty 
stiffly ; if he undoes the third and fourth, then it 
rages so that the forests are upturned. Will you 
give the little maiden a potion,that she may possess 
the strength of twelve men, and vanquish the 
Snow-Queen T 

* The strength of twelve men !* said the Finland 
woman. * Much good that would be !' Then she 
went to a cupboard, and drew out a large skin 
rolled up. When she had unrolled it, strange cha- 
racters were to be seen written thereon ; and the 
Finland woman read at such a rate that the per- 
spiration trickled down her forehead. 

But the Reindeer begged so hard for little Gerda, 
and Gerda looked so imploringly with tearful eyes 
at the Finland woman, that she winked and drew 
the Reindeer aside into a corner, where they whis- 
pered together, while the animal got some fresh ice 
put on his head. 

* Tis true little Kay is at the Snow-Queen's, and 
finds everything there quite to his taste ; and he 
thinks it the very best place in the world ; but the 
reason of that is, he has a splinter of glass in his 
eye and in his heart. These must be got out first, 
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otherwise he will never go back to mankind, and 
the Snow-Queen will retain her power over him.' 

' But can you give little Gerda nothing to take 
which will endue her with power over the whole V 

' I can give her no more power than what she has 
already. Don't you see how great it is ? Don't 
you see how men and animals are forced to serve 
her ; how well she gets through the world bare- 
footed ? She must not hear of her power from us : 
that power lies in her heart, because she is a sweet 
and innocent child. If she cannot get to the 
Snow-Queen by herself, and rid little Kay of the 
glass, we cannot help her. Two miles hence the 
garden of the Snow-Queen begins ; thither you 
may carry the little girl. Set her down by the 
large bush with red berries, standing in the snow ; 
don^t stay talking, but hasten back as fast as pos- 
sible.' And now the Finland woman placed little 
Gerda on the Reindeer's back, and off he ran with 
all imaginable speed. 

* Oh ! I have not got my boots ! I have not 
brought my gloves!' cried little Gerda. She re- 
marked, she was without them from the cutting 
frost. But the Reindeer dared not stand still ; on 
he ran, till he came to the great bush with the red 
berries, and there he set Gerda down, kissed her 
mouth, while large bright tears flowed from the 
animal's eyes, and then back he went as fast as 
possible. There stood poor Gerda now, without 
shoes or gloves, in the very middle of dreadful icy 
Finland. 

She ran on as fast as she could. There then 
came a whole regiment of snow-flakes, but they did 
not fall from above, and they were quite bright and 
shining from the Aurora Borealis. The flakes ran 
along the ground, and the nearer they came the 
larger they grew. Gerda well remembered how 
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large and strange the snow-flakes appeared when 
she once saw them through a magnifying-glass ; 
but now they were* large and terrific in another 
manner — ^they were all alive. They were the out- 
posts of the Snow-Queen. They had the most won- 
drous shapes : some looked like large ugly porcu- 
pines; others like snakes knotted together, with 
their heads sticking out; and others, again, like 
small fat bears, with the hair standing on end — all 
were of dazzling whiteness — all were living snow- 
flakes. 

Little Gerda repeated the Lord's Prayer. The 
cold was so intense that she could see her own 
breath, which came like smoke out of her mouth. 
It grew thicker and thicker, and took the form of 
little angels, that grew more and more when they 
touched the earth. All had helms on their heads^ 
and lances and shields in their hands; they in- 
creased in numbers ; and when Gerda had finished 
the Lord's Prayer, she was surrounded by a whole 
legion. They thrust at the horrid snow-flakes with 
their spears, so that they flew into a thousand 
pieces ; and little Gerda walked on bravely and in 
security. The angels patted her hands and feet, 
and then she felt the cold less, and went on quickly 
towards the palace of the Snow-Queen. 

But now we shall see how Kay fared. He never 
thought of Gerda, and least of all, that she was 
standing before the palace. 



• ^ 



Stbenth StorK. 

What took place in the Palace of the Snow- Queen, and what 

happened afterwafd. 

The walls of the palace were of driving snow, and 
the windows and doors of cutting winds. There 
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were more than a hundred halls there, according as 
the snow was driven by the winds. The largest was 
many miles in extent ; all were lighted up by the 
powerful Aurora Borealis, and all were so large, so 
empty, so icy cold, and so resplendent ! Mirth never 
reigned there ; there was never even a little bear- 
ball, with the storm for music, while the polar bears 
went on their hind-legs and showed off their steps. 
Never a little tea-party of white young lady foxes ; 
vast, cold, and empty were the halls of the Snow- 
Queen. The northern-lights shone with such pre- 
cision, that one could tell exactly when they were 
at their highest or lowest degree of brightness. In 
the middle of the empty, endless hall of snow, was 
a frozen lake ; it was cracked in a thousand pieces, 
but each piece was so like the other, that it seemed 
the work of a cunning artificer. In the middle of 
this lake sat the Snow-Queen when she was at 
home ; and then she said she was sitting in the 
Mirror of Understanding, and that this was the 
only one and the best thing in the world. 

Little Kay was quite blue, yes, nearly black with 
cold ; but he did not observe it, for she had kissed 
away all feeling of cold from his body, and his 
heart was a lump of ice. He was dragging along 
some pointed flat pieces of ice, which he laid to- 
gether in all possible ways, for he wanted to make 
something with them ; just as we have little flat 
pieces of wood to make geometrical figures with — 
called the Chinese Puzzle. Kay made all sorts of 
figures, the most complicated, for it was an ice- 
puzzle for the understanding. In his eyes the 
figures were extraordinarily beautiful, and of the 
utmost importance ; for the bit of glass which was 
in his eye caused this* He found whole figures 
which represented a written word ; but he never 
could manage to represent just the word he wanted 
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— ^that word was * eternity ;' and the Snow-Queen 
had said, ' If you can discover that figure, you 
shall be your own master, and I will make you a 
present of the whole world and a pair of new skates.* 
But he could not find it out. 

* I am going now to the warm lands,' said the 
Snow-Queen. ' I must have a look down into 
the black caldrons.* It was the volcanoes Vesu- 
vius and Etna that she meant. * I will just give 
them a coating of white, for that is as it ought to 
be; besides, it is good for the oranges and the 
grapes/ And then away she flew, and Kay sat 
quite alone in the empty halls of ice that were 
miles long, and looked at the blocks of ice, and 
thought and thought till his skull was almost cracked. 
There he sat quite benumbed and motionless ; one 
would have imagined he was frozen to death. 

Suddenly little Gerda stepped through the great 
portal into the palace. The gate was formed of 
cutting winds ; but Gerda repeated her evening 
prayer, and the winds were laid as though they 
slept, and the little maiden entered the vast, 
empty, cold halls. There she beheld Kay : she 
recognised him, flew to embrace him, and cried out, 
her arms firmly holding him the while, * Kay, sweet 
little Kay ! Have I then found you at last ?' 

But he sat quite still, benumbed and cold. Then 
little Gerda shed burning tears ; and they fell on 
his bosom, they penetrated to his heart, they thawed 
the lumps of ice, and consumed the splinters of the 
looking-glass. He looked at her and she sang the 
hymn : 

* The rose in the valley is blooming so sweet, 
And angels descend there the children to greet.* 

Hereupon Kay burst into tears ; he wept so 
much that the splinter rolled out of his eye, and 
he recognised her, and shouted, * Gerda, sweet little 
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Gerda ! where have you been so long ? And where 
have I been ?' He looked round him. * How cold 
it is here !' said he ; * how empty and cold !' And 
he held fast by Gerda, who laughed and wept for 
joy. It was so beautiful, that even the blocks of 
ice danced about for joy ; and when they were 
tired and laid themselves down, they formed 
exactly the letters which the Snow-Queen had 
told him to find out ; so now he was his own 
master, and he would have the whole world and a 
pair of new skates into the bargain. 

Gerda kissed his cheeks, and they grew quite 
blooming ; she kissed his eyes, and they shone like 
her own ; she kissed his hands and feet, and he 
was again well and merry. The Snow-Queen might 
come back as soon as she liked ; there stood his dis- 
charge written in resplendent masses of ice. 

They took each other by the hand, and wandered 
forth out of the large hall ; they talked of their old 
grandmother, and of the roses upon the roof; and 
wherever they went, the winds ceased raging, and 
the sun burst forth. And when they reached the 
bush with the red berries, they found the Reindeer 
waiting for them. He had brought another, a young 
one, with him, whose udder was filled with milk, 
which he gave to the little ones, and kissed their 
lips. They then carried Kay and Gerda — first 
to the Finland woman, where they warmed them- 
selves in the warm room, and learned what they 
were to do on their journey home ; and then they 
went to the Lapland woman, who made some new 
clothes for them and repaired their sledges. 

The Reindeer and the young hind leaped along 
beside them, and accompanied them to the boundary 
of the country. Here the first vegetation peeped 
forth ; here Kay and Gerda took leave of the Lap- 
land woman. '* Farewell ! farewell !' said they all. 
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And the first green buds appeared, the first little 
birds began to chirrup ; and out of the wood came, 
riding on a magnificent horse, which Gerda knew 
(it was one of the leaders in the golden carriage), 
a young damsel with a bright-red cap on her head, 
and armed with pistols. It was the little Robber- 
maiden, who, tired of being at home, had determined 
to make a journey to the north ; and afterwards in 
another direction, if that did not please her. She 
recognised Gerda immediately, and Gerda knew 
her too. It was a joyful meeting. 

'You are a fine fellow for tramping about,' said 
she to little Kay ; * I should like to know, faith, if 
you deserve that one should run from one end of 
the world to the other for your sake ?' 

But Gerda patted her cheeks, and inquired for 
the Prince and Princess. 

' They are gone abroad,' said the other. 
' But the Raven V asked little Gerda. 
* Oh ! the Raven is dead,' answered she. ' His 
tame sweetheart is a widow, and wears a bit of 
black worsted round her leg ; she laments most 
piteously, but it's all mere talk and stuff! Now 
tell me what you've been doing, and how you 
managed to catch him.* 
And Gerda and Kay both told her their story. 
And ' Schnipp-schnapp-schnurre-basselurre,' said 
the Robber-maiden ; and she took the hands of 
each, and promised that if she should some day 
pass through the town where they lived, she would 
come and visit them ; and then away she rode. 
Kay and Gerda took each other's hand : it was 
lovely spring-weather, with abundance of flowers 
and of verdure. The church-bells rang, and the 
children recognised the high towers, and the large 
town; it was that in which they dwelt. They 
entered, and hastened up to the grandmother's 
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room, where everything was standing as formerly. 
The clock said ' tick ! tack 1* and the finger moved 
round ; but as they entered, they remarked that 
they were now grown up. The roses on the leads 
hung blooming in at the open window ; there stood 
the little children's chairs, and Kay and Gerda sat 
down on them, holding each other by the hand; they 
both had forgotten the cold empty splendour of 
the Snow-Queen, as though it had been a dream. 
The grandmother sat in the bright sunshine, and 
read aloud from the Bible : ' Unless ye become as 
little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

And Kay and Gerda looked in each other's eyes, 
and all at once they understood the old hymn : 



There sat the two grown-up persons ; grown-up, 
and yet children ; children at least in heart : and 
it was summer-time ; summer, glorious sun:imer ! 



THE LITTLE OCEAN-MAID. 

BAR- out away on the sea, the water is as 
blue as the leaves of the prettiest corn- 
flower, and as clear as the brightest glass. 
But it is very deep, deeper than any 
anchor cable can reach- Many church steeples 
would have to be set one upon the other to reach 
from the bottom right above the water. Down 
there the ocean people dwell. 

But no one must think that there is nothing down 
there but the bare white sand. No ; the strangest 
trees and plants grow there, so supple in the stalk 
and in the leaves that they move at the least stir 
in the water, just as if they were alive. All sorts of 
little and big fishes glide between the branchesjust 
as the birds hop through the tree branches up here. 
In the deepest part lies the Ocean-King's palace. 
Its walls are of coral, and its long-pointed windows 
of the brightest amber ; the roof is of mussel-shells 
which open and shut as the water flows in and out. 
And it all looks lovely, for in each shell lie dazzling 
pearls ; a single one would be of great value in the 
crown of any queen. 

The Ocean-King down there had been a widower 
for many years, and his aged mother kept house 
for him. She was a prudent woman, but proud of 
her noble birth. For this reason she bore twelve 
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oysters on her tail, while other great folks might 
only carry six. But in all other ways she deserved 
great praise, and chiefly because she thought a 
great deal of the little ocean princesses, her grand- 
children. These were six pretty children, but the 
youngest was the fairest of them all. Her skin 
was as clear and as soft as a rose-leaf; her eyes 
were as blue as the deepest lake ; but, like all the 
others, she had no feet — her body ended in a great 
fish-tail. 

They could play all day down in the palace in 
the big saloons, where living flowers grew out from 
the walls. The great amber windows were opened, 
and then the fishes came swimming in to them, 
just as the swallows fly in with us when we open 
the windows ; but the fishes swam right up to the 
princesses, eating out of their hands, and allowed 
themselves to be stroked and petted. 

Outside, in front of the palace, was a great garden 
with fiery red and dark blue flowers; the fruits 
shone like gold and the flowers like burning fire, 
while the stalks and leaves kept moving to and fro. 
The soil itself was of the finest sand, but it was 
blue like a sulphur flame. Over all there was a 
tinge of blue. It seemed rather as if one was high 
in the air, with only the sky above and below, than 
at the bottom of the sea. During a calm the sun 
could be seen, and it looked like a purple flower 
from the cup of which all the light shone out. 

Every one of the little princesses had her own 
little plot in the garden, where they could dig and 
plant as they liked. One made her flower-bed in 
the shape of a whale ; another liked better to make 
it look like a little mermaid ; the youngest prin- 
cess, however, made hers round like the sun, and 
planted flowers which bloomed red like the sun. 
She was a strange child, still, and thoughtful ; and 
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when the other sisters dressed their gardens up 
with the wonderful things they got from wrecked 
ships, she would only have, beside the rose-red 
flowers which looked like the sun, one pretty marble 
statue. This was of a charming boy, cut out of 
clear white stone, that had fallen to the bottom of 
the sea. Round the statue she planted a rose-red 
trailing bush, and it grew splendidly and hung its 
fresh branches over the statue down to the blue 
sea sand, where the shadows turned violet, and 
moved about like the branches. It looked as if 
these branches and the roots were playing at kisses. 

She had no greater joy than to hear of the world 
of men. Her grandmamma had to tell her all she 
knew about the ships and the cities, men and 
animals. She was most delighted at hearing that 
on the earth the flowers smelt sweet, for they did 
not do so at the bottom of the sea ; that the woods 
were green, and that the fishes they saw up there 
among the trees could sing loud and beautiful 
songs, so that it was charming to hear them. 
These were the little birds which her grandmamma 
called fishes, for she could not understand what 
they could otherwise be, never having seen them. 

* When you are fifteen years old,' said Grand- 
mamma, ' you may rise up out of the sea, and sit 
in the moonlight on the rocks and see the great 
ships go sailing by. Then you will behold forests 
and cities T 

In the very next year one of the sisters was 
fifteen years old, but the others were each a year 
younger. So the youngest of all had still five full 
years to wait before she might rise up from the 
bottom of the ocean and see how everything looked 
with us menfolk. But each promised the others to 
tell what she had seen, and what she had found 
most beautiful on the first day. For their Grand- 
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mamma did not tell them half enough — there was 
such a great deal they wanted to know. 

Not one of them was so anxious as the youngest, 
the very one who had to wait the longest time, and 
who was always so quiet and thoughtful. Many a 
night she stood at the open window and looked up 
through the dark blue water where the fishes 
splashed about with their fins and tails. She 
could see the moon and stars — of course they were 
very pale, but through the water they seemed much 
larger than they do to our eyes. If something like 
a great black cloud passed over, she knew that it 
was either a huge whale swimming above or a ship 
with many people on board. These last certainly 
never dreamt that a charming little mermaiden was 
standing down below them, stretching out her white 
hands towards them. 

At last the oldest princess was fifteen years old 
and was allowed to rise up to the surface of the 
sea. 

When she came back she had a hundred things 
to tell, but the prettiest thing, said she, was to lie 
in the moonlight upon a sandbank in the calm 
ocean, and look at the shore with the great city, 
where the lights shone like a hundred stars, and 
she could hear the music, the noise, the rattle of 
carriages and hum of men, and also see the many 
church towers and listen to the pealing of the bells. 

Oh ! did not the youngest of the sisters eagerly 
listen to all this, and when later in the evening 
she stood at the open window and looked up 
through the dark blue water, she thought of the 
great city with its clamour and tumult, and believed 
she could hear the sound of the church bells. 

Next year the second sister was allowed to go 
up out of the water, and to swim wherever she 
liked. She just rose as the sun was setting, and 

13 
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this sight she declared was the most beautiful. 
The whole heaven looked like gold, and she could 
not tell them enough of the lovely clouds ! They 
sailed above her in red and violet; but far more 
swiftly than the clouds there flew, like a long white 
veil, a swarm of wild swans over the water, to where 
the sun was going down. She herself swam towards 
the sun, but it sank down and the rose light faded 
from the ocean and from the clouds. 

In the following year the third sister went up. 
She was the bravest of them all, therefore she swam 
up a broad river which ran into the sea. Grand 
green hills with vine-plants were what she saw ; 
palaces and castles shone out from glorious forests; 
she heard how all the birds sang; and the sun 
shone so warm that she often had to dip down into 
the water to cool her burning face. In a little creek 
she came upon a troop of little human children. 
They were all naked and splashing in the water ; 
she wanted to play with them, but they ran away 
in fear, and a little black animal, a dog — she had 
never seen a dog — came out and barked so furiously 
at her that she was frightened and made off for the 
open sea. But she never could forget the beautiful 
forests, the green hills, and the pretty children who 
swam about in the water although they had no 
flshtails. 

The fourth sister was not so daring. She stopped 
out in the wild sea, and told them that there was 
the prettiest sight ! You could see around you for 
many a mile, and the sky above was like a great 
glass bell. She had seen ships, but only very far 
off, and they looked like gulls ; the funny dolphins 
tumbled head over heels, and the great whales 
spouted water from their nostrils, so that it looked 
like hundreds of fountains all around. 

Now came the fifth sister's turn. Her birthday 
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was in the winter, and so she saw what the others 
had not been able to see. The sea looked quite 
green, and all around floated great icebergs. Each 
of these, she told them, looked like a pearl, and yet 
was much bigger than the church towers the people 
built. They had the oddest shapes, and sparkled 
like diamonds. She sat down on one of the largest, 
and all the sailing vessels cruised about where she 
sat, letting the wind play with her long hair ; but 
towards the evening the sky was covered with 
clouds, there was lightning and thunder, while the 
black waters tossed the huge ice-blocks high up, 
and made them lurid in the red lightning. On all 
the ships they furled every sail : it was all fear and 
horror. But she sat still upon her iceberg, and saw 
the blue flashes dart zigzag over the foaming seas. 

The first time that any of the sisters had risen 
above the surface of the water, each was enchanted 
at the new and beautiful sights she beheld, but 
now, as grown girls, they were allowed to go up 
whenever they pleased, they soon grew tired of it. 
They longed to be back again, and after a month 
they said it was more beautiful down at home. 

On many evenings the five sisters, arm-in- 
arm, rose up in a row above the water; they 
had glorious voices, far more delightful than 
the voices of human people ; and when a storm 
was rising, which they could easily foresee, they 
swam before the ships, and sweetly sang of how 
lovely it was in the depths of the ocean, and 
begged the sailors not to fear coming down into 
them. But the sailors could not understand the 
words, and believed that it was the storm ; nor did 
they see the splendours down below, for when the 
ship sank, the men were drowned, and only reached 
the Ocean King's palace afterwards. 

When these sisters, arm-in-arm, thus floated 

13—2 
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high up through the floods, the youngest sister 
stood alone, and looked after them ; and she felt 
very nearly as if she should cry ; but Mermaidens 
have no tears, and therefore they suffer more. 

' Alas ! if I were only fifteen !' she said. ' I 
know that I shall love the world up there, and the 
people living in it, very dearly !' 

And at last she was actually fifteen years of age. 

'Now, see, you are grown up !' said Grandmamma, 
the old queen. ' Come, let me attire you in beauty 
like your other sisters!' 

She placed a wreath of white lilies on her hair, 
but each leaf in the flower was the half of a pearl, 
and the old lady made eight oysters cling tightly 
to the tail of the Princess, to show how high her 
rank was. 

' But it hurts so much !' said the little Mermaiden. 

' Yes ; pride must have its burden !' said Grand- 
mamma. 

Ah ! she would gladly have shaken off* all this 
splendour, and have laid aside the heavy wreath ; 
her red flowers in her little garden looked far better, 
but she was not able to alter this. 

* Farewell T said she, and rose light and clear 
like a bubble to the top. 

The sun had just set when she raised her head 
above the water, but all the clouds still shone like 
roses and gold ; and in the pale red sheen of the 
evening, all the evening stars gleamed so bright 
and fair ; the breeze was mild and fresh, and the 
sea was calm. Before her lay a large ship with 
three masts. One sail only was set, for there was 
not a breath of wind, and all over the rigging and 
yards sat the mariners. There was music and song, 
and when it grew dark hundreds of gay lanterns 
were lighted, and it looked as if the flags of all 
nations were hanging out. The little Mermaid 
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swam up to the cabin window, and every time the 
waves lifted her up, she could see through the 
mirror-like windows, where many beautifully dressed 
people stood. But the fairest sight of all was the 
young Prince with the great black eyes ; he was 
certainly not more than sixteen years old. It was 
his birthday, and that was why there was all this 
pomp. The sailors danced upon the deck, and 
when the young Prince came out, more than a 
hundred rockets flew into the air, lighting up every- 
thing like noonday, so that the little Mermaiden 
was very much frightened, and dipped down be- 
neath the water. Soon, however, she ventured to 
raise her head again, and it seemed as if all the 
stars of heaven were falling down upon her. Never 
had she seen such wonders ! Great suns blazed 
all round ; splendid fire-fishes flew in the blue sky, 
and everything mirrored itself in the clear calm 
sea. On the ship itself it was so bright that every 
rope could be seen, and every person on board. 
Oh, how charming was the young Prince ! He 
shook every one by the hand and smiled, while the 
sweet music rang into the beautiful night. 

It grew late, but the little Mermaiden could not 
turn her eyes away from the ship and the lovely 
young Prince. The gay lanterns were put out ; no 
more rockets flew into the air, nor were there any 
more cannon shots. Deep down in the ocean it 
began to murmur and growl, but all the time she • 
sat upon the water and went up and down, up and 
down, so that she could look into the cabin. But 
the ship got more way upon her ; one sail after the 
other fluttered out, and the waves grew stronger ; 
great clouds came up, and lightning was seen far 
off". It was going to be bad weather. The sailors 
furled the sails. The huge ship heeled up in its 
rapid course on the wild ocean ; the water rose up 
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into great black mountains, which wanted to burst 
over the masts ; but the vessel dipped like a swan 
between the high waves, and rose up again on the 
crests of the towering waters. The little Mer- 
maiden thought it a right merry course, but the 
mariners did not think so. The ship creaked and 
groaned ; the thick planks bent under the smart 
strokes, and the sea burst into the ship itself. 
Down broke the mast in the middle like a cane, 
and the ship lay sideways, while the water rushed 
into the hold. The little Mermaiden now saw that 
they were in danger, and she was herself obliged 
to take care to get out of the way of the beams 
and fragments of the ship, which covered the 
water. One moment it was so dark that she could 
not see the least bit in the world ; but when it 
lightened it grew so bright that she could make out 
everyone on board the ship. She kept eagerly 
looking for the young Prince, and when the ship 
broke up, she saw how he sank down into the deep, 
deep sea. And at this she was quite happy, for 
then he would sink down to where she lived ; but 
then she thought how it was that human people 
could not live in the water, and that he never could 
reach her father's palace unless he was dead. No ; 
he must not die ; so she swam away between the 
beams and planks which were tossing about upon 
the ocean, and quite forgot that these might crush 
her to pieces. She dived down deep into the 
water, and rose up again high in the waves, and at 
last reached the Prince, who could no longer swim 
in the stormy sea. His arms and legs began to 
grow weary; his beautiful eyes were closed, and 
he would have died if the little Mermaiden had not 
come to his aid. She held his head above the 
water, and then allowed herself to be driven by the 
waves wherever they pleased. 
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In the morning the terrible weather was over ; 
there was not a sign of the ship to be seen. The 
sun rose red and brilliant from out of the water, 
and it seemed as if the cheeks of the Prince 
received new life from the sun's rays, but his eyes 
remained entirely closed. The Mermaiden kissed 
his high and handsome forehead, and swept his 
streaming hair back. To her he looked like the 
marble statue in her little garden. She kissed 
him again and again, and hoped that he was alive. 
At last the dry land could be seen, with high 
blue mountains, on the tops of which the white snow 
glittered like swans. Down on the shore were 
grand green forests, and right in front lay a church 
or a convent, she did not know which it was, but 
some kind of a building. There were orange trees 
and apple trees growing in the garden, and before 
the gate stood tall palm trees. The sea here 
formed a little creek. It was very calm there, but 
very deep. She swam right up to the rocks, where 
the fine white sand was heaped up, with the beauti- 
ful Prince, and laid him down on the sand, but 
took great care to put his head high up in the 
warm sunlight. 

Then all the bells in the great white building 
began to ring, and a great number of young girls 
came running through the garden. Then the little 
Mermaiden swam away to a distance behind some 
tall boulders peeping out of the water, and decked 
her hair and bosom with sea- foam, so that no one 
could see her little face, and waited to see who 
might come to the poor Prince. 

In a very little while a young maid came that 
way. She seemed very much frightened, but only 
for an instant. Then she ran and fetched several 
people, and then the Mermaiden saw that the 
Prince came back to life, and began to smile at 
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them all But he did not smile at her ; he did not 
know that she had saved him, and she was very 
sad ; and when they conducted him into the great 
building, she sank down sorrowfully under the 
waters, and returned to her father's palace. 

She had always been quiet and thoughtful, but 
now she became far more so. Her sisters asked 
her what she had seen up above for the first time, 
but she told them nothing. 

On many evenings and mornings she rose up to 
the surface where she had left the Prince. She 
saw how the fruit in the garden ripened, and was 
gathered ; she saw how the snow on the high 
mountains melted away ; but she never saw the 
Prince again, and so she always went sadly home. 
Then her only comfort was to sit in her little 
garden, and clasp her arms round the pretty marble 
statue that was so like the Prince ; but she took 
no care of her flowers, and they grew like a wilder- 
ness all over the paths, and twined their long stalks 
and leaves into the branches of the trees, and made 
it quite dark. 

At last she could bear it no longer, but told one 
of her sisters all about it. Then all the others 
knew it, but no one else, except some other mer- 
maidens, who, of course, only told their dearest 
friends about it. One of these knew who the 
Prince was ; she had also seen the grand festival 
on board the ship, and told them whereabouts his 
Kingdom lay. 

* Come, little sister,* said the other Princesses; and 
embracing each other, they rose out of the sea in a 
long row, at the place where they knew the Prince's 
palace lay. 

This palace wasbuiltofdazzlingbrightyellow stone, 
with great marble steps — one flight of which reached 
down into the sea. Splendid gilded domes rose 
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above the roof, and between the pillars : all round 
the building were placed statues, that looked as if 
they were alive. Through the clear crystal of the 
tall windows one could see into the magnificent 
halls, where hung precious silken curtains and 
tapestry, and the walls were all covered with large 
paintings, which made it a rare delight to see. In 
the middle of the largest saloon a great fountain 
was playing, and the jets of the fountain reached 
high up towards the glass dome in the ceiling, and 
the sun shone upon the water and the lovely plants 
which grew in the great basin. 

Now she knew where he lived ; and many an 
evening and night she spent upon the water. She 
swam far nearer to the land than any other of them 
had dared to do. Indeed, she went right up the 
narrow channel beneath the splendid marble build- 
ing, which cast a great shadow over the water. 
Here she sat and watched the young Prince, who 
thought he was all alone in the bright moonlight. 

On many a night she saw him sailing while the 
music played, in his splendid barque, covered with 
flags. She peeped through the green rushes and 
water iris, and if the wind moved her long silvery 
veil, and anyone noticed it, they thought it was a 
swan spreading out its wings. 

On many a night when the fishermen were out 
with torches on the water, she heard a great deal of 
the good deeds of the Prince ; and she rejoiced that 
she had saved his life when he was tossed about the 
waves half dead. She thought of the time when 
his head rested on her bosom, and she had kissed 
him so lovingly ; but he knew nothing of all this, 
and could not even dream of her. 

So she began to love human beings more and 
more ; and she wished more and more to be able to 
be with them in that world that seemed so far 
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larger than her own. For they could traverse the 
ocean in ships, they could climb above the clouds 
into the high mountains, and the countries they 
possessed reached, with forests and fields, far beyond 
her power of seeing. There was so much she de- 
sired to learn; but her sisters could not tell her 
everything she wanted, and so she asked her Grand- 
mamma about it, who knew the upper-world very 
well, as she very properly called the lands above the 
ocean. 

* If people are not drowned,' asked the little Mer- 
maiden, ' do they then live for ever ? Do they not 
die as we do down in the sea ?' 

* Yes,' replied the old lady, * they must also die, 
and their life is actually shorter than ours. We may 
live to three hundred, but when we cease to exist 
here, we are transformed into foam upon the water, 
and have not even a grave among our beloved ones. 
We have no immortal souls ; we are never called 
back to life ; we are like the green water-weed — if 
once cut down, it can never grow green again. But 
men have a soul which lives for ever ; which lives 
when the body has returned to dust : it rises up 
through the pure air up to the shining stars ! Just as 
we rise up out of the water and behold the 
countries of the world, so they mount up to the un- 
known glorious regions, never to be seen by us !' 

' Why did we not receive immortal souls ?' asked 
the little Mermaiden sadly ; * I would give all the 
hundreds of years I have to live, only to be a human 
being for a single day, and then to be able to hope 
to have some share in the celestial world.' 

' You must not think of that,' replied the old 
lady ; ' we feel much happier and better than the 
people up yonder.' 

* I shall therefore die, and be tossed about upoa 
the ocean as foam, and not hear the music of the 
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waves, or see the pretty flowers, and the red golden 
sun ? Is there nothing I can do to win an immortal 
soul r 

' No V said the Dame ; ' only if some human 
being loved you so much that you would be more 
to him than father and mother. If in every thought, 
and with all his love, he clung to you, and the clergy- 
man placed his right hand in yours, with a promise 
of fidelity here and throughout eternity, then his 
soul would flow iato your body, and you would 
share in the blessings of mankind. He would give 
you a soul, and yet have his own too. But that 
can never be ! Your fish-tail which here in the 
ocean is beautiful, they consider ugly in the world 
up yonder. They do not know any better. There 
you must have two solid supports which they call 
legs, to be thought handsome !* 

Then the little Mermaiden sighed, and looked 
sadly at her fish-tail. 

' Let us be joyful,' continued the old Queen ; ' we 
will hop and jump for the three hundred years we 
have to live — it is certainly long enough, for later 
one can rest all the better. To-night, we shall have 
a court ball !' 

This was far more splendid than anything ever 
seen on earth. The walls and ceilings of the great 
ball-room were formed of thick but transparent 
glass. Several hundred giant rosy-red and grass- 
green shells stood on either side, ranged in rows, 
lighting up the great hall with a bluish flame, and 
shining through the walls, so that the sea outside 
was all bright. Innumerable fishes could be seen, 
both big and little, swimming by the glass walls. 
Some had purple red scales, and others were like 
silver and gold. Down the middle of the ball-room 
ran a broad stream, and on this the mermen and 
merwomen danced to the sound of their own delight- 
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ful songs. The people upon earth have not such 
beautiful voices. The little Mermaiden sang better 
than any of them, and the whole court applauded 
with their hands and tails. For an instant she felt 
the greatest joy, for she knew that she had the finest 
voice on earth and in the ocean. But soon she 
began to think of the world above again : she could 
never forget the handsome Prince, and her sorrow 
that she had no immortal soul as he had. There- 
fore, she crept away from her father's palace, and 
while everything was full of song and mirth within, 
she sat mournfully in her little garden.' Then she 
heard the forest-horn ringing through the water, and 
thought to herself : * Now he is certainly sailing 
about up above there to whom I have given my 
heart, and in whose hand I would gladly lay my 
life's joy. I will risk everything to win him and an 
immortal soul. While my sisters are dancing 
yonder in my father's palace, I will go to the ocean 
Witch, of whom I have always been afraid — but 
perhaps she can counsel me and help me.' 

The little Mermaiden then went forth from her 
garden towards the foaming whirlpool, behind which 
the Witch lived. She had never passed that way be- 
fore ; no flowers or sea-grass grew there ; nothing but 
the bare grey sand stretched away towards the pool, 
where the water roared like angry mill-wheels, and 
tore everything it seized with it into the deep. Her 
road lay through this terrible whirlpool, in order to 
reach the dwelling of the ocean Witch. For a long 
distance there was no other path except over hot 
bubbling mud, which the Witch called her turf 
moor. Behind it stood her house, in the middle of 
a strange forest, where all the trees and bushes were 
polypi — half animals and half plants — they looked 
like hundred-headed snakes, growing out of the 
ground. All the branches were long slimy arms. 
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With fingers like wriggling worms, and every limb 
moved from the root right to the uttermost top. 
Everything they could seize in the ocean they 
twined round and never let go again. The little 
Mermaiden stood still in terror before them, and 
her heart beat with fear. She was very nearly turn- 
ing back, but then she thought of the Prince, and of 
the souls men had, and it gave her courage. She 
bound her long flowing hair round her head to 
prevent the polypi from catching hold of her. She 
clasped both arms together over her bosom, and 
shot by like the fishes do in the waters, right through 
by the ugly monsters which reached out their slip- 
pery arms and fingers. She saw how everyone of 
them that had caught anything clutched it with 
hundreds of little arms. People who had sunk to 
the bottom of the sea drowned, looked like white 
skeletons in the arms of the polypi. They kept a 
tight grip upon broken rudders and sea chests, and 
there were also the bones of various animals, and 
among them there was one little mermaid whom 
they had caught and strangled. This was the most 
terrible sight of all. 

At last she came to a great morass in the forest, 
where immense fat water-serpents were writhing and 
showing their ugly yellowish-white skins. In the 
middle of this place was a house built of the bones 
of drowned sailors. There sat the ocean Witch feed- 
ing a toad from her mouth, just as people feed 
canary birds with sugar. The ugly fat water-snakes 
she called her chickens, and let them twine round 
upon her great spongy bosom. 

* I know, already, what j^<??^ want V said the Witch. 
* It is certainly silly of you ; but you shall have 
your desire, for it shall plunge you into misery, my 
fair Princess. You wish to get rid of your fish-tail 
and have two supports like those the earth-people 
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walk upon, in order that the Prince shall fall in love 
with you, and that you shall have him and an 
immortal soul !* At this the Witch laughed out 
loud, and let the toad and the snakes tumble to 
the ground and writhe about. 

* You have come just at the right time/ continued 
the Witch ; * to-morrow after sunrise I could not 
help you until another whole year had passed. I 
will prepare you a potion with which you must 
swim to land before the sun rises, and sit down on 
the shore and drink. Then your tail will disappear, 
and will shrink into what earth folks call pretty legs; 
but this hurts very much. It will feel just as if a 
sharp sword was piercing you. All who will look 
at you will declare that you are the loveliest child 
ever seen. You will keep your wavering step ; no 
dancer will be able to move so lightly as you ; but 
every step you take will feel as if you were tread- 
ing on sharp knives, as if your blood were flowing. 
If you can suffer all this, I can aid you.' 

*Yes!' said the little Mermaiden, with a trembling 
voice, and thought of the Prince and of the immortal 
soul. 

' But, reflect,' said the Witch, * if you once obtain 
a human shape, you never can become a mermaiden 
again. You can never return, through the water, 
to your sisters, or to your father's palace. Besides, 
if you do not obtain the Prince's love in such a 
degree that he forgets father and mother for your 
sake, and clings to you with body and soul, and the 
priest unites you as husband and wife, you will 
receive no immortal soul. On the first day after 
he has married another your heart will break, and 
you will be changed into foam upon the face of the 
sea !' 

' I desire it !' said the little Mermaiden, turning 
as pale as death. 
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'And then consider the price you must payl* 
continued the Witch, *for it is not little that I 
demand. You have the finest voice of anyone at 
the bottom of the sea ; you very likely think you 
will enchant him with it ; but this voice you must 
give to me. The best you possess I must have in 
return for my precious potion ! For I must give 
you of my own blood, that the potion may be as 
sharp as a double-edged sword !* 

* But if you take my voice,' said the little Mer- 
maiden, * what shall I have left ?' 

* Your beautiful form,' replied the Witch ; ' your 
elegant carriage, and your expressive eyes : with 
these you surely can fool a human heart. Now — 
have you lost your courage ? Put out your little 
tongue, and I will cut it off in payment, and you 
shall have the powerful drink !* 

* Be it so !' said the little Mermaiden. And the 
Witch put on her kettle to make ready the magic 
draught, * Cleanliness is a great matter P said she, 
and wiped out the cauldron with the snakes, tying 
them up into a long band. Then she cut open her 
own bosom, and allowed her own black blood to 
drip into it, drop by drop. The steam made the 
strangest shapes — enough to frighten any one. 
Every minute the Witch threw new materials into 
the pot, and when it boiled it seemed like the crying 
of a crocodile. At last the potion was ready, and 
it looked like the clearest water. 

' There it is for you T said the Witch, and cut out 
the little Mermaiden's tongue, who now was dumb, 
and could neither speak nor sing. 

* If the polypi seize you as you return through my 
forest,' remarked the Witch, ' only cast a single drop 
of this drink upon them, and their arms will burst, 
and their fingers will break in pieces I' But this 
the little Mermaiden had no cause to do. The 
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polypi shrank back in affright when they saw the 
brilliant potion, which shone in her hand like a 
twinkling star. So she came swiftly through the 
forest, the moor, and the foaming whirlpool. 

She could see her father's palace. The torches 
in the great ballroom had all gone out, and they 
were certainly all asleep inside ; but she did not 
dare to seek for them, now that she was dumb and 
that she was going to leave them for ever. She felt 
as if her heart would break with mourning. She 
crept into the garden, plucked a flower from every 
bed in her sisters' gardens, threw a thousand kisses 
of farewell towards the palace, and rose up through 
the dark blue sea. 

The sun had not yet risen, when she beheld the 
Prince's palace and ascended the beautiful marble 
flight. The moon was beautifully bright. The 
little Mermaiden drank off the burning acrid 
drink, and it seemed as if a two-edged sword 
went through her body. She fainted away, and 
lay there as if dead. When the sun shone over 
the sea she awoke and felt a cutting pain ; but 
immediately before her stood the handsome young 
Prince. He fixed his black eyes upon her, so 
that she was obliged to cast her own down, and 
saw that her mermaid's tail was gone, and that she 
had the most charming pair of legs that ever a 
maiden had. But she was naked, therefore she 
wrapt herself in her long hair. The Prince asked 
her who she was, and how she had got there ; and 
she looked at him mildly and very sadly with her 
dark blue eyes ; for, of course, she could not speak. 
Then he took her by the hand and led her into the 
palace. Every step she took, as the Witch had 
already told her, was like treading on needles and 
knives ; but she bore it willingly ; she entered at 
the side of the Prince as lightly as a soap-bubble. 
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and the Prince, like everybody else, was astonished 
at her charming gait. 

She was now given splendid dresses of silk and 
muslin. In the palace she was the most beautiful 
of all assembled there ; but she was dumb^ and 
could neither speak nor sing. Splendid female 
slaves, dressed in silk and gold, entered and sang 
before the Prince and his royal parents ; one sang 
better than all the rest, and the Prince applauded 
her and smiled upon her. At this the little Mer- 
maiden grew sad. She knew that she could have 
sung far better herself, and she thought : * Alas ! 
he ought to know, that, in order to be with him, I 
have given up my voice for ever T 

Then the female slaves danced pretty dances 
to the most delightful music. Then the little 
Mermaiden raised her beautiful white arms, stood 
on her tiptoes and danced over the floor as no 
one had yet danced ; with every motion her beauty 
became more evident, and her eyes spoke to the 
heart more deeply than the songs of the slaves. 

They were all charmed at this, and, more than 
any other, the Prince, who called her his little 
foundling; and she danced more and more, al- 
though every time she put her foot to the ground 
she felt as if sharp knives were cutting her. The 
Prince said that she should always remain with 
him ; and she was allowed to sleep outside his door, 
upon a velvet cushion. 

He ordered a man's costume to be made for her, 
that she might accompany him on horseback. They 
rode through the sweet-smelling forests, where 
the verdant branches brushed their shoulders, and 
the birds sang behind the green foliage. She 
climbed up the high mountains with the Prince ; 
and although her tender feet bled at ever>' step, 
that even others could see it, she laughed at the 

14 
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pain and followed him, until they saw the clouds 
sailing beneath them like a swarm of birds passing 
away to foreign lands. 

At home, in the Prince's palace, when the others 
slept at night, they went out on to the broad marble 
steps. It cooled her burning feet to stand in the 
cold sea water, and then she thought of those who 
were down below in the deep. 

Once in the night, her sisters came linked arm- 
in-arm ; they sang sadly as they swam through the 
waters ; she made a sign to them, and they knew her 
again, and told her how sad they had all been about 
her. After this she visited them every night, and 
once, out far at sea, she saw her old grandmamma, 
who had not been above the surface of the ocean 
for many years, and she also saw the Ocean King 
with his crown upon his head. They stretched out 
their arms to her, but never dared to come so near 
the shore as her sisters did. 

Day by day she grew more precious and dear to 
the Prince : he loved her as anyone might love 
a dear good child ; but he never thought of making 
her his queen, and yet she was bound to become 
his wife or she would not receive her immortal 
soul, and upon his wedding morning would be 
changed into sea-foam. 

' Do you not love me more than all the rest ?' 
the eyes of the little Mermaiden seemed to say, 
when he took her in his arms and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

* Yes ; yo|i are the dearest,' said the Prince, * for 
you have the^ best heart. You are the most devoted 
to me, and you are like a young maiden I once 
saw, but surely shall never find again. I was in a 
ship which wai^wrecked ; the waves cast me ashore 
near a holy fane^where several-young maidens were 
performing the service ; the youngest of them all 
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saved my life. I only saw her twice ; she is the 
only one in the world I could love ; but you are 
like her, and you almost drive out her image from 
my soul; she belongs to the holy temple, and 
therefore my happy fortune has sent me you : 
never will we be parted !' 

* Alas ! he knows not that I saved his life !' 
thought the little Mermaiden. * I bore him across 
the sea to the forest where the temple stands ; I 
sat behind the foam and saw whether any men 
would come. I beheld the pretty maiden that he 
loves more than he does me !' She sighed deeply, 
weep she could not. ' He says that the pretty 
maiden belongs to the holy temple ; she will never 
come out into the world ; they will never meet 
again. I am with him and see him every day. I 
will comfort him, love him, and give my life for him.' 

But now it was time the Prince should marry 
and take the daughter of the neighbouring King to 
wife, they said ; for that reason he prepared a very 
magnificent ship. ' It is rumoured that the Prince 
is about to travel to see the neighbouring King's 
country, but it is really that he may see the neigh- 
bouring King's daughter. A great company is to 
go with him.' The little Mermaiden shook her 
head and smiled, for she knew the Prince's thoughts 
better than anyone else. * I must travel !' he had 
told her. * I must see the beautiful Princess. My 
parents desire it ; but they will not force me to 
bring her home as a bride. I cannot love her ! 
She does not equal the lovely maiden in the temple, 
whom you resemble. If ever I choose a bride, you 
would be the one, my dumb foundling with the 
eloquent eyes !' And he kissed her red lips, played 
with her long hair, and laid his head upon her heart, 
so that she dreamt of human happiness and an im- 
mortal soul. 

14 — 2 
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* But you do not fear the ocean, my silent child ?' 
he said, when they stood upon the proud vessel 
which should waft him to the land of the strange 
King. He told her of the storm and of the calm, 
of strange fishes in the deep, and of what the divers 
had seen there, and she smiled at his tale, for she 
knew better than anyone what was going on at the 
bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all slept except the 
steersman who stood at the rudder, she sat by the 
side of the ship and gazed down through the clear 
water; she thought she saw her father's palace, 
high up stood her grandmother with the silver 
crown upon her head, and looked up through the 
rushing waters to the ship's keel. Then her sisters 
rose up above the waters, looked at her sadly, and 
wrung their white hands mournfully ; she beckoned 
to them, smiled, and wished to tell them that all 
was well and happy with her ; but the cabin-boy 
came near to her and her sisters sank down, so 
that he believed what he beheld was only the sea 
foam. 

The next morning the ship entered the harbour 
of the splendid city of the neighbouring King. 
All the church bells rang, and trumpets were 
sounded from the high towers, while the soldiers 
stood there with flying colours and flashing bayonets. 
Every day produced a festival. Balls and parties 
succeeded one after the other, but the Princess had 
not yet come. It was said that she was being 
brought up in a holy temple far far away, that 
there she was learning all royal virtues. At last 
she arrived. 

The little Mermaiden was anxious to see her 
beauty, and she was obliged to admit that she was 
beautiful ; she had never seen any more lovely 
person. Her skin was soft and clear, and beneath 
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the long dark eyelashes sparkled a pair of dark 
blue faithful eyes. 

* You are she/ said the Prince, ' who saved me, 
when I lay like a corpse upon the shore !' And he 
pressed his blushing bride in his arms. 

* O ! I am far too happy I' he said to the little 
Mermaiden. 'The best I ever hoped has come to 
pass ! You will rejoice with me at my joy, for you 
feel the most for me of them all !' And the little 
Mermaiden kissed his hand, and it seemed to her 
as if she felt her heart break. For his wedding 
morning would bring her death, and she would be 
changed into sea foam. 

All the church bells sounded ; the heralds rode 
about the streets and announced the betrothal. 
Every altar smoked with incense in precious silver 
lamps. The bride and bridegroom gave each other 
their hands, while the Btshop gave his blessing. 
The little Mermaiden was dressed in sjlk and 
gold, and held up the train of the bride ; but her 
ears did not hear the splendid music, nor did her 
eye behold the holy ceremony. She thought of 
her death night, and all that she had lost in this 
world. 

That same night the bride and bridegroom went 
on board ship ; the cannons thundered, all the flags 
waved in the breeze, and in the midst of the ship 
was a grand tent of gold and purple lined with the 
costliest cushions: there the newly wedded pair 
should rest in the cool air. 

The sails were filled with the wind, and the ship 
glided lightly and with an easy motion over the 
clear waters. 

When it was dark, variegated lamps were lighted 
and the sailors danced merrily on the deck. The 
little Mermaiden could not help thinking of her 
first rising up through the sea, when she had seen 
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the same magnificence and joy; and she joined 
herself in the dance and swept round as the 
swallow sweeps round when it is pursued. Every- 
one applauded her with joy, for never had she 
danced with such grace. She felt it cut her like sharp 
knives into her tender feet, but she took no heed 
of it, for it wounded her to the heart more acutely. 
She knew that it would be the last night she would 
ever behold him for whom she had deserted her 
home, land, and her people, for whom she had 
bartered her beautiful voice and had borne un- 
mentionable sorrow daily, without his having ever 
known it even in his thoughts. It was the last 
night that she would breathe the same air with 
him, or would behold the deep sea and the star-lit 
heaven ; a never-ending night without thoughts or 
dreams was awaiting her, to whom no soul was 
given, and who could not win any soul. On the 
ship everything was joy and gladness until past 
midnight ; she laughed and danced with a thought 
of death in her heart. The Prince kissed his lovely 
bride, and she played with his jetty locks, and arm 
in-arm they went to rest in the splendid tent. 

It grew quiet on board the ship ; the helmsman 
only stood at the helm ; the little Mermaid en laid 
her white arms on the side of the vessel, and looked 
towards the east and the dawn. She knew that the 
first sun ray would kill her. Then she saw her 
sisters rise out of the deep. They were as pale as 
she ; their long and beautiful hair did not flutter in 
the breeze ; it had all been cut off. 

* We have given it to the Witch that it might help 
you, that you may not die this night. She gave us 
a knife — here it is. Do you see how sharp it is ? 
You must bury it in the heart of the Prince before 
the sun rises, and when the warm blood spurts out 
upon your feet, they will grow together into a fish- 
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tail, and you will again become a Mermaid. You 
can then come down to us again and live for your 
three hundred years before you turn into dead salt 
sea foam. Make haste ! He or you must die before 
the sun rises. Old Grandmother mourns so deeply 
that her white hair, like ours, has fallen beneath the 
shears of the Witch. Kill the Prince and come 
back to us ! Make haste ! Do you see the red 
stripe in the sky ? In a few minutes the sun will 
rise, and then you must die !* 

And they heaved a deep sigh, and sank beneath 
the waves. 

The little Mermaiden drew aside the purple 
carpet of the tent, and saw the lovely bride resting 
her head upon the Prince's breast ; and she leaned 
over him and kissed his beautiful forehead, and 
looked up at the sky, where the morning dawn was 
lightening more and more. Then she looked at the 
sharp knife and fixed her eyes upon the Prince, who 
murmured the name of his bride in his dreams. 
She only was in his thoughts, and the knife trembled 
in the Mermaiden's hand. But at^ast she threw it 
far from her into the waves, and they grew brightly 
red where it fell. It seemed as if drops of blood 
rose up out of the water. Once again she gazed at 
the Prince with a heart-broken look, and plunged 
from the ship into the sea, and felt that she was 
melting into foam. 

And now the sun rose up out of the ocean ; its 
rays fell mildly and warmly upon the cold sea 
foam, and the little Mermaiden felt nothing of death. 
She saw the bright sun, and above her hovered 
hundreds of transparent glorious creatures. She 
could see the ships' white sails and the red clouds 
of the sky, through their bodies. Their speech was 
so melodious, but so spiritual that no human ear 
could hear it, just as no human eye could see them. 
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Without pinions, they hovered by their own light- 
ness in the air. The little Merjnaiden saw that she 
herself had a .body like them, which rose more and 
more out of the foam. 

* Whither do I speed ?* she asked ; and her voice 
sounded like those of the other beings ; so ethereal, 
that no earthly music sounded like it. 

* To the daughters of the air!' answered the others. 
* Mermaidens have no immortal souls, and never 
can have them, unless they win the love of a human 
being — their eternal being depends upon a power 
beyond them. The daughters of air also have not 
immortal souls, but by good deeds they can create 
one for themselves. We fly away towards the hot 
countries where the thick air of pestilence kills the 
human race, and fan it into coolness. We disperse 
the odour of the flowers through the air, and send 
refreshing breezes and health. When we have tried 
for three hundred years to do everything that is 
good and kind, we receive an immortal soul, and 
share in the eternal bliss of mankind. You, poor 
little Mermaiden, ardently aspired with your whole 
heart to the same end as ourselves. You have 
sufi*ered and waited, and have raised yourself to the 
world of the air spirits ; and so by three hundred 
years of goodness, may create for yourself an im- 
mortal soul,' 

And the little Mermaiden raised her pure gaze to 
God's sun, and for the first time felt tears in her 
eyes. On the ship there was again tumult and life. 
She saw the Prince and his lovely bride seeking for 
her. Sadly they gazed upon the pearly sea foam, 
as if they knew she had cast herself into the floods. 
Invisibly she kissed the forehead of the bride, and 
breathed upon the Prince, and rose with the other 
daughters of the air upon the rosy cloud which 
swept through the ethereal space. 
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' And after three hundred years, thus shall we rise 
into the Kingdom of God.' 

' And we may indeed reach there before !' 
whispered the daughters of the air. ' Unseen we 
penetrate human habitations where children are, 
and for every day that we find a good child who 
does all he can to give his parents joy, and deserves 
their love, God shortens our time of trial. The child 
does not know that we are flying through the room, 
and if in our joy we smile at seeing him, one year is 
reckoned off the three hundred years we have to 
wait. But if we behold a naughty and disobedient 
child, we weep tears of mourning, and every tear 
lengtJiens our time of trial by a day.' 



THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE 
CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 



WE you ever 
seen a very, 
very old clothes- 
press, quite 
black with age, 
3n which all 
flourishes and 
carved ? Just 
stood in a cer- 
It was a legacy 
dmother, and it 
1 from top to 
th roses and 
: most curious 
ere to be seen 
between them 
lopped out their 
zig-zag antlers. 
But on the 
top a whole 
man was 
carved. True, 
he was laugh- 
able to look 
at ; for he 
showed his 
teeth — laugh- 
ing one could 
not call it — 
had goat's 
legs, little horns on his head, and a long beard. The 
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children in the room always called him General- 
clothes-press-inspector-head-superintendent Goats- 
legs ; for this was a name difficult to pronounce, and 
there are very few who get the title ; but to cut him 
out in wood, that was no trifle. However, there he 
was. He looked down uponthetable and towardsthe 
mirror, for there a charming little porcelain Shep- 
herdess was standing. Her shoes were gilded, her 
gown was tastefully looped up with a red rose, and 
she had a golden hat and cloak ; in short, she was 
most exquisite. Close by stood a little Chimney- 
sweep, as black as a coal, but of porcelain too. He 
was just as clean and pretty as another ; as to his 
being a sweep, that was only what he represented ; 
and the porcelain manufacturer could just as well 
have made a prince of him as a chimney-sweep, if 
he had chosen : one was as easy as the other. 

There he stood so prettily with his ladder,* and 
with a little round face as fair and as rosy as that 
of the Shepherdess. In reality this was a fault ; 
fora little black he certainly ought to have been. He 
was quite close to the Shepherdess; both stood 
where they had been placed ; and as soon as they 
were put there, they had mutually promised each 
other eternal fidelity; for they suited each other 
exactly^— they were young, they were of the same 
porcelain, and both equally fragile. 

Close to them stood another figure, three times 
as large as they were. It was an old Chinese, that 
could nod his head. He was of porcelain too, 
and said that he was grandfather of the little 

* The flues in Germany [1847] are much larger than in the 
houses in England ; so much so indeed, that men only are 
employed as sweeps. The lower part being very wide, they 
have short ladders of about eight feet in length to enable them 
to get up to the narrower part, where they then scramble on 
in the usual way.— C. B. 
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Shepherdess ; but this he could not prove. He 
asserted, moreover, that he had authority over her, 
and that was the reason he had nodded his assent 
to the General -clothes-press-inspector-head -super- 
intendent Goatslegs, who paid his addresses to the 
Shepherdess. 

* In him,' said the old Chinese, ' you will have a 
husband who, I verily believe, is of mahogany. You 
will be Mrs. Goatlegs, the wife of General-clothes- 
press-inspeclor-head- superintendent, who has his 
shelves full of plate, besides what is hidden in secret 
drawers and recesses.* 

* I will not go into the dark cupboard,' said the 
little Shepherdess ; * I have heard say that he has 
eleven wives of porcelain there already.' 

* Then you may be the twelfth,' said the Chinese, 
' To-night, as soon as the old clothes-press cracks, 
as sure as I am a Chinese, we will keep the wed- 
ding.' And then he nodded his head, and fell 
asleep. 

But the little Shepherdess wept, and looked at 
her beloved — at the porcelain Chimney-sweep. 

* I implore you,' said she, * fly hence with me ; for 
here it is impossible for us to remain.' 

* I will do ail you ask,' said the little Chimney- 
sweep. * Let us instantly leave this place. I think 
my trade will enable me to support you.' 

' If we were only down from the table,' said she. 
* I shall not be happy till we are far from here, and 
free.' 

He consoled her, and showed her how she was to 
set her little foot on the carved border and on the 
gilded foliage which twined around the leg of the 
table, brought his ladder to her assistance, and at 
last both were on the floor ; but when they looked 
towards the old clothes-press, they observed a great 
stir. All the carved stags stretched their heads out 
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farther, raised their antlers, and turned round their 
heads. The General-clothes-press-inspector-head- 
superintendent gave a jump, and called to the old 
Chinese, 'They are eloping! they are eloping!' 

At this she grew a little frightened, and jumped 
quickly over the ridge into the drawer. 

Here lay three or four packs of cards, which were 
not complete, and a little puppet-show, which was 
set up as well as it was possible to do. A play 
was being performed, and all the ladies, Diamonds 
as well as Hearts, Clubs and Spades, sat in the 
front row, and fanned themselves with the tulips 
they held in their hands, while behind them stood 
the varlets. The play was about two persons who 
could not have each other, at which the Shepherdess 
wept, for it was her own history. 

* I cannot bear it longer,' said she ; * I must -get 
out of the drawer.* 

But when she had got down on the floor, and 
looked up to the table, she saw that the old Chinese 
was awake, and that his whole body was rocking. 

'The old Chinese is coming!' cried, the little 
Shepherdess ; and down she fell on her porcelain 
knee, so frightened was she. 

'A thought has struck me,' said the Chimney- 
sweep. 'Let us creep into the great Pot-pourri 
Jar that stands in the corner ; there we can lie on 
roses and lavender, and if he comes after us, throw 
dust in his eyes.' 

* 'Tis of no use,' said she. ' Besides, I know that 
the old Chinese and the Pot-pourri Jar were once 
betrothed ; and when one has been once pn such 
terms, a little regard always lingers behind. No ; 
for us there is nothing left but to wander forth into 
the wide world.' 

' Have you really courage to go forth with me 
into the wide world ?' asked the Chimney-sweep 
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tenderly. ' Have you considered how large it is, 
and that we can never come back here ?' 

* I have/ said she. 

And the Sweep gazed fixedly upon her, and then 
said, ' My way lies up the chimney. Have you 
really courage to go with me through the stove, 
and to creep through all the flues ? We shall then 
get into the main flue, after which I am not at a loss 
what to do. Up we mount, then, so high, that they 
can never reach us ; and at the top is an opening 
that leads out into the world.' 

And he led her towards the door of the stove. 

* It looks quite black,' said she ; but still she 
went with him, and on through all the intricacies 
of the interior, and through the flues, where a 
pitchy darkness reigned. 

' We are now in the chimney,' said she ; * and be- 
hold, behold, above us is shining the loveliest star !* 

It was a real star in the sky that shone straight 
down upon them, as if to show them the way. 
They climbed and they crept higher and higher. 
It was a frightful way ; but he lifted her up, he 
held her, and showed her the best places on which 
to put her little porcelain feet; and thus they 
reached the top of the chimney, and seated them- 
selves on the edge of it ; for they were tired, which 
is not to be wondered at. 

The heaven and all its stars were above them, 
and all the roofs of the town below them ; they 
could see far around, far away into the world. The 
poor Shepherdess had never pictured it to herself 
thus ; she leaned her little head on her Sweep, and 
wept so bitterly that all the gilding of her girdle 
came off. 

* Oh, this is too much I' said she ; * I cannot 
bear it. The world is too large. Oh, were I but 
again on the little table under the looking-glass ! 
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I shall never be happy till I am there again. 1 
have followed you into the wide world ; now, if 
you really love me, you may follow me home/ 

And the Chimney-sweep spoke sensibly to her, 
spoke to her about the old Chinese and the General- 
clothes-press- inspector-head- superintendent ; but 
she sobbed so violently, and kissed her little Sweep 
so passionately, that he was obliged to give way, 
although it was not right to do so. 

So now down they climbed with great difficulty, 
crept through the flue and into the stove, where 
they listened behind the door, to discover if any- 
body was in the room. It was quite still; they 
peeped, and there, on the floor, in the middle of 
the room, lay the old Chinese. He had fallen from 
the table in trying to follow the fugitives, and was 
broken in three pieces ; his whole back was but a 
stump, and his head had rolled into a corner, while 
General - clothes - press - inspector - head - superin - 
tendent Goatslegs was standing where he had ever 
stood, absorbed in thought. 

* How dreadful !* said the little Shepherdess. 

* My old grandfather is dashed to pieces, and we 
are the cause. I never can survive the accident.' 
And she wrung her little hands in agony. 

* He can be mended,' said the Chimney-sweep ; 

* he can easily be mended. Only do not be so 
hasty. If we glue his back together, and rivet his 
neck well, he will be as good as new, and will be 
able to say enough disagreeable things to us yet.' 

* Do you think so V said she ; and then they 
clambered up to the table on which they had stood 
before. 

* You see,' said the Sweep, ' we might have spared 
ourselves these disagreeables, after all.' 

' If we had but mended my old grandfather !' 
said the Shepherdess. * Does it cost much Y 
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And mended he was. The family had his back 
glued, and his neck riveted, so that he was as good 
as new, except that he could not nod. 

'Meseems, you have grown haughty since you 
were dashed to pieces,' said General-clothes-press- 
inspector- head -superintendent Goatslegs. ' How- 
ever, I think there is not so very much to be proud 
of. Am I to have her, or am I not V 

The Chimney-sweep and the little Shepherdess 
looked so touchingly at the old Chinese ; they 
feared he would nod, but he could not. and it was 
disagreeable to him to tell a stranger that he had 
constantly a rivet in his neck. So the little porce- 
lain personages remained together. They blessed 
the old grandfather's rivet, and loved each other 
till they fell to pieces. 



THE ELFIN MOUND. 

lEVERAL large Lizards were running 
quickly into the cleft of an old tree : 
they could understand each other per- 
fectly, for they all spoke the lizard 
language. 

'What a noise there is in the old Elfin mound !' 
said one of the Lizards. 'What a rumbling and 
uproar ! For two nights I have not been able to 
close my eyes, and might just as well have had a 
toothache, for then I certainly should not have 
slept.' 

' There is something going on there,' said the 
other Lizard. 'They let the mound stand on four 
red poles till the crowing of the cock, to have it 
thoroughly aired ; and the Elfin damsels have 
learnt new dances, in which there is some stamp- 
ing. Something is going on, I'm sure.' 

' Yes ; I have spoken to an Earthworm of my 
acquaintance,' said the third Lizard. ' The Earth- 
worm came direct from the mound, where day and 
night he had been rummaging about in the ground. 
He had heard a good deal ; for he can see nothing, 
poor wretch, but eavesdropping and listening he 
understands to perfection. Visitors are expected 
at the Elfin mound : visitors of rank, but who they 
IS 
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were the Earthworm would either not or could not 
say. AUtheJacks-o'-the-lantern have been ordered 
to prepare a procession by torchlight ; and all the 
silver and gold, of which there is plenty in the Elfin 
mound, will be polished and laid in the moonshine.' 

* But who can the strangers be ?' said all the 
Lizards. * What can be going on ? Listen ! what 
a humming and buzzing !' 

At the same instant the Elfin mound opened, 
and an elderly Elfin damsel, without a back, but 
for the rest very respectably dressed, came tripping 
forth. It was the old Elfin King's housekeeper ; 
she was distantly related to him, and wore an amber 
heart on her forehead. Her feet were so nimble — 
— trip — trap — trip — trap ! — how she skipped along, 
right away to the moor to the Night-raven. 

* You will be invited to the Elfin mound, and 
that to-night,' said she. ' But would you not do us 
a great favour, and take charge of the invitations ? 
As you do not give parties yourself, you must do 
us this service. Strangers of high rank are coming 
to us ; magicians of no small importance, let me 
tell you ; and so the old Elfin King wants to show 
himself off to advantage.' 

* Who is to be invited V asked the Night-raven. 

* Why, to the grand ball everybody may come ; 
men even, if they do but speak in their sleep, or are 
able to do something in our way. But the princi- 
pal banquet is to be very very select ; those of the 
first rank only are to be invited. I have had a long 
discussion with the Elfin King ; for, according to 
my notions, we cannot even ask ghosts. The Sea- 
god and his daughters must be invited first ; 'tis 
true they don't much like coming on dry land, but 
they will have probably a wet stone to sit upon, or 
maybe something better still ; and then, I think, 
they will not refuse for this once. We must have 
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the old Mountain Dwarfs of the first class, with 
tails ; the Elf of the Brook, and the Brownie ; and 
then, I think, we must not omit the Swart Elf, and 
the Skeleton Horse : they belong, it is true, to the 
clergy, who are not of our sort ; however, 'tis their 
office, and they are, moreover, nearly related to us, 
and are continually paying us visits.' 

* Caw r said the Night-raven, and flew away to 
invite the company. 

The Elfin maidens were already dancing on the 
Elfin mound : they danced with long shawls, woven 
of haze and moonshine ; and to all who like this 
sort of dancing, it seems pretty. In the centre of 
the Elfin mound was the great hall, splendidly or- 
namented ; the floor was washed with moonshine, 
and the walls were rubbed with witches' fat, so that 
they shone in the light like tulip-leaves. In the 
kitchen there were a great quantity of frogs among 
the dishes ; adders' skins, with some dainties in- 
side ; salad of mushroom-seed ; wet mice's snouts 
and hemlock ; beer, from the brewery of the old 
Witch of the Moor ; sparkling saltpetre wine from 
a grave-cellar — all very substantial eating; rusty 
nails and church-window glass were among the 
delicacies and kick-shaws. 

The old Elfin King had his golden crown polished 
with pounded slate-pencil. It was the pencil of the 
head scholar ; and to obtain this is very difficult for 
the Elfin King. 

They hung up the curtain? in the bed-chamber, 
and fastened them with adder spittle. There was, 
indeed, a humming and a buzzing in the Elfin 
mound ! 

* Now we must perfume the place with singed 

hair and pig's bristles ; and then I think I shall 

have done my share of the business/ said the little 

Elfin damsel. 

IS— 2 
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'Dear papa/ said the least of the daughters, 
* shall I now know who the high visitors are ?' 

' Well, then,* said he, * I suppose I must tell you. 
Two of my daughters are to show themselves off, in 
order to get married. Two will certainly be married. 
The aged Mountain Elf of Norway, who lives in the 
old Dovre-field, and possesses many craggy castles, 
and a gold mine too — which is a better thing than 
one imagines — is coming here with his two sons ; 
and they are to choose themselves wives. The 
hoary Elf is an honest old Norwegian, merry and 
straightforward. I have known him since many 
a long day, when we drank together to better ac- 
quaintance and good fellowship. He came here to 
fetch his wife — she is dead now — ^who was the 
daughter of the Rock-king. Oh, how I long to 
see the old northern Elf! His sons, people say, 
are coarse blustering fellows; but maybe one 
wrongs them, and when older they will improve.' 

' And when will they come f asked his daughter. 

' That depends on wind and weather,' said the 
Elfin King. ' They travel economically ; they will 
come here by water. I wish they would go through 
Sweden ; but the old gentleman has no inclination 
that way. He does not keep pace with the time ; 
and that I can't bear.' 

At the same moment two Jacks-o'-the-lantern 
came hopping in, one faster than the other, and for 
that reason one was first. 

' They're coming ! they're coming !* cried they. 

* Give me my crown ; and let me stand in the 
moonshine,' said the Elfin King. 

The daughters held up their long shawls and 
bowed to the earth. 

There stood the hoary Mountain Elf, with a 
crown of hardened icicles and polished fir-cones on 
his head, and wrapped up in a mantle of fur and 
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boots of the same. His sons, on the contrary, went 
with open throats, for they disdained the cold. 

* Is that a mound ?' asked the lesser of the youths, 
pointing to Elfin-home. * In Norway we call such 
a thing a hole.' 

* Boy,' said the father, ' a mound rises upwards, 
and a hole goes inwards. Have you no eyes in 
your head V 

Now they went into the Elfin mound, where 
there was very choice company, certainly ; and had 
come together with such speed, one might have 
thought they had been borne thither on the breeze ; 
however, the arrangements for every one were neat 
and pretty. The sea-folk sat at table in large 
water-butts ; and they said they felt just as if they 
were at home. All observed good manners at the 
table, except the two little Norwegian Mountain 
Elves, who put their feet on the board, for they 
thought that all they did was becoming. 

' Take your feet away from the plates,' said the 
old Elf; and then they obeyed, although not im- 
mediately. They tickled the ladies next them with 
fir-cones; then they pulled off their boots, to be 
more at their ease, and gave them to the ladies to 
hold for them ; but their father was very different. 
He told about the proud Norwegian rocks, and of 
the waterfalls, which, covered with foam, dashed 
downwards, raging and roaring like thunder ; he 
told about the salmon, that leaps up against the 
falling waters, when the Spirit of the flood plays on 
her golden harp. He related about the clear winter 
nights, when the bells on the sledges jingle, and the 
youths run with flaming torches over the smooth 
ice, which is so transparent that they could see how 
affrighted the fishes were beneath their feet. He, 
indeed, could recount so that one saw and heard the 
things he described ; when, huzza ! all of a sudden, 
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the old Elf gave one of the Elfin damsels a smack- 
ing kiss ; and yet they were not even distantly re- 
lated. 

The Elfin maidens were now to dance, simple as 
well as stamping dances ; and then came the most 
difficult one of all, the so-called ' Dance out of the 
dance.' Then their legs grew so long, one did not 
know which was the beginning nor which was the 
end — one could not distinguish legs from arms ; all 
was twirling about in the air like saw-dust; and 
they went whizzing round to such a degree that the 
Skeleton Horse grew quite sick, and was obliged 
to leave the table. 

' Brrrrr T said the grey-headed Elf, ' that's a 
regular Highland fling, as it's called. But what can 
they do besides spinning about like a whirlwind ?' 

' That you shall see,' said the King, calling the 
youngest of his daughters. She was as delicate and 
fair as moonlight, and was the daintiest of all the 
sisters. She put a white wand in her mouth, and 
vanished. That was her art. 

But the old Mountain Elf said, ' This was an art 
he should not at all like in his wife, nor did he 
think his sons would either.' 

The other could walk beside her own self, as 
though she had a shadow, which is a thing Elves 
never had. 

The third one's talent was of a very different 
kind ; she had learned in the brewery of the Witch 
of the Moor, and she knew how to lard alder-wood 
with glow-worms. 

*She would make a good housewife,' said the 
Mountain Elf, blinking, for he did not at all like 
drinking so much. 

Then came the fourth Elfin maiden ; she had a 
large golden harp, and when she touched the first 
string, everybody lifted up the left foot, for the 
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Elves are all left-sided ; and when she touched the 
next, everybody was forced to do whatever she 
pleased. 

* That is a dangerous damsel/ said the Mountain 
Elf ; but both his sons went out of the Elfin mound, 
for they were tired of it. 

'What can the next daughter do?' asked the 
old Elf. 

* I have learned to love the Norwegians,' said she ; 
* and I will not marry unless I can go to Norway.^ 

But the youngest of the sisters whispered into the 
old Elf's ear, * She only says that, because she has 
heard, in an old Norwegian rhyme, that when even 
the world is at an end, the rocks of Norway will 
stand firm ; and that's the reason she wants to go 
there, for she is greatly afraid of death.' 

* Ho ! ho !' said the old Elf; ' that's the way the 
wind blows, is it } But what can the seventh and 
last do ?' 

*The sixth comes before the seventh,' said the 
Elfin King, for he knew how to count; but the 
sixth at first would not come forward. 

* I can do nothing except tell people the truth,' 
said she. * No one troubles about me, and I have 
enough to do to get my shroud ready.' 

Now came the seventh and last. And what 
could she do } She could tell as many fairy-tales 
as she chose. 

^ Here are my five fingers,' said the old Mountain 
Elf. ' For each one tell me a story.' 

And the Elfin maiden took hold of him by the 
wrist, and he laughed till he was almost choked ; 
and when she came to the finger that wore a golden 
ring, just as if it knew that matrimony was going 
on, the old Elf said, * Hold fast what you have ! 
The hand is yours ! I will take you myself to 
wife !' 
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And the Elfin maiden said that the fairy-tale to 
the ring-finger and to the little finger were wanting. 

' Oh, we'll hear them in winter/ said the old Elf ; 
'and about the fir-tree too, and about the birch, 
and the gifts of the wood-nymphs, and about the 
crackling frosts. You shall have opportunities 
enough of telling stories, for no one understands 
that yonder. And there we will sit in our rocky 
dwelling, where the pine-torch is burning, and 
where we drink me&d out of the golden horns of 
the old Norwegian kings ; I got some as a present 
from the Water-spirit. And when we are sitting so 
together, Garbo will come to pay us a visit, and he 
will sing to you all the songs of the mountain 
maidens. How merry we shall be ! The salmon 
will leap in the waterfall, and dash against the 
walls of rock ; but he will not be able to come in 
to us, after all ! Yes, yes ; one leads a happy, com- 
fortable life in dear old Norway ! But where are 
the boys V 

Where were they.^ Why, they were running 
about the fields, blowing out the wills-o'-the-wisp 
that were coming quite orderly to have a proces- 
sion with torches. 

' What's all thfs harum-scarum about ?* said the 
old Elf. ' I have taken a step- mother for you ; 
methinks now you may choose a wife too.' 

But they said they liked speechifying and boon 
companionship better, and had no taste for matri- 
mony ; and so they made speeches, tossed off their 
glasses, and turned them topsy-turvy, to show that 
they were quite empty. They then pulled off their 
coats, and lay down on the table to sleep. But the 
old Elf danced round the room with his young 
bride, and exchanged boots with her ; for that is 
much more genteel than exchanging rings. 

* The cock is crowing T said the elderly damsel 
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who attended to the housekeeping. ' We must now 
bolt the shutters, lest the sun should spoil our 
coniplexions.' 

And then the mound closed. 

The Lizards ran about and up and down the 
cleft tree, and one said to the other, ' How much I 
like the old Mountain Elf!' 

' I like the merry boys better,' said the Earth- 
worm ; but then he could not see, poor wretch 1 
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[HERE is not a creature in the whole world 
who knows as many stories as Ole Luk 
Oie — the man with a wink. He can tell 
you storie?. 

So at even, while the children still sit orderly at 
table, or on their little stools, in comes Ole Luk 
Oie. He comes up the stairs so gently, because he 
always walks in socks ; he opens the door so quietly, 
and swish goes ever so many drops of sweet milk 
into the children's eyes, and so softly — so softly — 
but quite enough, that they cannot keep their eyes 
open, and so cannot see him. He slips behind 
them, and breathes down their necks, and then they 
grow heavy in the head, or noddle do we caU it ? 
O yes, but it harms them not, for Ole Luk Oie means 
kindly by the children ; he only wants them to be 
quiet, and of course they are sure to be that, as 
soon as they are safe in bed. They must be still, 
so that he can tell them his stories. 

When all the children are fast asleep, then 
Ole Luk Oie sits down upon the bed. He is well- 
dressed; his coat is of silk, but nobody can tell 
what colour it is, for it shines green, and red and 
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blue, just as he may turn round. He has an 
umbrella under each arm : one, covered with pictures, 
he spreads over the good children, and then they 
dream, O, all night long ! the most glorious stories. 
The other umbrella, however, on which there is 
nothing, he spreads over naughty children : then 
they sleep like stupid logs, and when they wake up 
in the morning, they have never dreamt anything 
at all. 

Now we shall hear how Old Wink-Wink-Wink 
came every night in one week to a little boy whose 
name was Hjalmar, for there are seven days in 
every week. 

Monday, 

' Now, listen to me,' said Ole Luk Oie in the 
evening, when Hjalmar was in bed, * Fll just make 
things smart a bit' Then all the flowers in the pots 
grew into big trees, spreading their branches all 
under the ceiling and along the walls, so that the 
room looked like a splendid palace ; and all the 
branches were full of flowers, and every flower was 
more lovely than any rose, and its fragrance was 
delightful, and if they were eaten they were more 
delicious than any preserve. The fruits shone like 
gold, and there were cakes quite bursting with 
raisins. It was so beautiful there was nothing like 
it. But at the same time there was a terrible cry 
from the table-drawer, where Hjalmar's schoolbooks 
were put away. 

' Now, whatever is that ?' said Old Wink-Wink- 
Wink, and went to the table and pulled out the 
drawer. It was the slate, which was scratching and 
smearing, because there was a dreadful blunder in 
the sum put down on it. It was so awful that the 
poor slate was nearly falling to pieces ; the pencil 
jumped and tor6 at the string like a little dog that 
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wished to solve the dreadful sum ; but he could not 
do it. Next there was a pitiful sound in Hjalmar's 
copybook ; O, it was dreadful to hear ! On every 
page the big letters stood as tall as they could be, 
and every big letter had a little letter at its side. 
This was the copy itself, but beside it were a 
certain number of letters which Hjalmar had 
made himself, and they thought they looked just 
like the others, but they lolloped about as if they 
had tumbled over the pencil lines, on which they 
ought to have been standing. 

* Just see — this is the way you ought to be,' said 
the copy, ' leaning over thus with a good strong 
stroke.' 

'O, we should like to do so,* said Hjalmar's 
letters ; * but we can't ; we are so weak !' 

* Then you must take something good for you,' 
said Old Wink- Wink-Wink. 

* O, never !' they exclaimed, and they stood up- 
right in such order that it was a pleasure to see 
them. 

' Ah, well, we can't tell any stories now,' said Old 
Wink- Wink- Wink. ' Now I must drill you. One, 
two ! one, two !' And so he drilled the letters 
until they were quite elegant and sturdy, just as a 
copy itself always is. But when Old Wink- Wink- 
Wink went away, as Hjalmar looked at them in the 
morning, they were just as puny and wretched as 
ever they had been. 

Tuesday, 

As soon as Hjalmar had gone to bed, Old Wink- 
Wink- Wink touched every piece of furniture in the 
room with his little magic pipe, and they at once 
began to chatter, and all talked about themselves 
except the spittoon, which remained quite dumb, 
and was angry that they could be so vain as only 
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to talk about themselves, and did not care a bit 
about him standing in the corner for a useful 
purpose. 

Over the chest of drawers there hung a great 
picture in a gilt frame. It was a landscape. On 
it you could see great old trees, flowers in the grass, 
and a broad river which ran round the forest, by- 
many mansions, and far away into the stormy sea. 
Old Wink- Wink- Wink just touched it, and then 
the birds on it began to sing, the branches of the 
trees rustled, and the clouds went on their way. 
One could see their very shadows on the prospect 
as they passed. 

Now Old Wink-Wink-Wink held up little Hjal- 
mar to the frame, and put his feet inside the picture 
right amongst the high grass ; there he stood. The 
sun shone on him through the branches of the 
trees. He ran away to the water, and jumped into 
a little boat lying close at hand. It was painted 
red and white, the sails shone like silver, and six 
swans with gold crowns about their necks and a 
brilliant blue star on their heads drew the boat 
along by the green forest, where the trees tell 
stories of robbers and witches, and the flowers 
talk about the pretty little elves, and the tales the 
butterflies tell. 

The most glorious fishes, with scales like silver 
and gold, swam after the boat, and sometimes they 
gave a leap, so that it flashed on the water; and 
red and green birds, both little and big, flew in 
great flights overhead; the gnats danced about, 
and the beetles sang a gay hum hum. They all 
wanted to follow Hjalmar, and everyone of them 
had a story to tell. 

It was a pleasant trip. Soon the woods grew 
thick and darkling, and then again they became the 
most beautiful gardens of sunshine and flowers. 
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There were great palaces of glass and of marble ; 
on the terraces stood princesses, all beautiful little 
girls whom Hjalmar knew very well, for he had 
played with them himself. Everyone of them held 
out their hands, and each hand held the nicest 
sugar heartcake that ever was baked by a baker's 
wife. Hjalmar took hold of one side of the sugar- 
cake as he went by, and the princess held tight, so 
that each had part, the princess the least and 
Hjalmar the biggest piece. At every palace little 
princes stood as guards ; they shouldered gold 
swords, and rained down currants and tin soldiers. 
There was no doubt about it, they were real princes 
in every way. 

Then Hjalmar went sailing, now through great 
forests, and then through beautiful halls, or right 
through the middle of a city, and then he came 
unto the city where his nurse had lived who had 
carried him about as a baby, and had been so kind ; 
and she nodded and winked, and sang him the most 
delightful nonsense-songs that she had made her- 
self on purpose for Hjalmar. But nonsense-songs 
do not please anybody except those for whom they 
are made, or who make them themselves, so my 
little readers must make these for themselves. 

And so all the birds sang, and the flowers danced 
on their stalks, and the old trees bowed their stately 
heads, as if Old Wink-Wink- Wink was telling them 
all sorts of stories. 

Wednesday, 

Oh dear, how the rain came pelting down ! Why, 
Hjalmar could hear it even in his sleep ; and when 
Old Wink- Wink- Wink opened a window, the water 
stood right up to the sill. There was quite a lake 
outside, but then the grandest ship that ever was 
lay close up beside the house. 
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' Will you sail with us, little Hjalmar ?* said Old 
Wink-Wink-Wink ; * if so, you can to-night reach 
strange countries, and be back to-morrow.' 

Then Hjalmar found himself standing in his 
Sunday suit in the middle of the grand ship. The 
weather turned fine in an instant, and they sailed 
through the streets, took a compass round the 
church, and at last came to the wild, wild sea. They 
sailed so long that there was no more land to be 
seen, and then they beheld a flight of Storks : they 
were coming from the home-land, and intended to 
reach the warm countries of the South. One Stork 
flew right behind the other, and they had already 
flown far. O, so far ! One of them was so tired 
that his pinions could scarcely bear him ; he was 
the last one in the flight, and soon he was a great 
way behind. At last he sank down, deeper and 
deeper, with outspread wings. He still made some 
eff'orts with his wings, but it was all of no use ; at 
last he clung to the rigging of the ship with his feet 
and slid down from the sail, and, bang ! came down 
on the deck with his feet. 

Then the cabin boy came up to him, and put him 
in the hen-coop with the fowls and the ducks and 
the turkeys ; the poor stork stood askant among them. 

* Just look at the fellow !' cried all the Fowls. 

And the great Turkey blew himself up as much 
as he could, and asked who he was, and the Ducks 
sidled away, and puffed at each other 'Quack, 
quack, quack T Then the Stork told them all about 
Africa, and how warm it was, and told them of the 
pyramids, and about the ostrich, who, like a wild 
horse, ran swiftly through the desert ; but the Ducks 
did not understand what he said, and they all 
gabbled to each other, * We are surely all of one 
mind, that he is a stupid fellow !' 

*Yes,' said the Turkeycock, * he is certainly a 
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foolish dolt !' and gobbled in his glee. Then the 
Stork was silent, and thought of his African land. 

* Those are beautiful thin legs you possess !* said 
the Turkey. * How much do they cost you — an ell ?* 

* Scrat ! scrat ! scrat !' hissed all the Ducks ; but 
the Stork behaved as if he did not hear. 

* You might as well laugh with us/ observed the 
Turkey, * for it was really very witty ! Or perhaps 
it was something too high for your honour ! Ah, 
dear me, this is not a person of parts ! Let us re- 
main interesting to each other among ourselves.' 
And he gobbled consumedly, and the Ducks 
quacked, ' Gak-gak ! gak-gak !' It was frightful to 
hear the fun they made. 

But Hjalmar went to the hen-coop, opened the 
door and called the Stork out, and he leapt out on 
to the deck beside him. For now he was rested, 
and it seemed to Hjalmar that he nodded to him 
in thanks. And then he spead his pinions and 
flew away over the mighty ocean ; but the Hens 
clucked, the Ducks quacked, and the Turkeycock 
grew fiery red in the face. 

' To-morrow we will make soup of you, my fine 
fellow r said Hjalmar ; and then woke up in his 
little bed with the linen sheets. It was a strange 
voyage that Old Wink-Wink- Wink had caused him 
to take that night. 

Thursday, 

' What do you think ?' said Old Wink-Wink- 
Wink. * Don't be frightened ! ' You will see a little 
Mouse here.' And he held out his hand with the 
light pretty little thing. * She has come to invite 
you to a wedding. To-night two little mice are 
going to be married. They live under your 
mamma's jam-closet floor ; and a very pretty little 
house it makes !' 
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* But how am I to get through the little mouse- 
hole in the floor?' asked Hjalmar. 

' Leave that to me ?' said Old Wink- Wink- Wink ; 
' ril make you little enough/ And then he touched 
Hjalmar with his wand, and he grew so little and 
little ! At last he was no longer than a very little 
finger. ' Now you can put on the clothes of the 
little Tin Soldier, I think. They will just suit you, 
and it looks very well to wear a uniform when one 
is in company.' 

* Oh certainly !' said Hjalmar ; and in a minute 
was dressed exactly like the Tin Soldier. 

* Will you not be so good as to take a seat in 
your mother's thimble ?' said the little Mouse, ' then 
I shall have the honour of drawing your worship.' 

* Oh dear, the lady is really taking too much 
trouble !' said Hjalmar, and away they went to the 
Mouse's wedding. 

First underneath the floor they came to a long 
passage, which was only high enough to let them 
drive through with the thimble, and the whole place 
was lighted up with rotten wood. 

* Does it not smell delicious here ?' asked the 
Mouse which was drawing him. * The passage is 
all smeared with rind of bacon. There could be 
nothing finer V 

At last they came into the wedding saloon. On 

the right hand there stood in a row all the little 

Mouse-ladies ; they whispered and peeped as if 

they were making fun of each other. On the left 

stood all the Mouse-gentlemen, stroking their 

moustaches with their paws ; in the middle of the 

saloon you could see the bridal pair : they stood 

grandly up in a scooped out cheese-rind, and were 

kissing each other shockingly before everybody, for 

the betrothal had taken place, and the wedding was 

about to be celebrated. 

16 
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Then there came more and more strangers ; one 
Mouse nearly trod the next one to death, and the 
bride and bridegroom had put themselves in the 
doorway, so that no one could either go in or out. 
The apartment, like the passage, was smeared all 
over with bacon-fat, and this was the whole of the 
feast ; but at the dessert a pea was exhibited in 
which some clever Mouse, belonging to the family, 
had bitten the names of the newly-married couple 
-—or rather, the first letters. This was applauded 
as something very wonderful indeed. 

All the Mice said that it was a fine wedding, and 
that they had been very well entertained. Then 
Hjalmar drove back home. He had really been in 
very high society ; but to do so had been obliged 
to become very little, and put on the uniform of a 
Tin Soldier ! 

Friday. 

*You would not believe how many old people 
would be glad to see me !' said Old Wink- Wink- 
Wink. * And those the most who have done some- 
thing wrong. " Good little Ole," they say to me, 
" we cannot close our eyes, and so we lie awake all 
night and see all our wrong actions sitting like 
horrid little imps on the bed, and they squirt hot 
water all over us. We wish you would come and 
drive them away, so that we might get a good 
night's rest," and then they sigh deeply ; " we would 
really pay handsomely for it. Good>night, Ole ! 
the money is lying in the window-seat." But I do 
not do it for money,' added Ole. 

'What are we going to do to-night?' asked 
Hjalmar. 

'Well — I don't know whether you would care 
to go to-night to another wedding ; it is quite 
different from the one we went to yesterday. Your 
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sister's big doll that looks like a man, and insists 
upon being called Herman, intends to marry Bertha, 
the doll. And it is also the doll's birthday, and 
so they will have a very great number of presents/ 

* Yes, I know that already,' said Hjalmar, ' when- 
ever my sister wants new clothes for the dolls, my 
sister lets them have a birthday or a wedding ; I 
am sure it has been done a hundred times I' 

' Well, that may be so, but to-night is the 
hundred and first time of a wedding, and when a 
hundred and one is past, then all is over for ever! 
Therefore, this will be so very grand — ^unlike any- 
thing they ever saw. Only look!' 

And Hjalmar looked at the table. There stood 
the little dolls' house, with lights in every window, 
and all the tin soldiers presented arms outside. 
The bridal pair sat thoughtfully, and very likely for 
good reason, on the floor, and leant against the leg 
of the table. But^ old Wink- Wink- Wink having ' 
put on grandmamma's black gown, married them. 
And then all the chairs and tables began to sing 
the following beautiful song, which had been 
written for them by the pencil. It went to the 
tune of Rat-tat-too ! 

' Like the wind let us sing the bridal pair, 
The one so dark and the other fair ; 
And both are stiff and both are blind, 
Their bodies both with leather lined. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! both blind and dumb, 
We'll sing of them for days to come ! 

Hooray !' 

And now they all had presents given them, but 
of course they could not have anything to eat— 
because their love was quite enough for them. 

* Shall we go into a sumnier residence, or take a 
trip into foreign parts ?' asked the bridegroom. 
And then the Swallow, who was a very travelled 

16—2 
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person, and the old courtyard Hen-mother, who had 
brought up five broods of chickens — were taken 
into council. The Swallow told them about the 
glorious warm countries where the bunches of 
grapes hung down, big and heavy, where the air 
was soft and warm, and the mountains were 
coloured with tints nobody knew here. 

* But then they have not got our splendid cab- 
bages !' said the Hen. * One summer I spent with 
all my chickens in the country ; there was a sand- 
pit for us where we could wander about and 
scratch ; and then we were able to go into a garden 
where there were plenty of cabbages — oh, that was 
grand! For my part, I can't think of anything 
more beautiful !* 

' But then one cabbage-stump is so like another,' 
said the Swallow ; ' and we have such dreadful 
weather here, often.' 

' Yes, but then one is accustomed to that !' said 
the Hen. 

' But here it is so cold ; and it freezes !* 

* That is the best thing for the cabbages !' said the 
Hen, ' And after all we are warm enough here ! 
Why, four years ago we had a summer which lasted 
five weeks ! it was so hot here that we could not 
breathe ! And then we have not all the poisonous 
creatures here they have there, and we have no 
robbers ; he must be a very bad man who thinks 
that our country is not the best. Really, he does, 
not deserve to live in it !* And then the Hen wept 
and continued thus : * I'm sure / have travelled 
myself; why I have been twelve miles in a crate 
in a cart ! I'm quite certain there's no pleasure in 
travelling !* 

' Ah,' said the lady doll Bertha, just married, ' the 
Hen is a very sensible creature ! I am sure / 
don't want to go travelling over mountains, for it is 
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only going up and down, up and down. No ! we 
will go outside the town gate into the sandpit, and 
take walks in the cabbage garden !* 
And so it was settled. 

Saturday. 

* Am I to hear any stories now ?' asked little 
Hjalmar, as soon as Old Wink-Wink- Wink had put 
him to sleep. 

' We have no time for it to-night,* said he, put- 
ting up his beautiful umbrella over him. 'Just 
look at these Chinese !' And the umbrella just 
looked like a great Chinese saucer with blue trees 
and pointed bridges with little Chinese folks on 
them, standing there, nodding their heads. * We 
must have the whole world made clean and pretty 
for to-morrow morning,' said Old Wink- Wink- Wink, 
' for to-morrow is a holiday ; it is Sunday ! I will 
go away to the church tower to see that the little 
church Elves polish the bells, so that they shall 
sound sweetly. I will go out into the fields and 
see that the wind blows all the dust off the grass 
and the leaves ; and my biggest task of all is to 
bring the stars down and brighten them up fine. 
I take them into my apron ; but then every one of 
them has to be numbered, and the holes they 
belong to must also be numbered, so that they can 
be put back into their proper places, or they would 
not be firm, and we should have too many falling 
stars ; because they would tumble down one after 
the other.' 

* Oh, by-the-bye, do you know, Mr. Wink- Wink- 
Wink,' said an old Portrait, hanging on the wall in 
the room where Hjalmar slept, * I am Hjalmar's 
great-grandfather. I thank you very much for 
telling Hjalmar so many stories ; but you must not 
disturb his ideas. The stars can not be taken 
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down. The stars are universal bodies, just like our 
earth, which is precisely their great value to us !* 

* I thank you, venerable Grandfather,' said Wink- 
Wink- Wink. * I thank you. You are certainly 
the head of the family — you are really the ancestor ; 
but then I am older than you are. I am an old 
pagan, and the Romans and Greeks called me the 
Dream-God. I have been received into the fami- 
lies of the nobility, and shall be received again. I 
know quite well how to behave myself with people 
of no position, as with the greatest grandees. So 
you may tell stories now !' And old Wink- Wink- 
Wink took his umbrella and went away. 

'Dear, dear!' growled the Portrait, 'nowadays 
one must not give one's opinion, even.' 

And Hjalmar woke. 

Sunday. 

'Good-evening !' said Old Wink- Wink- Wink; and 
Hjalmar ran and turned the portrait of his ancestor's 
face to the wall, so that he should not talk as he 
did yesterday. 

' Now you really must tell me stories about the 
five green peas that lived in one pod ; about the 
cock's foot that made love to the hen's feet ; and 
about the corking-pin that thought it was so noble 
that it was a sewing-needle.' 

' We can really have too much of a good thing 1' 
said Old Wink- Wink- Wink. ' You know very well, 
that I always like best to show you something. I 
will now show you my brother. His name is the 
same as mine, but he never comes to anyone more 
than once, and whoever he comes to he sits upon 
his horse and tells him stories. He only knows 
two, and of these one is so delightful that no one in 
the world can imagine it, and the other is so horrible 
and dreadful that it is impossible to name it.* 
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Then Old Wink -Wink -Wink held up little 
Hjalmar to the window, and said : ' You will see 
my brother, the other Ole Luk Oie I and he is called 
Death. Do you see, he does not look so dreadful as 
they show him in the picture-books— where he is a 
skeleton ! No — that is silver embroidery on his 
dress; it is the most beautiful hussar uniform — a 
mantle of black velvet flies behind the horse. See 
how he gallops along !* 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Luk Oie rode 
away and took young people as well as old people 
on his horse. Some he put in front, others behind, 
but he always asked ; ' How does the reckoning- 
book stand ?* 

* Quite well/ they all replied. 

' Yes ; but let me see first,' said he, and made 
them each show the book ; and all those who were 
marked * very good,' and * excellent' he put before 
him on the horse, and then he told them the beau- 
tiful story. But those who only had * tolerable' or 
* pretty good,' he put behind him, and they were 
told the terrible story; they trembled and wept, 
and wanted to jump down from the horse, but 
could not — for they had grown fast to it. 

* Still Death is the finest Ole Luk Oie !' said 
Hjalmar, * and I am not afraid of him a bit !' 

' Nor ought you to be — only see that your reckon- 
ing-book is good !' said Old Wink- Wink-Wink. 

' Yes,' grumbled the old Portrait ;. * after all, it is 
best to say one's mind.' 

And now, such is the story of Ole Luk Oie, and 
let him tell you more about himself to-night. 
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Then came the Grasshopper. He was consider- 
ably heavier, but he was well-mannered, and wore 
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a green uniform, which he had by right of birth ; he 
said, moreover, that he belonged to a very ancient 
Egyptian family, and that in the house where he 
then was he was thought much of. The fact was, 
he had been just brought out of the fields, and put 
in a pasteboard house, three stories high, all made 
of court-cards with the coloured side inwards ; and 
doors and windows cut out of the body of the Queen 
of Hearts. * I sing so well,' said he, ' that sixteen 
native grasshoppers who have chirped from infancy, 
and yet got no house built of cards to live in, grew 
thinner than they were before for sheer vexation 
when they heard me.* 

It was thus that the Flea and the Grasshopper 
gave an account of themselves, and thought they 
were quite good enough to marry a princess. 

The Leap-frog said nothing ; but people gave it 
as their opinion that he therefore thought the more ; 
and when the house-dog snufifed at him with his 
nose, he confessed the Leap-frog was of good family. 
The old Councillor, who had had three orders given 
him to make him hold his tongue, asserted that the 
Leap-frog was a prophet ; for that one could see 
on his back if there would be a severe or mild 
winter, and that was what one could not see even 
on the back of the man who writes the almanac. 

' I say nothing, it is true,' exclaimed the King ; 
' but I have my own opinion notwithstanding.' 

Now the trial was to take place. The Flea jumped 
so high that nobody could see where he went to ; 
so they all asserted he had not jumped at all ; and 
that was dishonourable. 

The Grasshopper jumped only half as high ; but 
he leaped into the King's face, who said that was 
ill-mannered. 

The Leap-frog stood still for a long time lost in 
thought ; it was believed he would not jump at all. 
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' I only hope he is not unwell,' said the house- 
dog ; when, pop ! he made a jump all on one side 
into the lap of the Princess, who was sitting on a 
little golden stool close by. 

Hereupon the King said, ' There is nothing above 
my daughter ; therefore to bound up to her is the 
highest jump that can be made : but for this, one 
must possess understanding, and the Leap-frog has 
shown that he has understanding. He is brave and 
intellectual' 

And so he won the Princess. 

' It's all the same to me,' said the Flea ; ' she may 
have the old Leap-frog, for all I care, I jumped 
the highest ; but in this world merit seldom meets 
its reward. A fine exterior is what people look at 
nowadays.' 

The Flea then went into foreign service, where, 
it is said, he was killed. 

The Grasshopper sat without on a green bank, 
■and reflected on worldly things ; and he said too, 
'Yes, a fine exterior is everything — a fine exterior 
is what people care about.' And then he began 
chirping his peculiar melancholy song, from which 
we have taken this history; and which may, very 
possibly, be all untrue, although it does stand here 
printed in black and white. 
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THE ELDER-BUSH. 

^SSBNCE upon a time there was a little boy 
I^KI who had taken cold. He had gone out 
^^^^ and got his feet wet ; though nobody 
could imagine how it had happened, for it 
was quite dry weather. So his mother undressed 
him, put him to bed, and had the tea-pot brought in, 
to make him a good cup of elder-flower tea. Just at 
that moment the merry old man came in who lived 
up a-top of the house all alone ; for he had neither 
wife nor children — but he liked children very much, 
and knew so many fairy-tales, that tt was quite 
delightful. 

' Now drink your tea,' said the boy's mother ; 
' then, perhaps, you may hear a fairy-tale.' 

' If 1 had but something new to tell,' said the old 
man. ' But how did the child get his feet wet ?' 

' That is the very thing that nobody can make 
out,' said his mother. 

' Am I to hear a fairy-tale .'' asked the little boy. 

' Yes, if you can tell me exactly — for I must know 
that first — how deep the gutter is in the little street 
opposite, that you pass through in going to school.' 

' Just up to the middle of my boot,' said the child ; 
' but then I must go into the deep hole.' 

' Ah, ah ! that's where the wet feet came from,' 
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said the old man. ' I ought now to tell you a story ; 
but I don't know any more/ 

' You can make one in a moment/ said the little 
boy. * My mother says that all you look at can be 
turned into a fairy-tale ; and that you can find a 
story in everything.' 

*Yes, but such tales and stories are good for 
nothing. The right sort come of themselves ; they 
tap at my forehead and say. " Here we are !" ' 

* Won't there be a tap soon V asked the little boy. 
And his mother laughed, put some elder-flowers in 
the tea-pot, and poured boiling water upon them, 

' Do tell me something ! Pray do !' 

* Yes, if a fairy-tale would come of its own accord ; 
but they are proud and haughty, and come only 
when they choose. Stop !' said he, all on a sudden ; * I 
have it ! Pay attention ! There is one in the tea-pot !' 

And the little boy looked at the tea-pot. The 
cover rose more and more ; and the elder-flowers 
came forth so fresh and white, and shot up long 
branches. Out of the spout even did they spread 
themselves on all sides, and grew larger and larger ; 
it was a splendid Elder-bush, a whole tree ; and it 
reached into the very bed, and pushed the curtains 
aside. How it bloomed ! And what an odour ! 
In the middle of the bush sat a friendly-looking 
old woman in a most strange dress. It was quite 
green, like the leaves of the elder, and was trimmed 
with large white elder-flowers ; so that at first one 
could not tell whether it was a stuff, or a natural 
green and real flowers. 

* What's that woman's name V asked the little boy. 
*The Greeks and Romans,' said the old man, 

* called her a Dryad ; but that we do not under- 
stand. The people who live in the New Booths* 

* A row of buildings for seamen in Copenhagen. 
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have a much better name for her ; they call her 
" Old Granny," — and she it is to whom you are to 
pay attention. Now listen, and look at the beauti- 
ful Elder-bush. 

*Just such another large blooming Elder-tree 
stands near the New Booths. It grew there in the 
corner of a little miserable courtyard ; and under 
it sat of an afternoon, in the most splendid sun- 
shine, two old people ; an old, old seaman, and his 
old, old wife. They had great-grand-children, and 
were soon to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage; but they could not exactly 
recollect the date : and Old Granny sat in the tree, 
and looked as pleased as now. " I know the date," 
said she ; but those below did not hear her, for 
they wer6 talking about old times. 

* " Yes, can't you remember when we were very 
little," said the old seaman, " and ran and played 
about } it was the very same courtyard where we 
now are, and we stuck slips in the ground, and 
made a garden." 

* " I remember it well," said the old woman ; " I 
remember it quite well. We watered the slips, and 
one of them was an Elder-bush. It took root, put 
forth green shoots, and grew up to be the large 
tree under which we old folks are now sitting." 
. '"To be sure," said he. "And there in the 
corner stood a water-pail, where I used to swim my 
boats." 

' " True ; but first we went to school to learn 
somewhat," said she; "and then we v/ere con- 
firmed. We both cried ; but in the afternoon we 
went up the Round Tower, and looked down on 
Copenhagen, and far far away over the water ; then 
we went to Friedericksberg, where the King and 
the Queen were sailing about in their splendid 
barges." 
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' " But I had a different sort of sailing to that, 
later ; and that, too, for many a year^; a long way 
off, on great voyages." 

* " Yes, many a time have I wept for your sake," 
said she. " I thought you were dead and gone, and 
lying down in the deep waters. Many a night 
have I got up to see if the wind had not changed : 
and changed it had, sure enough ; but you never 
came. I remember so well one day, when the rain 
was pouring down in torrents, the scavengers were 
before the house where I was in service, and I had 
come up with the dust, and remained standing at 
the door — it was dreadful weather — when just as I 
was there, the postman came and gave me a letter. 
It was from you ! What a tour that letter had 
made ! I opened it instantly and read : I laughed 
and wept. I was so happy. In it I read that you 
were in warm lands where the coffee-tree grows. 
What a blessed land that must be ! You related 
so much, and I saw it all while the rain was pouring 
down, and I standing there with the dust-box. At 
the same moment came some one who embraced 
me. 

* " Yes ; but you gave him a good box on his ear, 
that made it tingle V^ 

* " But I did not know it was you. You arrived 
as soon as your letter, and you were so handsome 
— that you still are — and had a long yellow silk 
handkerchief round your neck, and a bran new hat 
on : oh, you were so dashing ! But what weather it 
was, and what a state the street was in !" 

* " And then we married," said he ; " don't you 
remember ? And then we had our first little boy, 
and then Mary, and Nicholas, and Peter, and 
Christian." 

*"Yes, and how they all grew up to be honest 
people, and were beloved by everybody." 
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' *' And their children also have children," said 
the old sailor ; "yes, those are our grandchildren, 
full of strength and vigour. It was, methinks, about 
this season that we had our wedding." 

* " Yes, this very day is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the marriage," said Old Granny, sticking her head 
between the two old people ; who thought it was 
their neighbour who nodded to them. They 
looked at each other, and held one another by the 
hand. Soon after came their children and their 
grandchildren ; for they knew well enough that it 
was the day of the fiftieth anniversary, and had 
come with their gratulations that very morning ; 
but the old people had forgotten it, although they 
were able to remember all that had happened many 
years ago. And the Elder-bush sent forth a strong 
odour in the sun, that was just about to set, and 
shone right in the old people's faces. They both 
looked so rosy-cheeked ; and the youngest of the 
grandchildren danced around them, and called out, 
quite delighted, that there was to be something 
very splendid that evening — they were all to have 
hot potatoes. And Old Granny nodded in the bush, 
and shouted " hurrah !" with the rest.' 

* But that is no fairy-tale,' said the little boy, who 
was listening to the story. 

* The thing is, you must understand it,' said the 
narrator ; * let us ask Old Granny.' 

'That was no fairy-tale,'tis true,' said Old Granny; 
' but now it's coming. The most wonderful fairy- 
tales grow out of that which is reality ; were that 
not the case, you know, my magnificent Elder-bush 
could not have grown out of the tea-pot' And 
then she took the little boy out of bed, laid him on 
her bosom, and the branches of the Elder-tree, full 
of flowers, closed around her. They sat in an 
aerial dwelling, and it flew with them through the 
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air. Oh, it was wondrous beautiful ! Old Granny 
had grown all of a sudden a young and pretty 
maiden ; but her robe was still the same green 
stuff with white flowers, which she had worn before. 
On her bosom she had a real elder-flower, and in 
her yellow waving hair a wreath of the flowers ; her 
eyes were so large and blue that it was a pleasure 
to look at them ; she kissed the boy, and now they 
were of the same age and felt alike. 

Hand in hand they went out of the bower, and 
they were standing in the beautiful garden of their 
home. Near the green lawn papa's walking-stick 
was tied, and for the little ones it seemed to be 
endowed with life ; for as soon as they got astride 
it, the round polished knob was turned into a 
magnificent neighing head, a long black mane 
fluttered in the breeze, and four slender yet strong 
legs shot out. The animal was strong and hand- 
some, and away they went at full gallop round the 
lawn. * Huzza! now we are riding miles off,' said the 
boy ; * we are riding away to the castle where we 
were last year !' And on they rode round the 
grass-plot ; and the littler maiden, who, we know, 
was no one else but Old Granny, kept on crying out, 
' Now we are in the country I Don't you see the 
farm-house yonder? And there is an elder-tree 
standing beside it ; and the cock is scraping away 
the earth for the hens — look, how he struts ! And 
now we are close to the church. It lies high upon 
the hill, between the large oak-trees, one of which 
is half-decayed. And now we are by the smithy, 
where the fire is blazing, and where the half-naked 
men are banging with their hammers till the sparks 
fly about. Away ! away ! to the beautiful country- 
seat !' And all that the little maiden, who sat behind 
on the stick, spoke of flew by in reality. The 
boy saw it all, and yet they were only going round 
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the grass-plot. Then they played in a side avenue, 
and marked out a little garden on the earth ; and 
they took elder-blossoms from their hair, planted 
them, and they grew just like those the old people 
planted when they were children, as related before. 
They went hand in hand, as the old people had 
done when they were children ; but not to the 
Round Tower or to Friedericksberg ; no, the little 
damsel wound her arms round the boy, and then 
they flew far away through all Denmark. And 
spring came, and summer ; and then it was autumn, 
and then winter; and a thousand pictures were 
reflected in the eye and in the heart of the boy ; 
and the little girl always sang to him, * This you 
will never forget.' And during their whole flight 
the Elder-tree smelt so sweet and odorous ; he re- 
marked the roses and the fresh beeches, but the 
Elder- tree had a more wondrous fragrance, for its 
flowers hung on the breast of the little maiden ; 
and there too did he often lay his head during the 
flight. 

* It is lovely here in Spring !* said the young 
maiden. And they stood in a beech- wood that had 
just put on its first green, where the woodroof * at 
their feet sent forth its fragrance, and the pale-red 
anemgne looked so pretty among the verdure. ' Oh, 
would it were always spring in the sweetly smelling 
Danish beech-forests !* 

' It is lovely here in Summer !' said she. And she 
flew past old castlgs of by-gone days of chivalry, 
where the red walls and the embattled gables were 
mirrored in the canal, where the swans were 
swimming, and peered up into the old cool avenues. 
In the fields the corn was waving like the sea ; in 
the ditches red and yellow flowers were growing ; 
while wild drone-flowers and blooming con- 

* Asperula odorata. 
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volvuluses were creeping in the hedges ; and to- 
wards evening rose the moon round and large, and 
the hay-cocks in the meadows smelt so sweetly. 
* This one never forgets !' 

' It IS lovely here in Autumn !* said the little 
maiden. And suddenly the atmosphere grew as 
blue again as before ; the forest grew red, and 
green, and yellow-coloured. The dogs came 
leaping along, and whole flocks of wild-fowl flew 
over the cairn, where blackberry-bushes were 
hanging round the old stones. The sea was dark 
blue, covered with ships full of white sails ; and in 
the barn old women, maidens, and children were 
sitting, picking hops into a large cask ; the young 
sang songs, but the old told fairy-tales of mountain- 
sprites and soothsayers. Nothing could be more 
charming. 

* It is delightful here in Winter !* said the little 
maiden. And all the trees were covered with hoar- 
frost ; they looked like white corals ; the snow 
crackled under foot, as if one had new boots on ; 
and one falling star after the other was seen in the 
sky. The Christmas-tree was lighted in the room ; 
presents were there, and good-humour reigned. In 
the country the violin sounded in the room of the 
peasant ; the newly baked cakes were attacked ; 
even the poorest child said, ' It is really delightful 
here in Winter !' 

Yes, it was delightful ; and the little maiden 
showed the boy everything ; and the Elder-tree 
still was fragrant, and the red flag, with the white 
cross, was still waving, the flag under which the 
old seamen in the New Booths had sailed. And 
the boy grew up to be a lad, and was to go forth 
in the wide world — far, far away to warm lands, 
where the coffee-tree grows ; but at his departure 
the little maiden took an elder-blossom from her 
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bosom, and gave it him to keep; and it was placed 
between the leaves of his Prayer-Book ; and when 
in foreign lands he opened the book, it was always 
at the place where the keepsake-flower lay ; and 
the more he looked at it, the fresher it became ; he 
felt, as it were, the fragrance of the Danish groves, 
and from among the leaves of the flowers he could 
distinctly see the little maiden, peeping forth with 
her bright blue eyes ; — and then she whispered, ' It 
is delightful here in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter ;' and a hundred visions glided before his 
mind. 

Thus passed many years, and he was now an old 
man, and sat with his old wife under the blooming 
tree. .They held each other by the hand, as the 
old grandfather and grandmother yonder in the 
New Booths did, and they talked exactly like them 
of old times, and of the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding. The little maiden, with the blue eyes, 
and with elder-blossoms in her hair, sat in the tree, 
nodded to both of them, and said, * To-day is the 
fiftieth anniversary!' And then she took two 
flowers out of her hair, and kissed them. First, 
they shone like silver, then like gold ; and when 
they laid them on the heads of the old people, each 
flower became a golden crown. So there they 
both sat, like a king and a queen, under the fragrant 
tree, that looked exactly like an elder; the old 
man told his wife the story of ' Old Granny,' as it 
had been told him when a boy. And it seemed to 
both of them it contained much that resembled 
their own history ; and those parts that were like 
it pleased them best. 

' Thus it is,' said the little maiden in the tree, 
' some call me " Old Granny," others a " Dryad ;" 
but, in reality, my name is *^ Remembrance :" 'tis I 
who sit in the tree that grows and grows ! I can 
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remember ; 1 can tell things \ Let me see if you 
have my flower still ?' 

And the old man opened his Prayer-Book. 
There lay the elder-blossom, as fresh as if it had 
been placed there but a short time before ; and 
Remembrance nodded, and the old people, decked 
with crowns of gold, sat in the flush of the evening 
sun. They closed their eyes, and — and — ! Yes, 
that's the end of the story ! 

The Httle boy lay in his bed ; he did not know 
if he had dreamed or not, or if he had been 
listening while some one told him the story. The 
tea-pot was standing on the table, but no elder- 
tree was growing out of it ; and the old man, who 
had been talking, was just on the point of going 
out at the door, and he did go. 

' How splendid that was !' said the little boy. 
'Mother, I have been to warm countries.' 

' So I should think,' said his mother. ' When 
one has drunk two good cupfuls of elder-flower 
tea, 'tis likely enough one goes into warm climates ;* 
and she tucked him up nicely, lest he should take 
cold. 'You have had a good sleep while I have 
been sitting here, and arguing with him whether it 
was a story or a fairy-tale.' 

' And where is Old Granny ?' asked the little boy. 

' In the tea-pot,' said his mother ; ' and there she 
may remain.' 



THE RED SHOES. 

IHERE was once a pretty delicate little 
girl who was always obliged to go bare- 
footed in summer, and to wear heavy 
wooden shoes in winter ; for she was very 
poor, and in this manner her little feet grew quite 
red— terribly red. 

In the middle of the village lived a shoemaker's 
wife ; and the old woman sewed together a small 
pair of shoes, as well as she was able, out of strips 
of doth. They were very clumsy ; but it was 
' kindly meant, and these shoes the little girl was to 
have. Her name was Karen. 

On the very day her mother was buried she got 
the red shoes, and wore them for the first time. 
They were not fit for mourning, it is true ; but she 
had no others ; so she put them on her little bare 
feet, and thus followed the humble coffin to the 
grave. 

At the same moment a large old-fashioned 
carriage passed by, and in it there sat a stout Old 
L-ady ; she looked at the child, and took pity on 
her ; and said to the clergyman, ' Prithee give the 
child to me. I will take care of hen' 

And Karen thought all this was owing to the red 
shoes ; but the Old Lady said they were ugly ; and 
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so they were burned. Karen herself was dressed 
nicely, and she was taught to read and sew ; and 
people said she was a pretty little thing ; but the 
Mirror said, * You are more than pretty ; you are 
beautiful.' 

It happened that the Queen travelled through 
the country ; and she had her little daughter, who 
was a princess, with her ; and all the people went 
in crowds to the palace to see her. Karen went 
with the rest ; and there stood the little Princess, 
in a fine white dress, at the window, to be gazed at. 
She had neither train nor crown of gold ; but 
charming red morocco shoes, which were as differ- 
ent as could be from those the old shoemaker's 
wife had once made for Karen. There is, after all, 
nothing in the world to be compared to red morocco 
shoes ! 

Karen was now old enough to be confirmed ; so 
she had new things, and she was to have new shoqs 
too. The rich Shoemaker in the town took the 
measure of her little foot in his own room, where 
large glass-cases were standing, filled with the 
most exquisite new shoes and boots. It looked so 
pretty ;, but the Old Lady could not see well, so it 
gave her no pleasure. Amid the shoes stood a red 
pair, exactly like those that the Princess had worn ; 
oh, how beautiful they were ! The Shoemaker 
said they had been made for an earl's daughter, but 
they had not fitted well. 

* Why, that is surely morocco !* said the Old 
Lady. * How they shine !' 

* Yes, how they shine !' said Karen. They fitted, 
and were bought ; but the Old Lady did not know 
they were red, for she would never have permitted 
Karen to go to be confirmed in red shoes ; however, 
it really happened. 

Everybody looked at her feet ; and as she went 
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through the church, it seemed to her as if the old 
portraits above the grave-stones — those pictures of 
clergymen and of clergymen's wives, in long black 
robes — fixed their eyes on her red shoes ; and on 
them alone did she think when the clergyman laid 
his hand on her head, and spoke of holy baptism, 
and of her covenant with God, and said that she was 
now to show herself a Christian, being of riper 
years. Then the organ played so solemnly, the 
sweet voices of the children sounded, and the old 
clerk sang ; but Karen thought only of her red 
shoes. 

In the afternoon the Old Lady heard from every 
one that the child's shoes were red ; and she said 
that red shoes were not pretty nor fitting; and 
that for the future, when Karen went to church, 
she should always wear black shoes, even if they 
were old ones. 

Next Sunday was the communion ; and Karen 
looked at the black shoes and looked at the red ; 
she looked once more at the red ones, and put 
them on. 

The sun was shining splendidly ; Karen and the 
Old Lady went by a path through the corn, and it 
was rather dusty there. 

At the church -door stood an Old Soldier on 
crutches, and with a strange long beard, which was 
more red than white; for red in truth it was. 
And he stooped down to the ground, and asked the 
Old Lady if he should dust her shoes. Karen 
stretched out her little foot too. 

' Only look !' said the Soldier ; * what nice little 
dancing-shoes ! Sit tight when you dance !' And 
so saying, he gave the soles a pat with his hand. 

And the Old Lady gave the Soldier a few half- 
pence, and entered the church with Karen. 

All the people there looked at Karen's red shoes ; 
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all the pictures peered down at them too; and when 
Karen knelt before the altar, and raised the golden 
chalice to her lips, she still thought of the red shoes, 
and it seemed to her as if they were swimming be- 
fore her in the cup ; she forgot to sing her psalm — 
she forgot to repeat the Lord's Prayer. 

Now everybody left the church, and the Old 
Lady got into her carriage. Karen raised her foot to 
follow her, when the Old Soldier, who was standing 
close by, said, * Only look ! what nice little dancing- 
shoes !' and do what she would, Karen could not 
help making a few steps. When she had once be- 
gun, her feet kept on dancing; it was as if the shoes 
had power over her ; she danced round the church, 
nor could she stop herself from doing so ; till at last 
the coachman was obliged to run after and catch hold 
of her. He lifted her into the carriage, but still her 
feet continued dancing, so that Karen knocked 
and pushed the poor Old Lady terribly. At last 
the shoes were taken off, and her feet grew quiet 

The red shoes were put away in a closet ; but 
Karen could not help going to have ^ look at them. 

The Old Lady grew very ill, and it was said she 
could not live. She was to be nursed and waited 
on ; and from whom could she expect more atten- 
tion than from Karen } But there was a great ball 
in the town, and Karen was invited : she looked at 
the Old Lady, who certainly could not live ; she 
looked at the red shoes, and it seemed to her as if 
it could be no sin to go. She drew on the shoes ; 
in that at least there could be no harm — and then 
she went to the ball and began to dance. 

But when she wanted to go to the right, the shoes 
danced to the left ; and when she wished to dance 
up the ball-room, the shoes danced the other way — 
down the stairs, through the streets, and out at the 
town-gates. She danced, and was forced to dance, 
right away into the dark forest. 
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There she saw something up among the trees. 
She thought it was the moon ; but it was the Old 
Soldier with the red beard who was sitting there ; 
and he nodded his head, and said : 

* Only look ! what nice little dancing-shoes !' 
She now grew greatly frightened, and wanted to 

fling the red shoes away; but they clung fast. She 
tore off her stockings, but the shoes had grown on to 
her feet ; and she danced, and was forced to dance, 
over meadow and field, in rain and in sunshine, by 
day and by night. By night it was very dreadful. 

She danced into the churchyard, but the dead there 
did not dance — they had something much better to 
do than dance. She wanted to sit down on the 
grave of a poor person, where the bitter tansy was 
growing, but for her there was no repose or rest ; 
and as she danced towards the open church-door, 
she beheld an angel there, in long, white garments, 
with wings that reached from his shoulders to the 
earth. His countenance was stern and serious, and 
in his hand he held a broad and shining sword. 

* On shalt thou dance !' said he. * Yes, on shalt 
thou dance in thy red shoes, till thou art pale and 
cold, till thy skin shrivels together like a skeleton's ! 
Thou shalt dance on from door to door, and where 
proud vain children dwell, there shalt thou knock, 
that they may hear and fear thee! Thou shalt 
dance on !' 

* Mercy ! mercy ? cried Karen. Rut she heard 
not what the Angel said in reply j for the shoes bore 
her through the side-door out into the fields, over 
hedges and ditches, still dancing, and forced to 
dance always. 

One morning she danced by a door which she 
knew. Voices singing psalms were heard within, 
and a coffin was carried out, decked with flowers. 
So Karen knew that the Old Lady was dead ; and 
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it seemed to her as if she were now deserted and 
alone, and as though the curse of God's angels 
rested upon her. 

On she danced, and was forced to dance, all the 
dark night. The shoes bore her over brier and 
stubble ; she was scratched and bleeding, and on 
she danced across the moor towards a lonely house. 
She knew that the executioner lived here ; and 
she tapped at the window, and said : 

' Come out to me ; come out to me ! I cannot 
come in, for I am dancing !' 

And the Executioner answered, * It seems you do 
not know who I am. I cut off the heads of wicked 
men, and I observe my axe is trembling !* 

* Do not cut off my head/ said Karen, * for then 
I could not repent of my sins ! But my feet with 
the red shoes, cut them off.' 

And then she confessed all her sins; and the 
Executioner cut off her feet with the red shoes; and 
they danced off with the little feet over the fields 
right away to the gloomy forest. 

The man made her a pair of wooden feet, and 
gave her crutches, and taught her a psalm which 
sinners always sing. She then kissed the hand 
that had held the axe, and wandered forth across 
the moor. 

'I have suffered enough now for the sake of the 
red shoes,' said she. * I will now go to church 
that they may see me.' 

So she hastened towards the church ; but when 
she came to the door, there were the red shoes 
dancing before her. She was horrified, and turned 
back. 

The whole week she was very melancholy, and 
shed many a bitter tear ; and when Sunday came 
she said, * I have suffered and endured enough now ; 
I am as good, I should think, as many in the church 
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who hold their heads so high.' And she set off 
boldly ; but she had not got farther than the little 
side-door, when she saw the red shoes dancing 
before her. She was frightened, went back again, 
and repented of her sins with a sincere heart. 

She went to the vicarage, and asked if she could 
not be taken into service there. She promised to 
be diligent, and do everything she was able ; she 
did not care, she said, for wages, if she could only 
have a roof over her head, and live with honest 
people. The clergyman's wife had pity on her, and 
took her into her service. She was diligent and 
thoughtful, and sat still and listened when the 
clergyman read the Bible of an evening. All the 
children were attached to her ; but when they 
talked to her about dress and ornament, and 
about being as fine as a queen, she shook her head 
reprovingly. 

The following Sunday all went to church, and 
they asked Karen if she would go too ; but she 
looked sorrowfully, with tears in her eyes, on her 
crutches ; and so the others went without her, to 
hear the word of God. But Karen went alone into 
her quiet chamber, which was just large enough to 
hold a bed and a chair ; and here she sat herself 
with her hymn-book in her hand. While she, with 
pious heart, was reading therein, the breeze bore 
the tones of the organ to her ear, and she lifted up 
her face tremblingly, and said, ' O God, do Thou 
help me !' 

Suddenly the sun shone brightly, and before her 
stood the Angel of God, in white garments, whom 
she had seen before at the door of the church. He 
no longer held the sharp sword, but a green branch 
full of roses ; and he touched the ceiling with it ; 
and the ceiling rose quite high, and where the 
Angel had touched it, a golden star was shining. 
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He touched the walls too, and they grew farther 
apart ; she saw the organ that was playing ; she saw 
the old pictures of clergymen and clergymen's 
wives : — the congregation sat in the pews, and sang 
out of their hymn-books. Either the church 
itself had come to the little maiden in the narrow 
humble chamber, or she had gone to the church. 
She sat in the pew beside the other persons of the 
cleigyman's family ; and when she had finished 
singing and looked up, they nodded to her, and 
said, ' It was right of you to come, Karen 1' 

And the organ sounded, and the voices of the 
children rose so sweet and soothingly. The warm 
bright sunshine streamed through the window on 
the spot where Karen was sitting ; her heart became 
so full of sunshine and peace and joy, that it broke. 
Her soul flew on a sunbeam up to God, and there 
no mention was ever made of the red shoes. 



THE BELL. 

■EOPLE said, 'The Evening-bell is sounding; 
the sun is setting.' A strange wondrous 
tone was heard in the narrow streets of 
a large town. It was like the sound of a 
church-bell ; but it was only heard for a moment, 
for the rolling of the carriages and the voices of 
the multitude made too great a noise. 

Those persons who were walking without the 
town, where the houses were farther apart, with 
gardens or little iields between them, could see the 
evening sky still better, and heard the sound of the 
bell much more distinctly. It was as if the tones 
came from a church in the still forest ; people 
looked thitherward, and felt their minds attuned 
most solemnly. 

A long time passed, and people said to each 
other — ' I wonder if there is a church out in the 
wood ? The bell has a tone that is wondrous 
sweet ; let us stroll thither, and examine the matter 
nearer.' And the rich people drove out, and the 
poor walked, but the way seemed strangely long 
to them ; and when they came to a clump of 
willows which grew on the skirts of the forest, they 
sat down, and looked up at the long branches, and 
fancied they were now in the depth of the green 
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wood. The confectioner of the town came out, and 
set up his booth there ; and soon after came another 
confectioner, who hung a bell over his stand, as a 
sign or ornament, but it had no clapper, and it was 
tarred over to preserve it from the rain. When all 
the people returned home, they said it had been 
very romantic, and that it was quite a different sort 
of thing from a pic-nic or a tea-party. There were 
three persons who asserted they had penetrated to 
the end of the forest, and that they had always 
heard the wonderful sounds of the bell, but it had 
seemed to them as if it had come from the town. 
One wrote a whole poem about it, and said the bell 
sounded like the voice of a mother to a good dear 
child, and that no melody was sweeter than the 
tones of the bell. The king of the country was also 
observant of it, and vowed that he who could 
discover whence the sounds proceeded should have 
the title of * Universal Bell-ringer,* even if it were 
not really a bell. 

Many persons now went to the wood for the 
sake of getting the place, but one only returned 
with a sort of explanation ; for nobody went far 
enough, that is, one not further than the others. 
However, he said that the sound proceeded from a 
very large owl, in a hollow tree ; a sort of learned 
owl, that continually knocked his head against the 
branches. But whether the sound came from his 
head or from the hollow tree, that no one could say 
with certainty. So now he got the place of 
* Universal Bell-ringer,' and wrote yearly a short 
treatise * On the Owl ;* but everybody was just as 
wise as before. 

It was the day of confirmation. The clergyman 
had spoken so touchingly, the children who were 
confirmed had been greatly moved. It was an 
eventful day for them ; from children they became 
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all at once grown-up persons ; it was as if their 
infant souls were now to fly all at once into persons 
with more understanding. The sun was shining 
gloriously ; the children that had been confirmed 
went out of the town, and from the wood was borne 
towards them the sounds of the unknown bell with 
wonderful distinctness. They all immediately felt 
a wish to go thither, all except three. One of 
them had to go home to try on a ball-dress, for it 
was just the dress and the ball which had caused 
her to be confirmed this time, for otherwise she 
would not have come ; the other was a poor boy, 
who had borrowed his coat and boots to be con- 
firmed in from the innkeeper's son, and he was to 
give them back by a certain hour ; the third said 
that he never went to a strange place if his parents 
were not with him — that he had always been a 
good boy hitherto, and would still be so now that 
he was confirmed, and that one ought not to laugh 
at him for it. The others, however, did make fun 
of him, after all. 

There were three, therefore, that did not go ; the 
others hastened on. The sun shone, the birds sang, 
and the children sang too, and each held the other 
by the hand ; for as yet they had none of them any 
high office, and were all of equal rank in the eye 
of God. 

But two of the youngest soon grew tired, and 
both returned to town ; two little girls sat down, 
and twined garlands, so they did not go eithei ; 
and when the others reached the willow-tree, where 
the confectioner was, they said : * Now we are there ! 
In reality the bell does not exist ; it is only a fancy 
that people have taken into their heads 1' 

At the same moment the bell sounded deep in 
the wood, so clear and solemnly that five or six 
determined to penetrate somewhat further. It was 
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SO thick, and the foliage so dense, that it was quite 
fatiguing to proceed. Woodroof and anemones 
grew almost too high ; blooming convolvuluses and 
blackberry-bushes hung in long garlands from tree 
to tree, where the nightingale sang and the sun- 
beams were playing. It was very beautiful, but it 
was no place for girls to go ; their clothes would 
get so torn. Large blocks of stone lay there, over- 
grown with moss of every colour ; the fresh spring 
bubbled forth, and made a strange gurgling sound. 

* That surely cannot be the bell,' said one of the 
children, lying down and listening ; ' this must be 
looked to.' So he remained, and let the others go 
on without him. 

They afterwards came to a little house, made of 
branches and the bark of trees ; a large wild apple- 
tree bent over it, as if it would shower down all its 
blessings on the roof, where roses were blooming. 
The long stems twined round the gable, on which 
there hung a small bell. 

Was it that which people had heard ? Yes ; 
everybody was unanimous on the subject, except 
one, who said that the bell was too small and too 
fine to be heard at so great a distance ; and besides, it 
was very different tones from those that could move 
a human heart in such a manner. It was a king's 
son who spoke ; whereon the others said, * Such 
people always want to be wiser than everybody else.* 

They now let him go on alone ; and as he went, 
his breast was filled more and more with the forest 
solitude ; but he still heard the little bell with which 
the others were so satisfied, and now and then, 
when the wind blew, he could also hear the people 
singing who were sitting at tea where the confec- 
tioner had his tent ; but the deep sound of the bell 
rose louder; it was almost as if an organ were 
accompanying it, and the tones came from the left 
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hand, the side where the heart is placed. A rust- 
ling was heard in the bushes, and a little boy stood 
before the King's Son, a boy in wooden shoes, and 
with so short a jacket that one could see what long 
wrists he had. Both knew each otlier; the boy 
was that one among the children who could not 
come because he had to go home and return his 
jacket and boots to the innkeeper's son. This he 
had done, and was now going on in wooden shoes 
and in his humbler dress, for the bell sounded with 
so deep a tone, and with such strange power, that 
proceed he must. 

* Why, then, we can go together,' said the King's 
Son. But the poor child that had been confirmed 
was quite ashamed ; he looked at his Wooden shoes, 
pulled at the short sleeves of his jacket, and said, 

* He was afraid he could not walk so fast ; besides, 
he thought that the bell must be looked for to the 
right; for that was the place where all sorts of 
beautiful things were to be found.' 

•But there we shall not meet,* said the King's 
Son, nodding at the same time to the poor boy, 
who went into the darkest, thickest part of the 
wood, where thorns tore his humble dress, and 
scratched his face and hands and feet till they bled. 
The King's Son got some scratches too ; but the 
sun shone on his path, and we will follow him, for 
he was an excellent and resolute youth. 

* I must and will find the bell,' said he, * even if 
I am obliged to go to the end of the world.* 

The ugly apes sat upon the trees and grinned. 

* Shall we thrash him ?* said they ; * shall we thrash 
him ? he is the son of a king !' 

But on he went, without being disheartened, 
deeper and deeper into the wood, where the most 
wonderful flowers were growing. There stood white 
lilies with blood-red stamens, sky-blue tulips, which 
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shone as they waved in the winds, and apple-trees, 
the apples of which looked exactly like large soap- 
bubbles: so only think how the trees must have 
sparkled in the sunshine ! Around the nicest green 
meads, where the deer were playing in the g^ass, 
grew magnificent oaks and beeches ; and if the bark 
of one of the trees was cracked, there grass and 
long creeping plants grew in the crevices. And 
there were large calm lakes there too, in which 
white swans were swimming, and beat the air with 
their wings. The King's Son often stood still and 
listened. He thought the bell sounded from the 
depths of these still lakes ; but then he remarked 
again that the tone proceeded not from there, but 
farther off, from out the depths of the forest 

The sun now set: the atmosphere glowed like 
fire. It was still in the woods, so very still ; and 
he fell on his knees, sung his evening hymn, and 
said : ' I cannot find what I seek ; the sun is going 
down, and night is coming ; the dark, dark night. 
Yet perhaps I may be able once more to see the 
round red sun before he entirely disappears. I will 
climb up yonder rock.* 

And he seized hold of the creeping-plants, and 
the roots of trees — climbed up the moist stones 
where the water-snakes were writhing and the toads 
were croaking — and he gained the summit before 
the sun had quite gone down. How magnificent 
was the sight from this height! The sea — the 
great, the glorious sea, that dashed its long waves 
against the coast — ^was stretched out before him. 
And yonder, where sea and sky meet, stood the 
sun, like a large shining altar, all melted together 
in the most glowing colours. And the wood and 
the sea sang a song of rejoicing, and his heart sang 
with the rest : all nature was a vast holy church, 
in which the trees and the buoyant clouds were the 
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pillars, flowers and grass the velvet carpeting, and 
heaven itself the large cupola. The red colours 
above faded away as the sun vanished, but a million 
stars were lighted, a million lamps shone ; and the 
King's Son spread out his arms towards heaven, 
and wood, and sea ; when at the same moment, 
coming by a path to the right, appeared, in his 
wooden shoes and jacket, the poor boy who had 
been confirmed with him. He had followed his 
own path, and had reached the spot just as soon as 
the son of the king had done. They ran towards 
each other, and stood together hand in hand in the 
vast church of nature and of poetry, while over them 
sounded the invisible holy bell : blessed spirits 
floated around them, and lifted' up their voices in 
a rejoicing hallelujah ! 



HOLGER DANSKE. 

|N Denmark is an old castle, called Kron- 
burg, which lies near the Sound, where 
large ships sail daily past by hundreds : 
English and Russian and Prussian ships. 
And they salute the old castle with their cannon 
— * Boom !' and the castle answers with its cannon 
— ' Boom !' for this is the way the cannons say 
' Good-morning,' and ' Much obliged to you.' But 
in winter no ships sail by ; for the water is then 
all covered with ice as far as Sweden. It is quite 
like a highway. Danish and Swedish flags are 
waving there ; and Danes and Swedes say to each 
other — ' Good-morning !' and ' Much obliged to 
you !' yet not with cannons, but with friendly shakes 
of the hand ; and the one people go over to fetch 
wheaten bread and cracknel biscuits from the other; 
for we always like what we get abroad better than 
home-fare. But the most magnificent of the whole 
is, after all, the old Castle of Kronburg : and here 
it is that Holger Danske sleeps in the deep dark 
cellar, where no one ever enters. He is clad in steel 
and iron, and rests his head on his stalwart arm ; 
his long beard falls over the marble table, to which 
it has grown fast ; he sleeps and dreams, but in his 
dream he sees all that is going on in Denmark. 
Every Christmas-eve an angel comes and tells him 
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that what he has dreamed is true, and that he may 
go to sleep again ; for that Denmark is as yet in 
no real danger. But should it be so, old Holger 
Danske will arise, and the table will split in twain 
when he draws his beard towards him. He then 
advances and strikes a blow that is heard in all the 
countries of the world. 

All this about Holger Danske was told by an old 
grandpapa to his little grandson ; and the child 
knew that what grandpapa said was true. And 
while the old man told his story, he worked at a 
large figure of wood representing Holger Danske, 
which was intended for the figure-head of a ship ; 
for the old grandfather was a carver, and made 
figures to be placed at the prows of vessels, accord- 
ing to their names : and here he had cut out Holger 
Danske, with his long beard and his slender figure, 
standing so proudly with his broad battle-sword in 
one hand, and the other resting on the arms of 
Denmark. 

And the old grandfather told so many things 
about remarkable Danish men and women, that at 
last his little grandchild thought he knew quite as 
much as Holger Danske could know, who, after all, 
only dreamed about the matter ; and when the 
little fellow was in bed, he thought so much about 
it, that he quite pressed his chin upon the counter- 
pane, and it seemed to him as if he had a long 
beard, and that the two were grown together. 

The old grandfather remained sitting at his work, 
and was carving the last bit he had to do : it was 
the Danish arms. Now he had finished ; and he 
looked at the whole, and thought of all he had read 
and heard, and of what he had told the little boy 
that evening ; and he nodded and wiped his spec- 
tacles, put them on his nose again, and said : * Yes, 
Holger Danske will hardly appear in my time. 
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But the boy there in bed may get a sight of him, 
and be present when the great day comes.' And 
then the old grandfather nodded ; and the mbre he 
looked at his Holger Danske, the more clearly he 
saw that the figure he had made was a good one ; 
it almost seemed to him as if it had a colour, and as 
though the armour grew bright like real steel and 
iron. The hearts of the Danish arms grew redder 
and redder, and the lions leaped up with crowns of 
gold upon their heads. 

' That's the very finest coat-of-arms in the world,' 
said the old man. * The lions denote strength, and 
the hearts love and clemency.' And he looked at 
the uppermost lion, and thought of King Canute, 
who bound mighty England to the throne of Den- 
mark ; and he gazed at the second lion, and thought 
of Waldemar, who collected the scattered states of 
Denmark and conquered the countries of the Van- 
dals ; he looked at the third lion, and thought of 
Margaret, who united Denmark, and Sweden, and 
Norway ; but when he looked at the red hearts 
they seemed more ruddy than before — they grew 
into flames that moved, and he followed each one 
in thought. 

The first flame led him to a narrow dark prison : 
there sat a captive — a noble woman, Eleonora 
Ulfeld, Christian the Fourth's daughter ; and the 
flame settled like a rose upon her bosom, and there 
it bloomed with her heart — with the heart of her, 
the best and noblest of all Danish women. 

* Yes, that is one heart in the army of Denmark !' 
said the old grandfather. 

And his thoughts followed the other flame, that 
led him upon the sea where the cannons thundered, 
and the ships lay enwrapped in smoke ; and the 
flame fixed itself, like the ribbon of an order of 
knighthood, on the breast of Hvitfeldt, as, for the 
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preservation of the fleet, he blew up himself and 
his ship. 

And the third flame led him to Greenland's needy 
huts, where stood the pastor Hans Egede with love 
in his words and deeds. The flame was a star on 
his breast, a heart for the arms of Denmark ; and 
tlje thoughts of the old grandfather preceded the 
buoyant flame, for he well knew where it would go 
to. In the humble room of the peasant woman 
stood Frederick the Sixth, and wrote his name with 
chalk on the rafters. The flame trembled on his 
breast, trembled in his heart ; in the room of the 
peasant his heart became a heart for Denmark's 
arms. And the old grandfather dried his eyes ; for 
he had lived for King Frederick, with his venerable 
silver hair and honest blue eyes ; he had known 
him too — and he folded his hands and gazed silently 
before him. Then the old man's daughter-in-law 
came in and said it was late ; that it was time to 
leave off work, and that supper was ready. 

' But what you have made is really quite beauti- 
ful, grandfather,' said she. *Holger Danske and 
our old arms complete ! It seems to me that I 
have seen that face before !' 

* No, that cannot well be,' said the old grand- 
father. * But I have seen it, and have tried to 
carve it in wood from memory. It was when the 
English were lying in the roadstead, on^^the second 
of April, when we showed that we were true old 
Danes. On the Denmark^ when I was in the 
squadron under Steen Billes, a man stood beside 
me : it seemed as if the balls were afraid of him ! 
Merrily did he sing the old songs, and flred and 
fought as though he were more than human I I 
still remember his countenance; but whence he 
came, or whither he went, I know not. No one 
knows! I have often thought that it was old 
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Holger Danske himself, who had swam down from 
Kronburg, and had aided in th6 hour of danger. 
That was my fancy, and there stands his likeness.' 

And the figure threw its large shadow quite high 
upon the wall, even on the ceiling ; and it looked as 
if it were really Holger Danske himself that was 
standing there, for the shadow moved ; but that 
might be because the flame of the lamp did not 
burn steadily. And the daughter-in-law kissed 
the old grandfather, and drew him towards the 
great arm-chair before the table ; and she and her 
husband, who was, of course, the son of the old 
man, and the father of the little boy lying in bed, 
ate their evening meal; and the old grandfather 
told about the Danish lion and the Danish hearts ; 
told them about strength and gentleness. And he 
explained, quite distinctly, that there is another 
strength besides that which lies in the sword ; and 
he pointed to the shelf where old books were lying, 
where the collected comedies of Holberg were ; 
books which had been read and re-read, so amusing 
were they ; you fancied that all the persons in 
them were known to you since many a day. 

* Look you ! he could use his chisel too,' said the 
grandfather. *What was false and cross-grained 
in people, he chiselled away as well as he could !' 
And the old man gave a nod of his head in the 
direction of the looking-glass, in which was stuck 
the calendar, with *the Round Tower' on the 
cover ; and he said, * Tycho Brahe, too, was one of 
those who used the sword — not to hew into flesh 
and blood, but to clear a more distinct path be- 
tween all the stars of heaven ! And then he, whose 
father was of my craft, the old sculptor's son ; he 
with the white hair and strong shoulders, whom we 
ourselves have read about ; he, in short, who is 
talked of in all the countries of the world !* — ah, he 

* Thorwaldsen. 
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could work in stone ; I can only carve in wood ! 
Yes, yes, Holger Danske can come in many ways, 
in order that one may hear of Denmark's power in 
all parts of the world !' 

But the little boy in bed saw distinctly the old 
castle of Kronburg and the Sound, and the real 
Holger Danske, who sat deep under the earth, with 
his beard grown fast to the marble table, dreaming 
of all that is going on above. Holger Danske 
dreamed, too, of the little humble room where the 
carver sat ; he heard all that was spoken, nodded 
in his dream, and said : ' 

* Yes, remember me, ye Danish people ! Give 
thought unto me. I will come in the hour of need !* 

And the bright day shone in brilliancy outside 
the castle of Kronburg, and the wind bore the 
sounds of the hunter's horn across from the neigh- 
bouring land ; the ships sailed by, and saluted, 
' Boom, boom 1' and from Kronburg came the 
answer, * Boom, boom !* But Holger Danske never 
awakened, let them fire as loud as they may : for, 
you know, it was only * Good-day,' and * Very much 
obliged,' that they said. There must be a different 
sort of firing before he will awake ; but awake he 
is sure to do, for strength and power dwell in Holger 
Danske. 



Those for whom I have translated these Tales — the 
children of England — may not, perhaps, know that there is 
more than one tradition very similar to that of Holger 
Dan^e, to be found in Germany, relating, of course, to those 
monarchs who, while living, called forth the admiration of 
their country. The most popular one is about Frederic 
Barbarossa, who — but as what I am going to tell you would 
make rather a long note, I think I will give the German 
emperor a chapter to himself. — C. B. 



EMPEROR FREDERIC BARBAROSSA. 



iMANY has many traditions. 
One of the most popular is 
about the Emperor Frederic I. ; 
and this tradition is to be con- 
sidered as something more than 
a mere empty tale or goblin 
story, for it is associated with 
the destiny and the hopes of a 
whole peopla 

Well, this mighty Emperor, 
this 'greatest hero of the Chris- 
tian world,' who, while he 
reigned, strove incessantly to 
make the German empire what 
it once had been, is said to be 
still alive. He sits spell-bound 
in the Kyfhauser mountain ; 
nor will that spell be broken 
until the day of judgment, unless his country 
should be in the dreadest need. He has taken 
with him the jewels of the empire, and they stand 
beside him on a marble table. His fiery beard, 
which still grows during his enchanted sleep, must 
reach three times round the table before he will 
awake. As yet, however, it goes round but twice. 
His sword is in his hand in readiness, and he waits 
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till his day shall come. Some shepherds, 'tis said, 
have seen him, and he has asked, * Do the ravens 
still fly round the mountain ?' and when answered 
in the affirmative, he has again rested his head upon 
his hand, and said, 'Then I must sleep for another 
hundred years !* 

And why, you will ask, should the people think 
that he is still alive ? Because the nation could not 
bring themselves to believe that the great monarch, 
who for near forty years had ruled as German Em- 
peror, who had gone forth with his tens — ay, with his 
hundreds — of thousands of soldiers to battle — that he, 
the noble, the magnanimous, the indomitable Em- 
peror, who had made the restoration of the German 
empire, as it had once been, the aim of his whole 
life, could possibly have left them for ever. When, 
I say, his astounded people were told that he was 
no more — that they would never again behold his 
glorious countenance ; when they saw the Crusaders 
coming back from the struggle with the Infidel, and 
missed the chief who had led them forth in power ; 
when, asking for him, they were told he lay en- 
tombed at Antioch — then all were struck dumb 
with amazement, and men knew not what to think. 

The Holy Land was a far distant country, around 
which was mystery. The eager questioners about 
the circumstances of their hero's death heard various 
accounts ; and when men began to wake from their 
bewilderment, they whispered to each other doubts 
of what they had been told — doubts of his being 
really dead ! They forgot his mortal nature, and 
remembered him only as what to their minds he 
had ever been — as a guiding spirit, sent by Heaven 
for the accomplishment of some great destiny. 
Could he, then, have ceased to be 1 Could he have 
left them thus suddenly, far from his own native 
land ? The more they pondered, the stronger grew 
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the pleasing hope that he was still with his people, 
and that when the day should arrive for the fulfil- 
ment of his darling scheme, he would certainly 
come forth and lead his chosen to victory. And in 
this thought they found consolation. From a hope 
it became a certainty, and henceforth they clung to 
this creation of their fancy with all the devotedness 
of veneration and of love. 

Thus we see that the tradition in question is not 
a tale invented for mere amusement's sake, but 
rather the visible form which the cherished feeling 
of a whole people has taken in expressing itself — 
the tangible shape assumed by the hopes and 
longings of the nation in giving themselves vent. 

It is true such a belief could hardly spring up 
now ; but this, you must remember, was in days 
about seven hundred years ago. Many circumstances 
have happened since to make men's minds different 
to what they then were. There is no probability of 
such a tradition becoming prevalent about Napo- 
leon. Though many a veteran may have stood lost 
beside his tomb, and have wished the while it were 
possible for his General to hear the tramp of the 
thousands as they marched near his resting-place, 
or that the drum's long rolling could reach him in 
his coffin ; though, too, the fanciful wish may have 
been imparted to some trusty comrade, old soldier 
like himself, yet it would never be spoken of as a 
thing that might be. Many a one even has most 
assuredly seen, in his mind's eye, the well-known 
figure of his Emperor standing, as it were, before 
him, and with all the reality of life, while dwelling 
on some vividly remembered event of past days. 
Nevertheless, we are sure to hear no tradition of the 
Emperor going his rounds beneath the dome of the 
Invalides, while still watching over the destinies of 
France. Men's minds are changed. 
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You must know, too, that the desire of Barba^ 
rossa to re-establish the Empire under one head, 
makes his memory especially dear to Germany ; 
for there, even now, men talk of its fulfilment : 
not, indeed, as an event likely to be accomplished, 
but as one most ardently to be desired. Still, 
many a heart beats quicker at the mention of 
such a state of things ; there are many still, who, 
like Barbarossa, view this as the grandest aim of all 
human striving. 

Can we wonder, then, that the Germans love to 
dwell on this pleasing vision, connected as it is with 
so much that is dear to their countrymen ? . It is 
like a shadow falling on a stream of time, but the 
event that casts the shade is behind them, out of 
sight, and beyond their reach. 

The most natural spot for the abode of such a 
sleeper, would be some mountain solitude. Child- 
hood is always poetical ; and I do not doubt that 
those of my young readers who have stood on the 
dreary heights of Westmoreland, or amid the still 
grander mountain scenery of the Continent, will 
have felt its influence, and, without being cowards, 
have experienced a sort of dread at the awful still- 
ness around them. There is nothing there to dis- 
turb the slumberer : not a sound is heard of man or 
beast ; for not a creature comes up into that realm 
of dreariness : the very rocks seem spell-bound, and 
lying in an enchanted sleep. 

CHARLES BONER. 



Note. — Since these pages were written in 1847, a German Empiit^ 
full of energy and trathi is an accomplished fact. 

K. R. R M. 
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Za. OHANTICLEER AND HIS FAMILY. 



CHAP. 

13. MINERS OF THE SOIL. 

Z4. ACTIVE WORKERS, WITH LONG TAILS AND 

PRICKLY COATS. [OUT. 

Z5. NOCTURNAL RAMBLERS ON THE LOOK- 
z6. QUAINT NEIGHBOURS AND THEIR SHAGOT 

RELATIONS. [TORS. 

17. OUR FURRY FRIENDS AND THEIR ANCXB- 
z8. OUR CANINE COMPANIONS AND TENANTS 

OF THE KENNEL. 
19. RELATIONSHIP OF MAN AND ANIMALS, 
ao. CAN ANIMALS TALK AND REASON? 
2Z. USEFUL LINKS IN NATURE'S CHAIN. 
22. CLIENTS WORTH PLEADING FOR. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS, GLOSSABT, 

AND INDEX. 



" We have read parts of this work with ereat pleastire, and intend to go through it page by 
pa^e for our own personal delectation. Two-and-sixpence will be well spent upon a oook 
which teaches humanity to animals while it amuses the youthful rea.dtr,*'—Sword and TrtmteL 

" It would serve weU for a gift-book." — Guardtan, 

" The peculiarities of nearly two himdred animals to be found in this country are described 
in a manner which is throughout entertaining."— 27«»<^tf Advertiser, 

** This copiously illustrated little volume is crowded with useful facts and interesting vancr 
dotes."— -£<rA^. 

''A decided improvement on the general run of natural histories for young people." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'* Young people with a taste for natural history will be delighled with its pages, and we can 
strongly recommend it for either a prize or an addition to the school \xhTaxy,"—ScA{foi Netus- 
Paper, 

'' An excellent little book."— Z?«fi&' News. 

" A capital natural histor> book."— G>»/Aft?. 

" Crammed with good stories. " — ShejSUld Independent. 



WITH seventy-eight ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 2S. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

Far-Famed Tales from the Arabian 

Nights' Entertainments. Illustrated with Seventy-eight wood 
Engravings, and carefully revised for Young Readers. 

Contents : 



THE FISHERMAN AND THE OENIE. 

THE GREEK KINO AND DAUBAN THE PHYSICIAN. 

THB VIZIER WHO WAS PUNISHED. 

THE STORY OF THE KINO OF THE BLACK ISLES. 

THB STORY OF SINDBAD THE SAILOR ; OR, 

THB OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 

THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 



THE STORY OF ALADDIN ; OR, THE WONDEB- 

FUL LAMP. 
THE ADYENTURBS OF THB CALIPH HABOUN 

ALRA8(miD. 
THE STORY OF BABA K y^ f,y , \,K, 
THE STORY OF OOGIA HASSAN AT.WAnaAT,, 
ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEYBS. 



London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.a 



FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c. 



WITH EIGHTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

Wonderful Animals : Working, 

Domestic, and Wild. Their Structure, Habits, Homes, and Uses 

— Descriptive, Anecdotical, and Amusing. By Vernon S. Mor- 

WOOD, Author of "Facts and Phases of Animal Life," and 

Lecturer to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals. 

Contents : 



CHAP. 

1. OUBIOnS ODDS AND EMDB ABOXTT 

ANIUALS. 

2. PEEPS DOWN A MIGROSOOPE. 

3. LILLIPOTIAN SUBJECTS 07 THE ANIMAL 

KINGDOM. 

4. INSECT ARMIES, AND HOW BECRUITED. 

5. AN UNDEBGBOUND CITT OF LITTLE 

PEOPLE. 

6. FISH IN ARMOUR. 

7. FIRST COUSINS, OR OUR BIRDS IN BLACK. 

8. FEATHERED FEEDERS ON FISH, FLESH, 

AND FOWL. 

9. PEACEFUL MONARCHS OF THE LAKE. 
Za BIPED TENANTS OF THE FARM YARD. 



CHAP. 

ZZ. FOREST ACROBATS, LITILE MARAUDERS, 
AND FLYING ODDITIES. 

za. FEEBLE FOLK, FISHERS, AND POACHERS. 

Z3. BRISTLY PACHYDERMS, WILD AND TAMB. 

Z4. ARISTOCRACY OF ANIMALS. 

Z5. AN ANCIENT FAMILY. 

z6. LOWINGS FROM THE FIELD AND SHED. 

Z7. FOUR-FOOTED HYBRIDS, OR HALF-AND- 
HALF RELATIONS. 

z8. OUR DONKEYS AND THEIR KINDRED. 

zg. everybody's friend. 

ao. ANECDOTES OF EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 
2Z. FOES OF ANIMALS. 
22. FRIENDS OF ANIMALS. 



WITH TWENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small crown Svo., 288 pp., cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

The Shoes of Fortune, and other 

Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author, a Portrait, and Twenty-seven 
Illustrations by Otto Speckter and others. 

Contents : 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH : HANS CHRISTIAN 

ANDERSEN, HIS LIFE AND OENIX7S. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE ; 
I. A BEGINNINQ. 
II. WHAT BEFELL THE COUNCILLOR. 

III. THE watchman's ADVENTURE. 

IV. A MOMENT OF HEAD IMPORTANCE. — 

AN evening's "dramatic READ- 
INGS. " — A MOST STRANGE JOURNEY. 
y. THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE COPY- 
ING CLERK. 
VI. THE BEST THAT THE GOLOSHES GAVE. 
THE FIBrTRES. 
FIVE FROM A POD. 
THE STEADY TIN SOLDIER. 
TWELVE BY THE POST. 
THE FEARSOME UGLY DUCKLING, THAT 

TURNED OUT TO BE A SWAN. 
THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE CHIMNEY- 
SWEEP. 



THE SNOW-QUEEN, IN SEVEN STORIES : 

I. WHICH TREATS OF A MIRROR AND 

OF THE SPLINTERS. 
II. A LITTLE BOY AND A LITTLB GIRL. 
III. THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
IV. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS. 
V. THE LITTLE ROBBER-MAIDEN. 
VI. THE LAPLAND WOMAN AND THE 

FINLAND WOMAN. 
VII. IN THE PALACE OF THE SNOW- 
QUEEN, AND WHAT HAPPENED 
AFTERWARD. 
THE LITTLE OCEAN-MAID. 
THE ELFIN MOUND. 
OLD WINK, WINK, WINK. 
THE LEAP-FROG. 
THE ELDER BUSH. 
THE BELL. 
HOLGER DAN8KE. 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK BARBAR068A. 



London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.r 



NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 



Small crown 8vo., 472 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

Landmarks of English Literature 

By Henry J. Nicoll, Author of " Great Movements,** &c 

Contents : 



offT&ODUcnoN : Explalmi the Flan of the 
Book, and gives some Hints on the Study 
olliteratiue. 

THS DAWN or SNGLIBH UTSBATURX. 
THS KLIZABKTHAN XBA. 
TKI SU0CK880B8 OF THB SLXZABBTHAMS. 
THX LITS&ATUBB OF THB KE8TOBATION. 
THK WnS OF QUVEN ANNX'S TDCB. 



OUB FIB8T GREAT VOVXLISTB. 

JOSOraON AND HIS CONTEMFORABISB. 

THE NEW EBA IN POETRY. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT ANP THE PROSE LITERA- 

TURB OF THB EARLY PART OF THX NINB< 

TEEMTH CENTURY. 
OUR OWN TIMES. 
PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND ENCYCLOPiBDIAS. 



" We can warmly commend this excellent manual. Mr. Nicoll is a fair and senaUe critic 
himself, and knows how to use with skill and judgment the opinions of other critics. His 

- book has many competitors to contend with, but wul be foimd to hold its own with the beA of 
them."— tS"/. fames s Gazette, 

" Mr. Nicoll's facts are commendably accurate, and his style is perfectly devcnd uf pre- 
tentiousness, tawdriness, and mannerism, for which relief in the present day an authcn: always 
deserves much thanks from his critics. "-->S'a/Mni!a^ Review, 

" Mr. Nicoll has performed his task with great tact, much literary skill, and with great 
crirical insight. No oetter book could be put into the hands of one who wishes to know some- 
thing of our great writers, but who has not time to read their works himself; and no better 
guide to the man of leisure who desires to know the best works of our best writers and to study 
Siese in a thorough manner. Mr. Nicoll's literary estimates are judicious, wise, and just in 
an eminent degree." — Edinburgh Daily Review, 

" Mr. NicolTs well-arranged volume will be of service to the student and interesting to the 
general reader. Biography and history^ are combined with criticism, so that the men are seen 

as well as their works The copious and careful table of chronology gives a distinct 

value to the book as a work of reference. The volume is without pretension, and deserves 
praise for simplicity of purpose, as well as for careful workmanship." — Spectator, 

Crown 8vo., 576 pp., cloth, price 6s. 6(1. ; gilt edges, 7s. 

Woman's Work and Worth in Girl- 
hood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood. With Hints on Self-Culture 
and Chapters on the Higher Education and Employment of 
Women. By W. H. DAVENPORT Adams. 

" It b a small thing to say that it is excellent, and it is only justice to add that this all-im 
portant subject is de^t with in a stvle at once masterly, erudite, channing."-->S'0cW Notes. 

*'A8 an aid and incitement to self-culcure in girls, and pure and unexceptionable in tone, 
this book may be very thoroughly recommended, and deserves a wide circulation."— ^£iN|ig/tt4- 
wtmuuCs Review, 

" It is a noble record of the work of women. .... and one of the very best books Whidi 
can be placed in the hands of a ^V—Scholastic World, 

WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS, 464 pp., CTOWn 8vO., cloth, pricC 6s. 

Great Movements and those who 

Achieved Them. By Henry J. Nicoll, Author of " Landmarks 
of English Literature/' &c. 

" A useful book Such work .... should always find its reward in an a^e too busy 

or too careless to search out for itself the sources of the great streams of modem avilizatxon. 

— Times, 

" An excellent series of biographies. ...» It has the merit of bespeaking our ssrmpathies, 
not as books of this class are rather apt to do, on the ground of mere success, but rather on the 
higher plea of adherence to a lofty standard ot ^Mt^,"— Daily News. 

Immense benefit might be done by adopting it as a prize book for young people in the 
upper dasses of most sorts of schoolA."— School Board Chronicle, 

London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.0 



FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c. 



NEW VOLUMES OF STORIES BY MR, HOPE, 
WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Our Homemade Stories- By Ascott 

R. Hope, Author of " Stories of Young Adventurers/' &c. 

Contents : 



z. 
a. 
3' 
4- 
5* 
6. 

I 

9* 
zo. 

zz. 

Z2. 



Introd'wUon, . . . . 

Playing the Fool - . - 

My Desbbt Island . - - 

The Black Book . - - 

Cbossing the Line - • - 

Caught Out - . - 

A Scene from History - 
The Quibards 

The Secret Society . - - 

At the Masthead - - . 
A Night in the Black Forest 

Baby Boy . - - - 

The Banshee . . . 



Spinnlzig a Story. 

A Story of a Lady's School 

A Story of the Caxiadian Backwoods. 

A Story of a Juvenile CavM CiUbn, 

A Story of Sea Life. 

A Story told in a Train. 

A Story of a French ReTolution. 

A Story of Scotland. 

A Story of School Life. 

A Story of a Storm on Shore. 

A Story of Strange Adventure. 

A Story of the Latin Grammar. 

A Story of Ireland. 



*' Mr. Hope throws himself instinctivelv into his most dramatic incidents from the boys' 

point of view, and is humorous within the limits of their easy appreciation. We own to 

having laughed aloud over some of his drolleries ; nor can anything be much better in this 

way uan the dialogue in My Desert Island.*' — Times. 

^ ** Mr. Hope understands boy nature through and through, and can get hold of their atten* 

tion in a way entirelv his own All manner of adventures at school, at home, and at 

sea^ are narrated with equal vivacity and good sense." — Bookseller. 

'There is great variety in this volume, .... and the heroes are not model characters, but 
real boys. .... There is a pleasant vein of humour running through the book that is unfor* 
tunately rare in tales for the young of the present day." — Manchester Examiner. 

** All the stories are cu>itally toTdf the interest is varied and equally maintained, and it is 
difficult to say which is the most delightfuL" — St, James's Gazette. 

" Happily hits boyish taste." — Graphic. 

"Romances of the kind which boys — ^yes, and girls too — ^will greatly enjoy." — Post, 

"The stories are of j>redsely the kind to hold boys spell-bound, and are entirely free of 
goodiness ; full of exdtug interest, humour, and sound sense ^ and withal so high in tone, that 
no boy can help being the better for readmg them."— CAmAaw World, 



WITH NINETEEN ILLUSTRATIONS -BY GORDON BROWNE. 

Small crown 8vo., 352 pp., doth, price 3s. 6d. ; gUt edges, 4s. 

Evenings away from Home ; A 

Modem Miscellany of Entertainment for Young Masters and 
Misses. By AscOTT R. Hope, Author of '^ Our Homemade 
Stories," etc. 
Containing, among other Entertaining and Instructive Articles : 

The Astonishing Adventures of Jack Robinson. 

Remarkable Travels in Undiscovered Regions. 

The Holiday Task, a First-class Magazine written by Juveniles for Juveniles. 

The Champion Charades of the Universe. 

The Trials and Travels of an Ancient Adventurer. 

Sketches of Manners and Customs in Monkey Land. 

Three Ghost Stories, with Moonlight and Goosefiedi Effects. 

A Tale of Horror in the best style of the Penny Dreadfuls. 

Early Efforts of Promising Poets. 

The ICnight of the Woods, a Thrilling Romance of Chivalry. 

Stories of School Life, etc, by the Nme Muses. 

Tales about Giants, Princesses, Pirates, Indians, Enchanters, Smugglers, etc., etc. 



London : Jolin Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.0 



6 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

WITH SIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Fourth edition, small crown 8vo., 3S4 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Secret of Success; or. How to 

Get on in the World. With some Remarks upon True and False 
Success, and the Art of making the Best Use of Life. Inter- 
spersed with Numerous Examples and Anecdotes. By.W. H. 
Davenport Adams, Author of *' Plain Living and High Think- 
ing," etc. 

- Mr. Adams's work is in some respects more practical than Mr. Smiles's. He takes his 
ilhutzations more from the world of Dusiness and commerce, and^ their application is unmis- 
takeable .... There is mudi orinnaU^ and power displayed in the manner in which he 
impresses his advice on his readers/' — Aberdeen journal. 

" There is a healthy, honest ring In its advice, and a wise discrimination between true and 

fjalse success Many a story of suooeas and failure helps to point its moral. "—^nuag^SvY/ 

Oburvtr, 

" The field which Mr. Adams traverses is so rich, extennvC| and interesting, that his book 
is calculated to impart much sound moral philosophy of a kmd and in a form that will be 

appreciated by a laxse number of readers The bockk is otherwise a mine of anecdote 

relating to men who have not only got on in die world, but whose names are illustrious as 
bene&ctors to their ')txDA/*^Dundee Advertiser, 



WITH TWO COLOURED PLATES AND EIGHT PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third edition, small crown 8vo., 400 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Our Redcoats and Bluejackets : War 

Pictures on Land and Sea. Forming a Continuous Narrative of 
the Naval and Military History of England from the year 1793 to 
the Present Time, including the Afghan and Zulu Campaigns, 
Interspersed with Anecdotes and Accounts of Personal Service. 
By Henry Stewart, Author of " Highland Regiments and their 
Battles," ''The Romance of the Sea," etc. With a Chronological 
List of England's Naval and Military Engagements. 



"A capital collection of graphic sketches of plucky and brilliant achievements afloat and 
adiore, and has, moreoveri the advantage of being a succinct narrative of historical events. 
It is, in fact, the naval and military history of England told in a series of effective tableaux." 
— r** World, 

/' It is not a mere collection of scraps and anecdotes about our soldiers and sailors, but a 
history of their prindpal a<^evements ance the beginning of the war in 179^ The book has 
charms for others than \ands.**Scotsman, 

" Be£des being a work of thrilline interest as a mere story-book, it will also be most valuable as 
a historical work for the yotmg, who are far more likely to remember such interesting historical 

mctures than the dry lists of dates and battles which they find in their school-books 

Possesses such a genuine interest as no woric of fiction could s\xxp9S&.**— Aberdeen youmal, 

London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.O. 



FOR THE LIBR ARY, PRESEHTATION. ftc. 7 

WITH UPWARDS OF 300 BNORAVINGS BY BEWICK AMI OTHERS. 

Lai^ crown 8vo., szo pp., cloth, price 33. 6d. j gilt edges, 4s. 

The Parlour Menagerie : Wherein 

are exhibited, in a. Descriptive and 
Anecdotical form, the Habits,Resaurce5, 
and Mysterious Instincts of the more 
Interesting Portions of the Animal 
Creation. Dedicated by permission 
to the Right Hon. the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts (President) and the 
Members of the Ladies' Committee 
of the Royal Society for the Preven- , 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

From Professor Owen, C.B., F.R.S., fte. 
(Director, Natural Hisloiy Depart., B. Mnsenm). 

To the Editor of the Parh¥'' SfatagtrU. 
"Theearly love of Nuliire, especially as manifes- 
ted by the Habits aod Instincts of Animals to which whitk EVEua mahgabev. 
vou refer, in ;our owo case, is so connnon to a Sfniiniit ef Ihi 66 Wood £k- 
healtby boy's nature, thai the Parlour Maiagerii, a ^ravingi if Thsmat Srimci 
work so singularly full of interesting examples culled " ''*' 'Parlor Mtuagrm. 
from so wide a range of Zoology, and so fully and beautifully illustrated cannot 
fail.to he a favoraile with the rising generation — and many succeeding ones — of 
Juvenile Naturalists. When I reoill the ' Description of 300 Animals ' {includiue 
the Cockatrice and all Pliny's monsters) which fed my early appetite for Natural 
History, I can coogratulate my grandchildreu on being provided with so mocb 
more wholesome food through your persevering and disciiminatiog latmurs. 

" Richard Owen." 

From Ibe Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 

To the Editor, Parlour Meimgeric, 

" I dotibt not the Parlour Mtnagtrii will prove ve^ interesting, as indeed it has 

alreadj been found to be by those of my bmily who have read it I hope one of 

the tS«M ot our better public education will be to create among our population 

a more humane disposition towards what we call the inferior animals. Much may 

be dODe by impressing on Ihe minds of children Ihe duty of kindness In their treal- 

it of animals, and I hope this will not be neglected by the teachers of otir 



. . I feel sore wtiat you have done will bear good fruit. 

"John Bwght." 



ngreeable n 
Animal W. 



Animal World. 

"We have never seen a bettercollectlonaf anecdotes and descriptions of animals 
ibMi tUs, and It has Ibe great advantage of numerous and admirat>1e woodcuts. 
Ptetoifal illustrations form an impoitaat and valuable addition to any such collection. 
TliGae in the book before us are of remarkable excellence We highly com- 



mend the spirit which pervades the book, a spirit Inteosely alien to cruelty al ei 
kind. A great deai of care and trouble has evidently been devoted to uie compi- 
lathm of this txKik. On the whole. It is oue of the very best of its kind, and we 



kind. A great deai of care and trouble has evidently been devoted tc 
lathm of this book. On the whole. It is oue of the very best of i~ ~ ' 
warrant both its usefulness and acceptability." — Literary World. 



Londcni : Joliii Hogg, 13, Patemoster Bow, £.0. 



8 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Second edition, small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Boys and their Ways ; A Book for and 

about Boys. By One Who Knows Them. 

Contents. 



Chaps, z. The Bov at Home.— 3. The Bov at School.— 3. The Boy in the Play- 
ground. — 4. The Boy in his Leisure Hours. — ^5. Bad Boys. — 6. Friendships of 
Boys.— 7. The Boy in the Country.— 8. How and What to Read.— 9. Boy- 
hood of Famous Men.->-ia The Ideal Boy. 

" The table of contents gives such a bill of fare as will render the boy into whose hands 
this book falls eager to enjoy the feast prepared for him. . . . We venture to predict for this 
charming book a popularity equal to ' Self-Help.' . . . No better gift could be put into a boy's 
hand&and it will become a standard work for the school hhncry.^—ScAolastic JVbrld. 

" Who the author of this book is, has been kept a secret, and^ the anonymity we regret, 
because the work is one with which no writer need be ashamed to identify his name and stake 
his reputation. "—^f^M^ttf^^ Vaify Review. 

" It is a boy's book of the best sHylt."— Aberdeen Joumah 

WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS ON TONED PAPER. 

Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon, W, B, GLADSTONE, M,P., b'c. 

Third edition, small crown 8vo., 3S4 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

Plain Living and High Thinking; or. 

Practical Self-Culture : Moral, Mental, and Physical. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams, Author of " The Secret of Success, &c. 

Part I. — Moral Self-Culture. 
Chap. X. At Home. I Chap. 3. Character. 

„ 2. Life Abroad. | m 4* Conduct. 

Part II. — Mental Self-Culture. 

Chap. I. How to Read. 
Chaps. 2 to 9. Courses of Reading in English Poetry, History, Biography, Fiction, 
Travel and Discovery, Theology, PhUosophy and Metaphysics, MisceUaneoos 
Science and Scientific Text Books. Chap. zo. How to write : English Com- 
position. 

Part III.— Physical Self-Culture. 

" Mens Sana in corpore sano." 

"We like the thorough way in which Mr. Adams deals with ' Self-Culture : Moral, Mental 
and Phydcal.' His chapter on the courtesies of home life, and the true relation oetween 
parent and child, is specially valuable nowadays. . . He certainly answers the question, 
' Is life worth living r in a most triumphant affirmative."— Graphic. 

'* Books for young men are constantly appearing — some of them genuine, earnest, and 
useful, and many of them mere products of the art of book-making. We have pleasure ta 
saying that this volume by Mr. Adams deserves to take its place among the best of the first- 
mentioned class. It is fresh, interesting, varied, and, above all, full of common sense, 
manliness, and right principle." — Inverness Courier. 

" Young men who wish to make something of themselves should invest seven siiq>enoe8 in 
this most valuable vo\ume."'-^Sword and Trowel. 

** A better book of the class in sdl respects we have seldom had the pleasure to notice. . . , 
We camiot too strongly recommend it, to young men."— K<7««p Men's Christian Association 
Monthly Notes. 



London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.O. 



FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c. 9 

" The best book of the kind." ) t^. . r^4i^„i Ar.,/,v^e 

« A complete Society Encyclopsedia." { ^"^ ^^^^^ ^''*^''' 

With Frontispiece, small crown 8vo., 352 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, 

price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Glass of Fashion : A Universal 

Handbook of Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints upon die 
Manners and Ceremonies of every Relation in Life — at Home^ 
in Society, and at Court. Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. 
% the Lounger in Society. 

Contents : 



CHAP. 
I. AT HOME. 
3. ABROAD. 

3. tHH PHILOSOPHY OP DIKNEBB. 

4. THE BALL. 

5. THE PHILOSOPHY OP DRESS. 

6. THE ART OP CONVERSATION. 



CHAP. 

7. THE ETIQUETTE OP WEDDINGS. 

8. AT COURT. 

9. HINTS ABOUT TITLES. 
ZO. A HEALTHY LIFE. 

ZI. TWO CENTURIES OF HAZIHS UPON aiANmBS. 
Za. THE HOUSEHOLD. 



.J^ 



" The most sensible book on etiquette that we remember to have seen." — PeUl Mall Gazette, 
** This book nu^ be considered a new departure in the class of works to which it belongs. 
It treats etiquette Trom a liberal point of view/ and amply fulfils its purpose. " — CtuselPs Papers, 
"Useful, sensibly written, and full of amusing illustrative anecdotes." — Morning; Post. 
** Creditable to the good sense and taste, as well as to the special information of its auUior." 

— Telegraphs 

" The book is the be^ of the kind yet produced, and no purchaser of it will regret his invest' 
TOiOit,*'— Bristol Mercury. 

"'Those who live in dread lest they should not do the ' correct thing ' should procure the 
k| which is a complete society encyclopaedia." — Glasgow News. 



WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Second edition, small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Girls and their \Vays : A Book for and 

about Girls. By One who Knows Them. 

Contents : 

OHAP. 
Z. THE GIRL AT HOMB. 
3. THE GIBL IN HER LETBUBE HOUBS. 



3. THE OIBL AT SCHOOL— THE OIBL AND HER 

FRIENDS. 

4. THEOIRL abroad: CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

5. A girl's gabjden: in pbose and 

POETBT. 
6. THE girl's AMATEUR GABDENEB'S CALEN- 



CHAP. 

DAB ; OB. ALL THE YEAB ROUND IN 
THE GIRL S OABDEN. 

7. THE GIBL'S LIBBABT— what TO BEAD. 

8. THE GIBL IN THE COUNTBT— PASTIME TOR 

LBISUBE HOVBS THBOUGHOUT THETBAB. 

9. WHAT THE GIBL MIGHT AND SHOULD BE : 

EXAMPLES OF NOBLE GIBLS FBOM THE 
LFTES OF NOBLE WOMEN. 



" It aims high, and it hits the maxV.**— Literary World. 

** Books prepared for girls are too often so wesuc and twaddly as to be an insult to the intel- 
lect of girlhood. This new work is an exception."— 270(7^ Review iJSdinburgKy, 

" Worthy of a somewhat longer analysis Uian we shall be able to give it Parents 

will be benefited by its perusal as well as their daughters the more so that it is not 

written in a dry homiletic style, but vdth a living kindness and sympathy."— ^»#«». 

" A long list of books is given both for study and amusement. This ust is selected with care 
and without prejudice, and should prove a great assistance to girls in doubt what to read. 
.... It is a sensible and well-written book, full of information and wholesome thoughts for 
and about girls. *'—St. Jameses Budget. 

^ " Home duties, amusement, social claims and appropriate literature, are subjects succes- 
sively treated, and treated with both knowledge and sound judgment."— Pall Mall Gazef 

London : Jolin Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.O. 



10 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Soutliey's Edition, with Life of Bunyan, &c. 

Illustrated with the Orighial Wood Blocks by W Harvey. 
Loige crown 8vo., 402 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. In Two 

Parts. By John Bunyan. With Bibliographical Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by Robert Southey ; Portrait and Auto- 
graph of Bunyan, and Thirty Wood Engravings by W. Harvey, 
from the Original Blocks. The Text in large type (Small Pica)* 
This is a reprint (with additional notes) of the deservedly admired 
edition of Bunyan's Immortal Allegory, published by John Major, 
London, 1830, at 21s., which was highly eulogized by Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Macaulay. 

"This reprint, at a very moderate price, may be regarded as a popular hooxL^—Datfy 

** An excellent edition of the great allegory. It contains Southe/s ' Life,' which certainly 
stands first for literary merit."— Pa// MiSi Gazette. 

"Costlier editions are on sale, but none produced with more taste than this one,**— Dis^atck. 

** A real service has been rendered for those who want a thoroughly readable copy of * The 
Pilgrim's Prepress.' ''--jLtVmz^ fVarld, 

'VHie whole book is reproduced in excellent fashion."— ^Sr^^MMM. 

" This edition has exceptional claims upon public favour. The late poet laureate's biography 
is in his best manner, while Harvey's emotive woodcuts are in themselves a feature of very 
considerable interest to lovers of British art. In the matter of typography and general get-up 
the reprint is in every respect superior to the original edition, and the low price at which the 
book IS published should tempt many to obtain a copy. The binding and decorations are very 
effective, and the voliune is ntted to grace any drawmg-room table. —Oxford Times. 

Second Edition, with Eight Engravings after Celebrated Paintexs. 
Small crown 8vo., 392 pp., cloth, pnce 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Church Seasons, Historically 

and Poetically Illustrated. By Alexander H. Grant, M.A., 

Author of ** Half-Hours with our Sacred Poets." 

i^ The aim has been to trace the origin and history of the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Ecclesiastical Year, and to Ulustrate in poetry the drcmnstances mider 
which they began and continue to be celebrated, and the principal ideas and 
doctrines which they severally incorporate. 

" Our festival year is a bulwark of orthodoxy as real as our confessions of faith."— Pbo« 
FBssoR Archer Butlbr. 

" Mr. Grant's scholarship is endorsed by authorities ; his method is good, his style clear, 
and his treatment so impartial that his work is praised alike by Church Ti$nes, Record, 
fVdtcAman, Freeman, and NonconformUt, No words of ours could better prove the catho- 
lidtyof a most instructive and valuable work." — Peterborough Advertiser, 

"The work shows very plainly that mudi care and judgment has been used in its compila- 
tion. .... The intrinsic worth of its contents and their lasting usefulness admirably adapt 
it for a present. The eight engravings have been chosen so as to g^ve examples of the nighest 
samples of sacred zxt.'*— Oxford Times. 

" A very delightful volume for Sunday reading, the devotional character of the hymns giving 
an eq>ecial charm to the work. The historical information will be proved full ot interest to 
young Churchmen, and young ladies especially will find the work to be one well adiq;ited to 
>nfonn the mind and gladden the Ytesatr— Bible Christian Magazine. 

. Mr. Grant's volume is worthy of high praise, alike for its careful research and its dis- 
cxumnaUve quotations. There is so much religious literature which is below the level of 
cnbasm, that we cannot but welcome a volume which commends itself to a cultivated Christian 
audience."— £^cAtf. 



London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.O. 



FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c ii 

WITH BIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Small crown 8vo., 3S4 pp., doth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Stories of Young Adventurers. By 

ASCOTT R, Hope, Author of " Stories of Whitminster," " A Book 
of Boyhoods,'' &c., &c. 

Contents : 

A TOC7HO TURK. 

A WHTTK niDIAN. 

A SLAVS BOY'S STOBT. 

A 80LDIXB BOT'S STORY. 

A SAILOR boy's STORY. 

A YOUKO YANXKB ON THB WAR PATH. 

FOUR SONS or ALBION. 

A girl's story. 

AN ADVBNTURKR AT THB ANTIPODBB. 
AN ADYXNTURER AT HOMK. 

" Mr. Hope is one of the best of living writers of boys' books, and we do not think we over- 
estimate the merits of the book bdbre us if we say it is one of nis best. The idea is a happy 

one The result is altoeether as successful as the idea is happy. This ought to be one 

of the most popular boys' books of the s/aaaa.**—Birmmgkam Dauy Past, 

*' Good, wholesome, stirring reading for boys of all ages. The scenes of these adventures 
are laid in every quarter of the globe, and they include every variety of peril." — World,, 

" Mr. Ascott Hope has hit upon a really excellent idea in his ' Stories of Youn^ Adven- 
turers,' and carried^ it out witn admirable success. .... It would be difficult to ptdc out a 
better book of its kind ; 3roung readers will lumg over every page with an absorbhig interest, 
and all the time will be imbibing some useful historical information. We should like to think 
ttatt so thoroughly good a bode will be in the hands of a great many boyish readers.**— 
GHortUaH, 

" Mr. Ascott Hq;>e has won an enviable reputation as an author of books for boys. In the 
present volume he surpasses all his former acmevements in this line."— Zt7Smi>:K IroritL 

" The book contains a great deal of good reading of a kind iar superior to that which is 

ordinarily found in similar books It is well got up, and will be prised by boys."^- 

SafismoM. 

" Sure to'make the eyes of our boys gleam. .... The tone is healthy and robust, and for 
Its kind the book is one of the best we know "—Sworti and TrcweL 

"A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Hope The work is as good as the design."— 

Aikenaunt, 

WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Exennplary Wonnen ; A Record of 

Feminine Virtues and Achievements (abridged from *' Woman's 
Work and Worth "). By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Contents : 

CHAP. 

L WOICAN AS XOTHXR. 

n. woKAN AS wxrx. 

ni. WOMAN AS MAIDEN. 
IV. WOMAN IN THS WORLD OF LSTTEBS. 
V. WOMAN IN THX WORLD OF ART. 
▼I. WOMAN A3 THX HBROINX, ENTHUSIAST, AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 

"The Qualifications and influence of women in different ^heres of life are detailed and 
tUustrated by notices of the lives of many who have been distmguished in various positions." 
—BoMoar, 

London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.O. 
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WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Small crown 8vo., 3S4 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

A Book of Boyhoods. By Ascott R. 

Hope, Author of " Stories of Whitminster," " Our Homemade 
Stories/* etc. 



A nXW BNOLA19D BOT. 

A BBATX BOT. 

A FBKNOH 8CH0OLB0T. 



A 80H00LB0Y OF THB OLDEN TIMS. 
A BLUIBCOAT BOY. 
A STABLE BOT. 



A REBEL BOT. 

A MYSTEBIOUB BOY. 

A BLIND BOT. 



<!' 



Well planned, well written, and well named. . . . Mr. Hope has told these stories with 
mudi dramatic power and effect, and has produced a book which will delight all healthy- 
minded ]Ad8.'*—Sc0isfffaH. 

" Stories of all sorts of boys, who in different countries and drcumstances, in peace or in 
war, at school or at work, at home or out in the world, by land or by sea, have gone through 
experiences worth relating. . . . The work is just such a volume as we would uke to see in 
the hands of our schoolboys^ and of those who are emerging into the busy haimts of buaness 
and aoixittyJ'—yorksAire Gazette. 

'* Mr. Ascott R. Hope now occupies the foremost place as a writer of fiction for the school 
boY, and as he never produces a weak book, and never disappoints his clients, his name on the 
title-iMi^e of a new book is always a sufficient passport. . . . The account of these young 
heroes is related in the happiest vein— in a style that is in itself a wholesome form of culture 
to the young reader. But the crowning merit of the book is that it is always interesting, and 
never for a moment dull. ** School Board Chronicle. 

"Essentially of an attractive character to the youthful reader, and is, perhaps, as likely to 
interest the sisters as the brothers."— ^^^r</ Afercurv. 

'* Ascott R. Hope has the talent for writing books which will interest boys. The volume is 
got up with great taste, as all Mr. Hogg's b(x>ks are, and is well illustrated. A better present 
could not be given to a boy than this hook.'* —Dundee Courier. 



WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., 

AND A PORTRAIT OF DEFOE. 

In one volume, 512 pp., large crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson 

Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With an Account of his Travels 

round Three Parts of the Globe. 

A Complete, unabridged Edition of both Parts, with no curtailment of the 
"Farther Adventures." 



WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 

Small crown Svo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The Ocean Wave : Narratives of sonne 

of the Greatest Voyages, Seamen, Discoveries, Shipwrecks, and 

Mutinies of the World. By Henry Stewart, Author of ** Our 

Redcoats and Bluejackets,'' etc. 

Contents : 



OHAP. 
I. THE GREAT DISCOVERERS. 
S. THE OLD ENGLISH SEA-KINGS. 

3. THE BUCCANEERS AND THE PIRATES. 

4. COMMODORE ANSON'S VOYAGE ROUND THE 

WORLD. 
ADVENTURES AT SEA. 
CAPTAIN cook's VOYAGES. 
MUTINIES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 



5- 

6. 



CHAP. 

8. ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH ADMIRALB FROM 

BLAKE TO NELSON. 

9. LORD OOCHRANE'S EXPLOITS. 

10. STIRRING EPISODES IN THE AXXRICAH 

CIVIL WAR. 
XI. ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Z3. SHIPWRECKS OF RECENT TIMES. 



London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Eow, E.O. 



FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c 13 

A HANDBOOK OP REFERENCE AND QUOTATION. 

Second edition, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Mottoes and Aphorisms from Shake- 
speare : Alphabetically arranged ; with a Copious Index of 9,000 
References to the infinitively varied Words and Ideas of the 
Mottoes. Any word or idea can be traced at once, and the correct 
quotation (with name of play, act, and scene) had without going 
further. 

" The collection is, we believe, unique of its kind It solves in a moment 

the often difficult question of where a proverb, or aphorism, or quotation from 
Shakespeare can be found." — Oxford Times, 

"As (neat a casket of Shakespearian gems as we ever remember having met 
mUL^—Pudlic Opinion. 

" The writer who delights now and then to embellish his productions by some 
of the well-pointed and telling mottoes and aphorisms from Shakespeare has here a 
most valuable book of reference. .... The work has been carefully executed, and 
must have entailed a very large amount of assiduous labour." — Yorkshire Gaaette, 

" Everything, in these cases, depends on the index, and the index here seems to 
have been carefully made." — Sheffield Independent. 

New and enlai^ed edition, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

A Practical Guide to English Versifi- 
cation, with a Compendious Dictionary of Rhymes, an Examina- 
tion of Classical Measures, and Comments upon Burlesque and 
Comic Verse, Vers de Soci^t^, and Song Writing. By TOM 
Hood. A new and enlarged edition, to which are added Bysshe's 
" RULES FOR MAKING ENGLISH VERSE," etc. 

*' We do not hesitate to say» that Mr. Hood's volume is deserving of a place on 
the shelves of aU who take an interest in the structure of verse." — Daily Netos, 

** The book is compiled with great care, and will serve the purpose for which it is 

designed We may add that it contains a good deal of information which 

will be useful to students who have no wish to be numbered amongst verse-makers." 
—PaU Mall Gautte. 

** A dainty little book on English verse-making. The Dictionary of Rhymes will 
be found one of the most complete and practical in our language. ' — Freeman, 

** Alike to the tyro in versifying, the student of literature, and the general reader, 
this guide can be confidently xeicoTDmcnAtd.'*-rScotsman. 

Crown 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 

The Manuale Clericorum : A Guide 

for the Reverent and Decent Celebration of Divine Service, 
the Holy Sacraments, and other Offices, according to the Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Use of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. Abridged from the ''Directorium Anglicanum.'* 
With Additions of Special Value in the Practical Rendering of 
the Services of Uie Church. Edited by the Rev. F. G. LE£> 
D.C.L., F.S.A, Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth. 

London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.C. 



14 WORKS ON FREEMASONRY. 

Demy Svo., 792 p^es, piicc 15s. 
DtdicaUd by ptrmission to the lati JOHN HER V£ Y, Esq., Grand SecrOary. 

The Royal Masonic Cyclopaedia of 

History, Rites, Symbolism, and Biograpay. CoDtaining upwards 
of 3,000 Subjects, together nith numerous Original Articles on 
Archsological and other Topics. Edited by K£NNETh R. H. 
Mackenzie, IX°, 

" Tlie wotIe ii marked by extreme leanun^ and moderadon.'' — Pvhlk Ofitaotu 

"We welcome thu laborious work very faa/XTt\y.''~Frtrmaxon. 

*' A really valuBble and instructive work, alike interefitiog to the Masonic StudciE and 
general Teaoer, and to the curious it will prove to be au inexhaustible mine of wealth, 
patticulan being afforded of numerous strange subjects. . , . Deserved a large diCulatioi], 
a'ldcaonol lail to be a most welcome work in eveiy Masonic libruy." — Kfystfftu- 

" The moit valuable woric of reference on all matters relating to the Craft that has ^et been 
published."— £rifu;( JUtminlili Gamtltt. 

" The talk has been admirably petfoimed. .... One of the most important additions 

the libraiT of erei? Maiooic Student.^— .FrwMium'j cirnmcfr. 
" The Editor has lavished much reading and labour on his subject."— Jj.b^j' Taas. 

Ciown 8vo., cloth, nitli diagrams, price 4s. 6d. 

The Discrepancies of Freemasonry; 

Examined during a Week's Gossip with the late celebrated Bro. 
Gilkes, and other Eminent Masons, By the late Rev. G. 
Oliver, D.D. 

" It is difficult to imagine a more cluirming book, or one more calculated 10 inspire the 
Masonic Student with enthusiasm for the Royal Art. The pen of a practical as well as a 
ready wtiter is needed in writing dialogues, and .... the late Sir Arthur Helps is Iho 
only man of em i n ence who could possibly have infused more interest into such a woric "-.- 
/VwRtajtfu'f ChroHtcU- 

" A most amuang and curious book." — Standard, 

CiowD 8to., cloth, with diagrams, price 4s. 6d. 

The Pythagorean Triangle ; or, the 

Science of Ntmibers. By the late Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 

"In addition to all its stores of cutious and varied learning, as connected with the Craft, 

''We hive denied both informatioD and entertainment from this volume."— Zi&miy 
Wirrid. 

" From first chapter to last it will be imjMssihle to read a more interesting book, illustrative 
of the symbolism of Freemasonry." — Brttuk Mail. 

Second edition, demy 8to., 56 pages, price 8d. 

Freemasonry: Its History, Principles, 

and Objects. 

"We most cordially recommend this little work to the serious perusal, not only of those 
who are already numbered amonest the Ciaft, hut also of all who may meditate on entering 
the ranks of Freemasonty. ItisaTMdiF»wcii«of very convenient form, and although consist- 
ing of only fifty-siir pages, the amount of Masonic lore therein contamed is really ttstonish- 



London : John Hog^ 13, Paternoster Eow, E.O. 
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Pocket size, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Masonic Directories. A Series of 

Four Handbooks of Practical Directions for the Efficient Con- 
duct of the Work throughout the Three Degrees of Cn^ 
Masonry. By Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, IX° ('*Cryptonymus")> 
Author of " The Royal Masonic Cyclopaedia," etc. 



I. The Deacons' Work, 

II. The Wardens' Work. 

III. The Secretary's and Treasurer's Work. 
IV. The W. Master's Work. 



WHAT IS SAID ABOUT THE " MASONIC DIRECTORIES." 

The following spontaneous expression of opinion from one of the Craft, who 
had ordered the ** Directories," is indicative of the favourable reception wMch 
the books have met with on all hands : — 

" It is simply impossible to speak too highly of these little books, being well 
put together, simple, perfect, and yet withm the reach of all. The four Direc- 
tories supply a want long felt. Every Master of a Lodge should order a supply 
of these Directories, and bring them seriously to the notice of the Officers for 
whom they are intended. If this were done, I have no doubt that the great 
drawback which exists in very many Lodges, resulting from the fact of Dea- 
cons, Wardens, Treasurer, Secretary, and I regret to say occasionally the W.M., 
not being well up in their duties, might be remedied. The Author of the 
' Royal Masonic Cyclopaedia ' is deservingly entitled to the gratefid thanks 
of every true Mason for his labours in Masonic writing." 

And as representative of Press Criticism, what the Yorkshire Gazette said 
the other day may be cited : — " We do not hesitate to recommend them to 
members of the Craft. They are very reliable, and are printed in a neat and 
handy form. We suspect that there are few working members of our Order 
who would not be benefitted by the results of Brother Mackenzie's observations 
and experience." 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, with 14 illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

The Freemason's Manual; or. Illus- 
trations of Masonry. By JEREMIAH How, K.T., 30'', P.M., 
P.Z., etc. 

Lnperial i6mo., with a frontispiece, doth, marbled edges, price 7s. 6d. 

The Complete Manual' of Oddfellow- 

ship : Being a Practical Guide to its History, Principles, Cere- 
monies, and Symbolism. 

The RUucU is printed in a form intelligible only to the Order, 



London : Jolin Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.G. 



CLASSIFIED CONTENTS OF CATALOGUE. 



S00tte @ 2e. eir. 

PMtotwdPliUMef AsInulLUa 

Andann'a Show of FoihiBc, and other Paliy TalM . 
Par-iMaed Tale* from the Arabian NichU .... 
WoBderfnlAiiIiulmi WarUns, DomertlcandWild . 
ilottoe* and ^>bor)uB* beta Shaketpeaie .... 
Hood'i Cnlda to EodUh Veni£ation 

euntra @ 8s, 6b, 

TbeSecret or Sncceu; or, HovtoKetonlnthe Worid . 

Onr Redcoat* and Bluejacket* : Vltx Picture* on Ljmd and £ 

The Padonr HoBAeetle. Woodcnt* by Bewick and ctheri 

8or* and tb^ Way* ; A Book for and about Bor* . 

Plain U*hWudHI^ThlnhlnK: or. Practjcal Self-Cultnra 

The <Smmm ^ Paaklon. Etiquette and Home CoHnre 

Gfal* and th^ VTay* : A Book for and about Ctrl* 

The mcrim'* Protrreu. Life bjr Soother, and Haire/* Ilinitmtioni 

Tha Church Seawnu, HiitoiicBlly end Poetical]; lUuttnted 

Eiemplar; Women : Fenrinine AHrtne* and Achlerament* 

The Ocean Ware : Vora^e*, Seamen, Dlicoreiie*, Shipwreck*, ft 1 

The Life and Adventure* of Robhuon Crusoe 

Storie* of Vonne Adrenturan ') 

A Book of Bt^ood* . . [ ^^ ASCOTT R. HOPK 



Our Homemade 1 



□rle* 



Btfofee @ 6s., 6s. 6b., anb 7s. 6b. 

Landmark* of Baetlih Uteratnre 

Great Horementi, and ThD*e who Achieved Them 

Woman'* Work and Worth In (Hrlhood, Ualdenhood, and imfehood 

The Manuala Clacleoram. Abridged froD " The Dhvctorfom Angiicannm ' . 



SitbIcii vn jrt'craiaeontti, i^fc 



The Haionlc Dlrectorle* 

1. The Deicoiu »d 

II. TheWnrdei 

III. TheSt. 

IV. The W. liaaa's Work. 
The Diaciopando of Preemanourv . . . - 

The PythaEorean Trianile : or, the Science 

Preemaaonry: It* Hlitory, Principle*, nod Object* 
Tlio Freema*oa'i Uaoual . 
The Royal Uaaonic Cydopnlla 
T... I- ■-.. ••„n»Iof Odd' " 



The Complete Uanua 



DddfeUowihip 

Cbtttim bs Huxs. 

Robhuon Cnuoe. Stathard'i Illustration*, antraved t>y Heath 

London ; John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Kow, E.O. 
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